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NEW BOSTON OPERA 
WITH AMERICANS 
AS THE MANAGERS 


Rumors Afloat that Charles A. 
Ellis and Havrah Hubbard Will 
Head a Reorganized Company 
Which Will Pledge Itself to Give 
at Least Four Productions in 
English 


No is the departure of Henry Russell, 

formerly director of the Boston 
Opera, and the tacit understanding that 
his connection with that company had 
been permanently severed, there have 
been rumors in Boston that the opera 
will be reorganized for the coming sea- 
son with an American as business man- 
ager and, probably, with an American as 
artistic director. It is further under- 
stood that at least four operas in Eng- 
lish are to be carefuliy prepared and 
presented. 

Eben D. Jordan, it is stated, was ap- 
proached concerning the coming season 
and asked whether he would continue 
to be the principal backer of the Bos- 
ton Opera as he has in the past. Mr. 
Jordan is said to have declined the 
empty honor of paying the bills and 
being the recipient of all critical shafts 
directed toward the management, but 
did state that he would be willing to be 
one of a group of men to aid the opera 
financially in case an organization of 
sufficient strength were formed and that 
in such case he would also rent to such 
a company the Boston Opera House at a 
nominal figure. It is also understood 
that he refused to initiate such a com- 
pany and would act as guarantor only 
after such a company was formed and 
then only if it satisfied his business 
judgment as to its power to carry 
through an opera season. 





Boston Business Men Interested 


It is said that several men of big 
business interests who are also interested 
in Boston having an opera company of 
its own have been talking the matter 
ver informally during the past few 
days. No organization has yet been 
made and it is even premature to say 
that one has been talked of beyond mere 
nformal conferences to find out what 
the prospects of such an organization 
night be. It is stated to be the con- 
ensus of opinion among these men that 
the position of director of the opera is 
‘ntirely open excepting that they feel 
that the only chance of success would be 
vith an American business man as the 
head in order that the confidence of the 
uarantors might be gained. 

In view of this, it is significant that 
mors have connected the name of 
harles A. Ellis with an offer of the 


osition. It has been pointed out that 
ir. Ellis has Geraldine Farrar and 
lelba under exclusive contract, two 


rtists whose drawing power would go 
ir to make the success of an operatic 
‘ason assured, and that his connection 
ith the Boston Orchestra and the in- 
lence behind it, and his probable ability 
» get Dr. Muck, conductor of the or- 
ilestra, but who is more widely known 
$s an operatic conductor, to conduct at 
ast a part of the season, would make 
m the logical candidate. It is under- 
tood that if Mr. Ellis were to accept 
ich a position the business men of Bos- 
on, who have great confidence in the 
bility of Mr. Ellis, would rally to his 


ipport and assure the success of the 
enture. 

Havrah Hubbard as Artistic Director 
It is further stated that Havrah 


Hubbard, former critic and now a lec- 
“urer on operatic subjects, who is widely 
<nown in musical circles, would probably 
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become artistic director. A petition con- 
taining 63,000 names of clubwomen, it 
is said, has been presented asking that he 
be given such a position. It is understood 
that Mr. Hubbard would make a con- 
dition of his acceptance the performance 
of.at least four operas in English, pre- 
sented with the best singers and with 
the same preparation as operas in for- 
eign languages. 

The Boston Transcript, in comment- 


ing on the statement in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA that William Wade Hinshaw was 
being considered for the position of 
director of the opera stated that it would 
be an interesting experiment to have 
such an American in this position and 
that Mr. Hinshaw in his experiences in 
opera abroad had had ample opportunity 
to observe the artistic and business side 
of German opera as well as the singing 
side. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York. N. Y.. as mat! matter of the Second Class 


McCormick Hopes for Chicago Season 
Cuicaco, Feb. 15.—Harold F. McCor- 
mick, chairman of the Board of Directors 


of the Chicago Opera Company, re- 
turned to the city last Friday from 
Zurich, Switzerland. He has deferred 


announcement of plans for the opera 
company until after the board meets 
early next month. In the meantime he 
declared that he “hoped” Chicago would 
have an opera season in 1915-16. M.R. 
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SECRETS OF THE SANCTUM _ | 


OR 


What It Means to Run a Musical Newspaper 


(REPORTED BY THE EDITOR) 














No. 2—The Feud of the Musical Pink Tea Clubs 


ScENE: Private office of the Editor 
of MusicaAL AMERICA. Large room with 
roll-top desk, chairs, book cases. Facing 
Editor’s desk, to the left, entrance to 
offices of Assistant Editors, and to the 


other offices of the publication. To the 
rear left, separate private entrance. 
Large stained glass windows. On the 


walls, a number of autographed photo- 
graphs of distinguished artists, mu- 
sicians and composers. 


(Telephone bell rings) 


VoIcE OVER THE ’PHONE.—Is this the 
Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA? 

EpiTtor.—Yes—who is it talking? 

VoIcE OVER THE ’PHONE.—I am the 
president of the Beauxarts Club. I see 
in the last issue, in your notice of our 
concert, no mention was made of my 
name as president. I want you to under- 
stand that my club must never be men- 
tioned except with my name as president. 

EpiTor.—Don’t you think that is some- 
what exacting? 

VoIcE OVER THE ’PHONE.—I have made 
entirely too many sacrifices, have spent 
too much money and too much time to 
have any publicity of my organization 
without my name being printed every 
time. 

EpiTor.—It certainly was not left out 
by design. 

VoICcE OVER THE ’PHONE (angrily) .— 
If you cannot mention my name every 
time, I would prefer to have no report 
of the concerts at all. 

Epitor.—Possibly that would be a good 
way out of the difficulty. Remember, 
that we are under no obligation to notice 
your concerts. 

VoIcE OVER THE ’PHONE.—Anyway, 
the notices that you give the Beauxarts 
Club are not prominent enough. The 


last notice was certainly not important 
enough, considering the character of the 
concert the club gave! Look at the no- 
tice you gave the Rosenstein Club the 
other day! The idea! 

Ep1tor.—The Rosenstein Club has an 
excellent standing and gives some good 
concerts, and their president, Madam, 
does not expect to have her name men- 
tioned as president every time a concert 
is given. 

VOICE OVER THE ’PHONE.—How can 
she expect it, the fool woman, when she 
gets herself up as Queen Boadicea and 
has her programs printed in Old Eng- 
lish! 

EpiTtor.—Our critics cannot take into 
consideration the character of the cos- 
tumes of the lady presidents when these 
concerts are given. However, I heard 
that the lady made a very handsome ap- 
pearance. 

VoIicE OVER THE ’PHONE.—Do you 
know that I have just worried myself 
sick over this whole business? Just 
think of the people we had at our last 
concert! Why, I haven’t been out of my 
bed since the concert was given! 

EpiITtor.—Perhaps when you are re- 
stored to your former health you may 
look at this question from a different 
viewpoint. 

VoIcE OVER THE ’PHONE.—No, I shan’t. 
I have always been happy to have MusI- 
CAL AMERICA on my library table, but I 
must banish it. Please have it stopped 
at once. 

Epitor.—Certainly, Madam—and we 
will be pleased to return you the bal- 
ance of your unexpired subscription. 
Shall we send it in cash or by check? 

VoIcE OVER THE ’PHONE (angrily).— 
You can send a check. 

EDITOR (wiping his brow and calling) 


—Boy! Another glass of ice-water! 





NEW YORK SEASON 
FOR NATIONAL OPERA 
COMPANY OF CUBA 


Two-Months’ Engagement at 
Hammerstein’s Lexington 
Avenue Opera House in Pros- 
pect, Beginning in May—New 
Corporation to Take Over Man- 
agement of the Theater— 
Numerous Singers of Distinction 
in the Havana Organization 





Beginning late in May, a season of 
grand opera will be given in New York, 
probably at Hammerstein’s Lexington 
Avenue Opera House, by the company 
from the National Theater and Opera 
House of Havana, Cuba. This informa- 
tion was made public this week by the 
New York Herald. The season will last 


two months. Dave Echamendia, Alfredo 
Moison and S. M. de Pasquale, represent- 
ing the company, are now in New York. 
The Havana National Theater will be 
opened about April 1, and the company, 
which is a national institution receiving 
a subsidy from the Cuban government, 
will come here after the season there. 
Equipped with a repertory of twenty 
or thirty operas, the company contains 
some of the world’s leading singers. 


Titta Ruffo was to have appeared in 
Havana in March and he may come with 


the organization to New York. Among 
the singers are Juanita Capella, dra- 
matic soprano; Rosina Storchio, Bernice 
de Pasquale, Carmen Melis and Regina 
Alvarez. Among the men are Giuseppe 
Anselmi, tenor; José Palet, Tito Schipa, 
Bernardo de Muro, Manfredo Polverosi 
and Giuseppe de Luca, noted as a bari- 


tone. Maria Barrientos, Gemma Bel- 
lincioni and Marthe Chénal have also 


been mentioned as possible members of 
the company. 

News of the project followed the an- 
nouncement in Albany of the incorpora- 
tion of a new amusement concern called 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House 
Company, with capital stock of $5,000. 
This company, according to The Herald, 
will take over the management of Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Lexington Avenue Opera 
House, built originally for the American 
Opera Company, but used since its open- 
ing last Spring as a theater for motion 
pictures and vaudeville. Judicial orders 
stood in the way of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
project to present grand opera because 
of his ten-year agreement with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company not to re-enter 
the operatic field. Mr. Hammerstein 
will not participate in the direction of 
either the company or the theater during 
the projected season. 


R. E. Johnston Threatens Suit Against 
Godowsky 


It was said last week that R. E. John- 
ston, the musical manager, had deter- 
mined to sue Leopold Godowsky, the 
pianist, in the sum of $25,000 for refus- 
ing to play on February 11 at the Bilt- 
more Morning Musicales. Mr. Godow- 
sky would not play because another 
artist, Enrico Caruso, was announced 
more prominently than he was. Mr. 
Johnston was forced to engage Ger- 


maine Schnitzer at the last moment. The 
action will be brought for breach of con- 
tract. It is added that Mr. Godowsky 
threatens a counter action. 


DECLARES MISS FARRAR’S 
FEELINGS WERE INJURED 


Mother of Prima Donna Explains Why 
Latter Signed Ellis Contract— 
Wanted to Continue at Opera 








Geraldine Farrar has maintained a 
strict silence with regard to her relations 
with the Metropolitan Opera House since 
the announcement that she will be under 
the management of Charles A. Ellis next 
season, but last Sunday’s New York 
newspapers contained interviews on the 
subject with Mrs. Sidney Farrar, mother 
of the prima donna. 

“In spite of the many rumors, it was 
not a financial disagreement,” said Mrs. 
Farrar. “Miss Farrar had no disagree- 
ment or misunderstanding with the opera 
management. 

“Had Mr. Gatti-Casazza approached 
my daughter previous to January 7, when 
she signed a contract to sing under the 
management of Charles A. Ellis, she 
would have signed a contract with the 
Metropolitan for another term of years 
at exactly the same salary she had been 
receiving. 

“Miss Farrar had a five-year contract 
with the Metropolitan, expiring April 14, 
with an option for two weeks’ additional 
service. It has been customary in the 
cases of artists of Miss Farrar’s standing 
to discuss renewal of a contract six 
months to a year before it expires. 

“My daughter thought it strange 
nothing was said to her at the close of 
last season. She waited all Summer. 
During the Fall the family advised her 
to wait until Mr. Gatti-Casazza opened 
the subject. 

“In the meantime Miss Farrar had re- 
ceived many offers. She had done con- 
cert work under Mr. Ellis’s management 
before, and finally, when her patience was 
exhausted, she signed a contract with 
him. She was very much hurt over the 
Metropolitan management’s failure to 
mention a new contract. 

“Naturally she could not go to them 
and ask them whether they wanted her 
or not. But one has to have some pro- 
tection in these precarious times. Miss 
Farrar felt she had been slighted and of 
course she could not jeopardize her fu- 
ture.” 

Mrs. Farrar denies the prima donna 
intends to give up opera. She says Miss 
Farrar. loves opera singing and believes 
she will have an opportunity to continue 
her operatic work. 





PUCCINI STRICTLY NEUTRAL 





Composer Declares He’s Unwilling to 
Choose Between French and Germans 


A Paris despatch of February 13 to 
the New York Sun says that Puccini, 
the composer, has telegraphed the Temps 
to the effect that the letter which he is 
alleged to have sent to Dr. Wolff, secre- 
tary of the German Dramatic Authors 
Society, denying that he was in any way 
hostile to Germany, is a fake. He adds: 

“My opinion always has been that an 
artist should occupy himself with his 
art and give his blood when his country 
is in danger, but should never occupy 
himself with politics.” 

The Temps, commenting on the tele- 
gram, says it implicitly admits that the 
alleged letter to Dr. Wolff expressed 
Puccini’s real sentiments. 

The widow of Victorien Sardou has 
written to the papers warmly congratu- 
lating Director Gheusi for striking Puc- 
cini’s works from the répertoire of the 
Opéra Comique. 

Alongside her letter there is published 
a letter from Puccini to a paper in Milan 
explaining that the reason why he took 
up a position of neutrality was his un- 
willingness to choose between French 
and German friends. It was not, he 
adds, a question of profit, but one of 
“moral illness,” which was the result of 
the sentiment of revolt which he felt at 
the excesses committed in the course of 
the war. “Any other declaration,” con- 
cludes Puccini, “would have appeared to 
be dictated by vulgar considerations.” 





Mr. Arbos, once the concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, now 
violin teacher at the Royal College of 
Music, London, and beloved in Spain as 
a conductor, has been in Rome conduct- 
ing three orchestral concerts. Some of 
the critics said that his reading of 
Beethoven was the best yet heard in 
Rome, others did not like it; but he was 
obliged to give a third concert after only 
two had been announced. 


NEW JERSEY SEEKS 
REGISTRATION LAW 


Bill Introduced into Legislature 
For Certification of Music 
Teachers 





Through the efforts of the Musicians’ 
Society of Jersey City, N. J., a bill was 
introduced in the State legislature at 
Trenton on Monday by Assemblyman 
Charles A. Ostrom, providing for the 
registration of music teachers in the 
State of New Jersey. The bill follows, 
in most respects, the plan originally sug- 
gested by John C. Freund in his address 
before the Music Teachers’ Convention in 
Saratoga, N. Y., last June, and is similar 
also to the bill introduced into the Cali- 


fornia legislature a few weeks ago. 

The Ostrom bill makes the following 

provisions: 
_ (1) A State Board of Music Exam- 
iners is created, consisting of profes- 
sional musicians appointed by the gov- 
ernor and to serve without salary. 

(2) All music teachers now teaching 
must register with the Board within six 
months. Application for registration 
must contain a statement of qualifica- 
tions, places of study, etc., same being 
sworn to. A certificate will then be 
granted by the Board containing afore- 
said information. This certificate must 
be displayed in the applicant’s studio 
and a copy is obtainable from the county 
clerk. Registrations must be renewed 
annually. 

_ (8) After six months any person de- 
siring to teach music who has not reg- 
istered with the Board must demonstrate 
his capability by passing an examina- 
tion. The Board of Examiners is the 
sole judge of capability, standards, etc. 
_(4) Failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of the act is punishable by a 
term in jail, fine or both. 





Says $100,000 Forfeit Held Caruso to 
Monte Carlo Contract 


If Enrico Caruso had not consented 
to sing in Monte Carlo this Spring he 
would have forfeited a sum amounting 
to something like $100,000, according to 
his secretary, E. M. Scognamilio. Mr. 
Scognamilio stated last week not only 
that Mr. Caruso would positively return 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company 
next season, but that he would sing 
there for the next four years in accord- 
ance with a five-year contract signed a 
year ago. 





THE ART SUPPLEMENT 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 











ITH this week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is presented as an art 
supplement a portrait of Arturo Tosca- 
nini, the noted conductor of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. There are many who 
consider him without question the great- 
est operatic conductor in the world, fo: 
his art has for years commanded the 
most profound’ respect throughout 
Europe, in the United States and in, 
~ ° . 
South America. Had it not been for the 
war, this season would have marked his 
appearance also in Russia. 

At the Metropolitan Mr. Toscanini has 
won many artistic triumphs, not only in 
Italian and French works, but in several! 
of the greatest Wagner operas as well. 
His “Tristan” has been pronounced the 
best since Seidl’s. His versatility and 
acquaintance with different schools is 
further strikingly shown in his interpre 
tation of the Russian “Boris Godounoff,”’ 
of Weber’s “Euryanthe,” of the French 
“Manon,” “Ariane” and “Carmen,” as 
well as in the older and newer Italian 
works. 

The announcement made recently i! 


MUSICAL AMERICA that Mr. Toscanini 
may tour the United States with the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 


gives promise that music-lovers in some 
of our Southern and far Western cities 
who are as yet unacquainted with his 
art will have an opportunity this Spring 
of judging it for themselves. 

Marie Cavan, the American soprano, 
recently made a markedly successful 
guest appearance at the National Czech 
Opera in Prague. 
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LOUISE HOMER AND HER CHILDREN 
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Louise Homer, the Great American Contralto, Who Has Found It Possible to Be an Operatic Artist of the Highest Distinction and Also to Be a Mother with a 


Beautiful Home Life. 


From Left to Right: Catherine, Mme. 


Homer, Hester, Ann, and Louise. 


Catherine and Ann Are Twins 





NEW EDUCATIONAL 
MOVEMENT BEGUN 
NEAR NEW YORK 


Edward Maryon, Distinguished 
Composer, Plans Great Con- 
servatory as First Step to 
Founding an American Bay- 
reuth at Montclair, N. J.- 
Prominent Impresario to have 
Charge of Institution 


NOTHER step has been taken toward 
inaugurating, virtually within walk- 
ing distance of New York City, a musical 
educational highest 
type. The announcement that Edward 


institution of the 


Maryon, an English composer, who has 
made his home in this country during the 
last two years will erect such a school in 
Montclair, New Jersey, was made this 
week. 

Mr. Maryon, though born in England 
of Dutch and French parentage, has 
lived the greater part of his life in 
France and Germany and has devoted 
himself seriously to the composition of 
music-dramas, among them a “Cycle of 
Life,” consisting of seven dramas in- 
tended to be reproduced consecutively 
during a week’s time. 

In MusicAL AMERICA there appeared 





last Spring an interview with this com- 
poser in which his desire to found a sort 
of Bayreuth festival-theater was dis- 
closed. It appears that in making his 
plans for this, the conservatory idea has 
developed also. Mr. Maryon in speaking 
to a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
about the project declared: “Since my 
arrival in this country I have been urged 
to consider Montclair as a suitable cen- 
ter for my festival theater. With it 
the need of a conservatory has been 
pressed upon me, a conservatory which 
shall be modelled on more socialistic 
(musically speaking) lines, without the 
jingle of the plutocratic baubles of Man- 
hattan yet within the vicinity of the 
great city. It is thought that this will 
act as a nucleus for my festival theater 
which will come later.” 

The printed announcement goes on to 
say: “The management of the institu- 
tion will be under the immediate direc- 
tion of one of America’s best known im 
presarios, guaranteeing the services of 
the most celebrated and capable profes- 
sors in New York City. Only those 
of the highest reputation in their special 
departments will have the guidance of 
the student. Furthermore, after’ the 
period demanded by the institution, those 
who intend making of music a profes- 
sional career and are considered elig- 
ible, through this same ‘impresario,’ 
will have every means to prove their 
talents to the public of New York and 
elsewhere and to be launched on a suc- 
cessful career. Students entering with 
the intention of following music as a 
profession will be allowed, after the sec- 
ond year of study, to compete for free 
scholarships. 


“The musical direction of the conser- 
vatory will be under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Maryon, a winner of the 
Grand Prix, Paris, a composer with a 
Kuropean reputation, now a citizen and 
resident of this country. His acquaint- 
ance with conservatory work is guaran- 
teed by his affiliations with the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, England, 
where he was a personal pupil of the late 
principal, Sir George Macfarren, and 
later as a personal pupil of Profesor Dr. 


Franz Willner, late director of the 
Cologne Conservatory of Music, Ger- 
many. 


“Qwing to its proposed proximity to 
New York City, the conservatory can pro- 
vide tuition in every branch of musical 
art, vocal, instrumental and theoretical, 
from the most renowned profesors of the 
metropolis. According to the number of 
students enrolled in the various depart- 
ments of musical learning, arrangements 
will be made to acquire the most notable 
professors who at set hours and days of 
the week will be in attendance at the 
conservatory. In this manner no branch 
of musical art will be neglected. It will 
be as accessible for a flutist, horn or 
trombone player as for an opera or con 
cert singer, concert pianist, or peda 
gogue, organist and professor. Chil 
dren’s classes will also be organized, un 
der a teacher whose method has become 
world famous. 

“Apart from these special studies, stu- 
dents will be able to attend the general 
classes in sight reading and singing, 
quartet playing, choral and chorus work, 
stage and operatic declamation and de 
portment, musical history and science. 
Further, classic and folk dancing classes 


will be held under the supervision of a 
Daleroze professor of ‘gymnastique 
rhythmique.’ In the course of time, 
when the quantity of students makes it 
possible, an orchestra will be formed 
for concerted playing. 

“Students’ concerts will be given dur- 
ing the scholastic year, and concerts by 
celebrated artists during the Winter will 
be given in connection with the conser- 
vatory. 

“Advanced students will have the priv- 
ilege of attending performance at the 
opera, and concerts in New York during 
the season.” 


Philadelphia to Have Its Three Extra 
Opera Performances 


Philadelphia will not be deprived of 
the three extra performances by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, although 
there was doubt for a time as to whether 
the subscriptions would be sufficient in 
amount to warrant giving them. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza decided last week after 
the Tuesday performance in Philadelphia 
of “Die Walkiire,” that he would carry 
out the schedule. Hearty support was 
pledged by the subscribers at the last. 
At the first of these extra performances, 
on February 23, “Madame Sans-Géne”’ 
will come to its first hearing in Phila 
delphia. The other performances will 
take place on March 23 and April 20. 


Firmin Swinnen, assistant organist of 
Antwerp Cathedral, is raising money 
for his compatriots by giving organ re 
citals in the North of England. 
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“1? AMORE DEI TRE RE” AT METROPOLITAN 
AGAIN COMPELS WHOLE-SOULED ADMIRATION 


Montemezzi’s Fascinating Opera Receives its First Performance of the Season—A New “‘AI- 
berich” Appears in ‘Siegfried’ for First Time in a Decade—Excitement of Caruso Ad- 
mirers Reaches Acute Stage as His Farewell Approaches 








ONTEMEZZI’S “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” the triumph of last season, 
was given its first hearing this year at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Thurs- 
day evening of last week. Considering 
the unequivocal success which crowned 
the wonderful little tragedy last Winter, 
its absence from the répertoire until so 
late a date was disquieting. Curious 
rumors had even been afloat some weeks 
ago to the effect that the opera would 
not be given at all. However, announce- 
ment of its reappearance was made at 
the time of the stir over Caruso’s de- 
parture. “L’Amore” was to be held as 
one of the compensations for the with- 
drawal of the pampered tenor. The move 
was a sagacious one. 
“T’Amore” has retained its hold on 


the public affections. One of the largest 
audiences of the season listened to it 
spellbound last week and applauded it 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


EDNESDAY Evening, February 17, 
Leoni’s “‘L’Oracolo.’’ Misses Bori, 
Braslau; Messrs. Botta, Scotti, Didur, 
Rossi. Followed by Leoncavallo’s vil 
Pagliacci.’”” Mme. Destinn; Messrs. Ca- 
ruso, Didur, Tegani. Conductor, Mr. 


Polacco. 


Thursday Afternoon, February 18, 


Wagner’s “Gotterdammerung.” Mmes. 
Kurt, Matzenauer; Messrs. Berger, 
Weil, Braun, Goritz. Conductor, Mr. 
Hertz. 


Thursday Evening, February 18, Puc- 
cini’s “‘Manon Lescaut.’’ Miss Bori; 
Messrs. Martinelli, Scotti, De Segurola. 
Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Friday Evening, February 19, Mo- 
zart’s ‘“‘Magic Flute.’”’ Mmes. Gadski, 
Hempel, Schumann; Messrs. Sembach, 
Goritz, Witherspoon, Reiss, Althouse. 
Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday Afternoon, February 20, 
Verdi’s “Il Trovatore.” Mmes. Des- 
tinn, Ober; Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, 
Rothier. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Saturday Evening, February 20, Puc- 
cini’s ‘“‘Tosca.’’ Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Botta, Scotti. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Monday Afternoon, February 22, 
Wagner's “‘Parsifal.”’ Mme. Kurt (first 
time here as “‘Kundry’’); Messrs. Sem- 
bach, Whitehill, Braun, Goritz, Middle- 
ton, Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Monday Evening, February 22, Mon- 
temezzi’s ‘‘L’Amore dei Tre Re.’”’ Miss 
Bori; Messrs. Ferrari-Fontana, Amato, 
Didur. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Wednesday Evening, February 24, 
Wagner's “Die Walkire.”” Mmes. Gad- 
ski (“*Briinnhilde’’), Kurt, Ober; Messrs. 
Berger, Braun, Ruysdael. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Evening, February 25, Puc- 
cini’s “‘La Boheme.” Mmes. Alda, 
Schumann; Messrs. Martin (his first 
appearance this season), Scotti, De 
Segurola, Tegani. Conductor, Mr. Po- 
lacco. 


Friday Evening, February 26, Weber’s 
“Euryanthe.” Mmes. Hempel, Ober, 
Garrison; Messrs. Sembach, Weil, Mid- 
dleton, Bloch. Conductor, Mr. Tosca- 
nini. 


Saturday Afternoon, February 27, 
Giordano’s ‘‘Madame Sans-Géne.”’ Miss 
Farrar; Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, De 
Segurola, Althouse. Conductor, .Mr. 
Toscanini. 


Saturday Evening, February 27, Ver- 
di’s ‘‘Aida.’’ Mmes. Destinn, Matzen- 
auer; Messrs. Martin, Scotti, Didur. 
Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 











with all the effusiveness that character- 
ized its receptions last year. Except for 
Mmes. Mattfeld and Robeson, who were 
new in small parts, the cast was the 
same as at the premiere. 

On greeting the work at the outset of 
its second year, one is moved to reiter- 
ate afresh all the compliments so pro- 
fusely showered on it a year ago. Com- 
ing so closely upon the heels of that 
other example of modern Italian operatic 
craft, “Madame Sans-Géne,” its quali- 
ties exert an impression all the more 
compelling. It is true that “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” lacks musical originality in 
the highest sense. But apart from that, 
it deserves the deepest attention of all 
contemporary opera-makers as a _ type 
and symbol of what lyric drama should 
be. The character of its subject matter, 
the lavish poetry and glowing imagi- 
native charm in the presentation there- 
of, the perfect balance preserved at all 
points between drama and music and the 
heart-searching eloquence of the music 
as such captivate the sense and move the 
spirit as inexorably at the tenth hearing 
as at the first. 

Listening after a lapse of nearly a 
year to this music one is struck just as 
powerfully as at first by the distinc- 
tion, the aristocratic sensitiveness of 
Montemezzi’s speech; by the _ ac- 
cent of whole-souled sincerity with which 
he utters it; by its emotional directness 
and by the cohesiveness and purity of its 
style. Beauty rests like a benison on 
every page of this score, and also a cer- 
tain element of classicism in no wise in- 
compatible with force of dramatic ex- 
pression. One might dilate at great 
length upon the individual fine points of 
the work, but the temptation must be 
resisted at present. 

As before, first praise falls to Miss 
Bori and Mr. Toscanini. The former’s 
Fiora is and remains her very best 
achievement. Last week her singing 
surpassed anything else she has done 
this season. Her characterization was, 
as last year, carried out with exquisite 
taste and delicacy and an unapproachable 
beauty of plastic grace. The inner strug- 
gle in the scene of Avito’s importuni- 
ties is expressed with a poignancy that 
clutches at the heart. Mr. Toscanini’s 
reading of the score is suffused with 
every evidence of devotion and abiding 
love for the work. The audience sym- 
pathized with his indignation when, in 
the first act, a disgraceful clacque broke 
in with applause upon one of the deli- 
cate orchestral passages. With what 
feeling for its tragic forebodings he 
reads that superb and almost Tschai- 
kowskyan page which mirrors Fiora’s 
soul as she mounts the battlements! 
And how luscious and tender he makes 
the thrilling love music! 

Mr. Ferrari-Fontana returned to the 
Metropolitan fold as Avito. His imper- 
sonation is poetic and admirable and his 
singing last week was, in the main, ex- 
cellent. Excellent, too, was Mr. Amato’s 
Manfredo, and the Archibaldo of Mr. 
Didur was a splendidly built and grip- 
ping portrayal. Mme. Robeson was the 
Servant and Mme. Mattfeld the Peas- 
ant Woman. The impressive Gregorian 
choral strains at the opening of the 
third act were finely sung. 


“Siegfried” in “Ring” Cycle 


The “Ring” passed its third stage on 
Friday afternoon of last week when 
“Siegfried” was sung before a vast gath- 
ering. It is long since the glorious first 
act has been carried through with more 
electrical effect. Mr. Urlus was in his 
best form and Siegfried is his best part. 
Mr. Reiss has actually added another 
telling detail to his enduringly wonder- 
ful Mime! He now expresses annoy- 
ance and disgust most humorously when 
the Wanderer successfully answers his 
divers questions. Mr. Whitehill sang the 
aged Wotan for the first time in some 
years. He was somewhat hoarse but one 
forgot the fact in the broad majesty and 
nobility of his characterization. Opera- 
goers who have seen no other Alberich 
than Mr. Goritz in more than a decade 
were treated at last to a change made 
necessary by the sterling baritone’s sud- 
den indisposition. The rdéle fell to Mr. 
Leonhardt, who assumed it at a moment’s 
notice and gave a performance of much 
excellence in all respects. 

Mme. Ober delivered Erda’s sublime 


music nobly and Miss Schumann was 
the Forest Bird. But, as at the last 
“Siegfried,” her singing lacked the need- 
ful flexibility for this difficult and tricky 
music. The Briinnhilde of Mme. Gadski 
is an old and reliable friend. But the 
esteemed soprano was not in good voice 
last week. 

Mr. Hertz treated the score in a man- 
ner that made the performance an un- 
interrupted succession of voluptuous 
emotional thrills. 

For the benefit of the popular Satur- 
day night patrons the “Ring” went back 
a step last week when the “Walkiire” 
was repeated. Chief interest in the per- 
formance on this occasion lay in the in- 
terchange of the roles of Sieglinde and 
Briinnhilde between Mmes. Gadski and 
Kurt. The former’s’ portrayal of 
the Valkyrie is a familiar matter, but 
Mme. Kurt’s Sieglinde was awaited with 
much interest. In appearance and tem- 
perament the new singer is well suited 
to a role of this type. It was an im- 
personation excellent in its salient as- 
pects, tender and moving. 

Mme. Gadski was in very much better 
vocal shape than she had been the pre- 
ceding day in “Siegfried.” Lila Robe- 
son’s Fricka was acceptable. Messrs. 
Berger, Braun and Ruysdael filled their 
accustomed parts and Mr. Hertz con- 
ducted a performance that was, on the 
whole, most stirring. 


Second “Fidelio” Performance 


Considering the rain and the supposed 
forbidding qualities of “Fidelio,” the at- 
tendance at the second performance of 
Beethoven’s opera last Monday evening 
must be described as distinctly encourag- 
ing. Standees were not as numerous as 
they have a habit of being at “Carmen” 
or “Pagliacci,” but the parquet and bal- 
conies were extremely well filled. Better 
still there was abundant enthusiasm— 
applause which rang true. One can only 
hope with the utmost earnestness that 
Mr. Gatti will persevere with “Fidelio” 
and not allow it to fall back easily into 
desuetude because it does not draw like 
Puccini. If he succeeds in establishing 
it as a fixture he will have accomplished 
one of the proudest and noblest feats of 
his career. 

Monday’s performance, while not ideal, 
was none the less beautiful and moving. 
Detractors of this work may rail as they 
will about the poverty of action, the 
slow pace of dramatic movement, the 
poor vocal writing and much else. Their 
complaints are justifiable. But when all 
is said “Fidelio” will still be found to 
touch and exalt the spirit, for its music 
is of eternal substance and its potency 
immutable despite all changes in oper- 
atic fashions. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s Leonora is one of 
her finest accomplishments. She may 
not look the réle and the higher flights 
of the music tax her vocal powers se- 
verely at times, albeit last Monday she 
sang better than at the premiére. Yet 
the heartfelt intensity and fervor with 
which she invests the character—espe- 
cially in the thrilling prison scene—are 
altogether irresistible. Her utterance of 
the “Nichts, nichts mein Florestan” cuts 
to the quick, and the heart-broken ex- 
clamations as she recognizes the prisoner 
are charged with poignant emotion. And 
there were splendid verve and fire in her 
duet with Mr. Urlus, “O Namenlose 
Freude”—a number that is, in parts, 
curiously suggestive of Schumann. 

Mr. Goritz not yet having recovered 
from his attack of bronchitis the réle 
of Pizarro was taken by Mr. Weil, who 
learned it at short notice and acquitted 
himself in all respects most creditably. 
Mr. Braun was again an admirable 
Rocco; Mr. Reiss, Jacquino; Mr. Urlus, 
an acceptable Florestan; Mr. Middleton, 
Don Fernando, and Mme. Schumann, 
Marcelline. 

The orchestra was not in its happiest 
form during the evening and the horn 
quartet was noticeably out of sorts. Mr. 
Hertz, however, received an ovation for 
his splendidly dramatic reading of the 
Leonore Overture. 


Two Caruso Appearances 


Caruso performances of the week were 
a Saturday matinée of Massenet’s 
“Manon” and an extra Monday matinée 
of “Carmen,” his last apnearances of the 
New York season as Des Grieux and 


Don José. Naturally, the house was 
thronged on both occasions, and every 
possible opportunity for a demonstration 
of adulation was eagerly seized upon. 
Seats sold at unprecedented prices, fore- 
casting the excitement that was to pre- 
vail with reference to Mr. Caruso’s final 
appearance of all this season last 
Wednesday in “Pagliacci,” for the per- 
formance of which it is recorded that 
one opera-goer paid $120 for two seats. 

Mr. Caruso was in wonderful voice in 
“Manon” and it was no wonder, look- 
ing at the matter solely on the vocal 
side, that he received the ovation he did. 
Miss Farrar and Messrs. Scotti and 
Rothier were admirable in their familiar 
roéles. Last Monday afternoon’s “Car- 
men” performance was for the benefit 
of the Metropolitan’s emergency fund, 
and it was estimated that the proceeds 
were about $15,000. The tenor was again 
in the best of voice and humor and 
Miss Farrar, Mme. Alda and Mr. Amato 
completed an eminent quartet of prin- 
cipals. Mr. Toscanini conducted. This 
was the last Caruso “Carmen,” but it is 
profoundly hoped that the opera will 
not be allowed to languish for the rest 
of the season merely because the great 
tenor has departed. The company is 
fortunately well fortified so far as ex- 
ponents of Don José are concerned. 

The glories of “Boris Godounow” were 
once more revealed at the Friday evening 
performance of last week. The cast re- 
mained unchanged. Gratitude to the 
Metropolitan company for its production 
of this opera is hard to express in terms 
sufficient unto the obligation. The third 
performance of “Madame Sans-Géne” 
took place on Wednesday evening of last 
week. The audience was large and ap- 
parently well pleased. 





KATHLEEN HOWARD’S RECITAL 





Century Opera Contralto Wins Laurels 
as a Concert Artist 


Kathleen Howard, erstwhile contralto 
of the defunct Century Opera Company, 
introduced herself in the capacity of 
liedersinger at AZolian Hall last Tues- 
day evening. Her efforts evoked hearty 
response from a large audience that in- 
cluded a number of those who had been 
her colleagues on Central Park West. 
Miss Howard’s program was agreeably 
diversified and a model of brevity—the 
whole thing consumed only a few min- 
utes over an hour. It began with 
Brahms’s seven “Gypsy Songs” and some 
Scotch, Irish and French folksongs. Then 
came Massenet’s “Crépuscule” and Sid- 
ney Homer’s “Sing to Me”; Tschaikow- 
sky’s best song, “Nur wei die Sehnsucht 
Kennt”; Sinding’s “Ein Weib,” and Ar- 
nold Mendelssohn’s “Aus dem Hohenlied”’ 
and “Zarathustra’s Night-song,” both of 
which are fairly clever simulacra of 
Hugo Wolf. 

While the American. contralto is pri- 
marily an operatic singer, she is not 
hopelessly inexperienced in the trouble- 
some ways of. the concert platform. 
Doubtless she has had ample practice 
in this more aristocratic and exacting 
form of activity during her German 
career. As it was, she showed herself 
able to cope with her appointed duties 
very intelligently and in generally con- 
vincing fashion. Her delivery of prac- 
tically every item of the list was dis- 
tinguished by taste, discretion and sen- 
sitiveness to many of the subtler phases 
of interpretation. In such songs as the 
Irish “Ballinderry,” the Tschaikowsky 
masterpiece and the Mendelssohn num- 
bers, she disclosed qualities of effectual 
emotional penetration. A year of oper- 
atic appearances has acquainted local 
music lovers with the characteristics of 
Miss Howard’s singing and no fresh 
comment on that aspect of the question is 
called for now. 

Mr. Bos played the contralto’s accom- 
paniments. Miss Howard gave several 
encores during and after the regular 
program. mm ws FF 





German Singing Societies Join Forces 
in War Benefit Concert 


MERIDEN, CONN., Feb. 15.—Under the 
auspices of the United German Societies 
of this city an excellent concert for the 
benefit of German and Austrian widows 
and orphans was given at the Audito- 
rium on February 10. The Turner Lied- 
ertafel and Sangerbund, both of Meri- 
den, sang a number of spirited choruses 
under the direction of John H. Keller 
and A. Bob. Among the soloists were 
Herman G. Wendt, Anna Bilger and 
Hans Bilger, pianists; Frederick C. 
Beuck, violinist; Frau Mueller, soprano, 
and John Richardson, basso. 





Waldeman Liitschg, who spent one 
season in Chicago, was the solo pianist 
at one of the recent concerts of the 
Berlin Royal Opera Orchestra under 
Richard Strauss’s baton. 
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HARTFORD’S ORCHESTRA A VITAL FORCE 
IN CONNECTICUT’S MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT 














For Sixteen Years the Philhar- 
monic Society Has Been a Local 
Inspiration for the Besfin Music 
—Robert H. Prutting, the Pres- 
ent Conductor, an Able Musician 
Who Is Wielding a Strong 
Influence 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 15. 
_ what extent a local symphony or- 
chestra may affect the musical wel- 
fare of a city is illustrated convincingly 
in Hartford, where for sixteen years 
such an organization has been kept alive. 

The Hartford Philharmonic Society, 
Inc., was started through the influence 
of several of Hartford’s prominent so- 
ciety leaders who had a strong love and 
inclination for orchestral music. Mrs. 
Charles Dudley Warner, vice-president 
of the society, was its chief devotee, and 
through her untiring efforts and energy 
Hartford was secured a first-class or- 
chestra, capable of handling the best in 
the literature of orchestral music. 

In 1900 Mrs. Warner secured the co- 
operation of several personal friends, 
who shared her belief in the possibility 
of a symphony orchestra for Hartford, 
and in this way interest and support be- 
gan and money was subscribed. The 
orchestra began with about thirty-five 


of the leading players in and about the 
city, with Richmond P. Paine (now of 
Norfolk, Conn.,) as first conductor. The 
organization had about a dozen re- 
hearsals, and with the assistance of 
players from New York gave its first 
concert. 

Public interest was soon manifested in 
the enterprise, and the second season 
was attended by two concerts. In the 
meantime officers were elected, and A. 
A. Welch became president; Mrs. War- 
ner, vice-president Mrs. Walter Goodwin, 
secretary; Hon. Edward W. Hooker, 
treasurer, and Frank A. Sedgwick was 
selected as concertmaster and business 
manager. 


Concerts at a Nominal Fee 


It has been the aim of the management 
to provide concerts at a nominal fee, and 
the prices for admission afternoons have 
been 25 cents to all parts of the theater 
and from 25 cents to $1.000 for evening 
concerts. The afternoon concerts, until 
Mr. Prutting’s régime, have been consid- 
ered as public rehearsals, but are now 
virtually concerts. 

In this way the orchestra is trying 
to develop the public taste for orchestral 
music and increase the educational and 
cultural facilities of the community. 

Mr. Paine remained three seasons as 
conductor, and was succeeded by John 
Spencer Camp, who held the post for 
nine years, and who increased the num- 
ber of concerts a season to three and 
even four. 

In the Fall of 1911 Robert Henry 
Prutting was elected conductor to fill 
the place of Mr. Camp, who retired on 
account of illness. Mr. Prutting is now 
in his fourth year as conductor, and the 
orchestra, during his aggressive admin- 
istration, has made noteworthy gains. 
The balance and shading of tone and 
general ensemble is good. 

Fortunately the men who have acted 
as its conductors have been indefatiga- 
ble in their desire for constant improve- 
ment, and although the orchestra num- 
bers many members who are amateurs 
the results are remarkably fine. 

Mr. Prutting is well known in Con- 
necticut as a musician of ability, and as 
a pianist and composer. His entire 
schooling has been with teachers in this 
country, and he himself is one of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA’S strong advocates for 
education derived at home. He is strong- 
ly in sympathy with Mr. Freund’s 
propaganda and has endorsed it in sev- 
eral public lectures. 


Mr.Prutting’s Career 


Mr. Prutting graduated from Yale in 
1911, after receiving his elementary work 
in the local schools. He was president of 
the Euterpe Club during its existence. 

During the fiftieth anniversary year 
of the Hartford Sangerbund Mr. Prut- 
ting, its assistant director, conducted the 
rehearsals and their big concert in the 
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In the oval: Robert H. Prutting, conductor of the Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra. 
group: Mr. Sedgwick and Mr Coach (standing) and Miss Seydel and Mr. Prutting (seated) 


absence of Mr. Weidlich, the regular con- 
ductor. For several seasons he con- 
ducted a choral club in the south part 
of the city. Mr. Prutting has been for- 
tunate in winning several musical prizes; 
in 1902 he won the Ladies’ Home Journal 
prize of $150.00 in a contest with many 
others; the year he graduated from Yale 
he won the Steinert prize of $100.00 at 
that institution for his “Carnival” Over- 
ture, and last November he won the 
Sinfonia Fraternity prize of $100.00 and 
a certificate of merit for his fine setting 
of Drake’s “The American Flag” for 
male voices and piano. Mr. Prutting has 
written many delightful piano pieces and 
several orchestra numbers. His suite 
“Mexicana” was presented in Boston last 
June at a “Pop” concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and is now in re- 
hearsal with the Bangor Symphony Or- 


From left to right: 
F. A. Sedgwick, 
manager; Mr. 
Prutting, Irma 
Seydel, violin solo- 
ist; Mrs. Prutting, 
Jeanette Prutting 
and T. E. Couch, 
‘‘Musical Ameri- 
ca’s” Hartford 
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chestra for a concert in the near future. 

Mr. Prutting’s career as a conductor 
has created a deeply favorable impres- 
sion in and about Hartford. He is 
supported by sixty of the best musicians 
in the vicinity, and these concerts con- 
stitute the best music heard here, in- 
cluding even those of visiting orchestras. 
Mr. Prutting has a clever knack of bring- 
ing his musicians to a fine and intelli- 
gent understanding of the music they 
interpret. 

He has received the degree Bachelor 
of Music from Yale, and is at present 
organist and musical director of the 
First Presbyterian Church, of all the 
Masonic bodies working in Hartford, 
and also conductor of the Masonic Choir, 
a chorus of twenty-five of Hartford’s 
leading male church singers. 

T. E. C. 





WILL ASK AUSTRIA TO 
FREE DR. ADOLF BRODSKY 





American Musicians Enter Plea for Rus- 
sian Violinist Interned in Con- 
centration Camp 


For some time a petition for the re- 
lease of Dr. Adolf Brodsky, the distin- 
guished violinist, who is interned in an 
Austrian concentration camp, has been 
in circulation among his fellow artists in 
this coutnry. “Musicians of all nation- 
alities and sympathies have taken an 
interest in this plea,” says a statement 
issued this week in behalf of the peti- 
tioners, “but the signatures have been 
confined to those who are American citi- 
zens, or resident in America, as it is 
intended to have the petition presented 
to the Austrian Government through our 
State Department. 

“Dr. Brodsky spent the years from 
1891 to 1894 in this country, and was well 
known here. Recently he has been head 
of the Manchester College of Music, al- 
though he has continued his solo and 
ensemble playing in public, and was the 
soloist at the Christmas concert of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra only a 
year ago. 

“The petitioners include Rafael Joseffy, 
Victor Herbert, Josef Stransky, Rubin 
Goldmark, Prof. Horatio Parker, Paolo 


Gallico, George W. Chadwick, Arthur 
Foote, Wallace Goodrich, Frederick S. 
Converse, Leo Schulz, David Bispham, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Alfred Hertz, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, the Flonzaley Quartet, the Olive 
Mead Quartet, such musical critics as 
Huneker, Krehbiel, Henderson, Aldrich 
and Halperson in New York, and Hale, 
Elson, Downes and Parker in Boston, 
and some fifty other prominent musicians 
who come within the limitations as to 
birth or residence. 

“The violinist is a product of Viennese 
schooling, although Russian by birth, and 
the petitioners regard it as especially un- 
fortunate that he should have been im- 
prisoned in the country which he regards 
as his home.” They point out that Dr. 
Brodsky is in his sixty-fourth year, that 
his whole life has been devoted to his art, 
and that he cannot be regarded as a mil- 
itary or political factor. 


Brooklyn Season for San Carlo Opera 
Company 

After a successful tour of th> West, 

the San Carlo Opera Company is to give 

a season of grand opera in Brooklyn, be- 

ginning next Monday. Giuseppe An- 


gelini will conduct performances of 

- ; ; ; 
“Martha,” “Aida,” “Lucia,” , Faust, 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci, “Rigo- 


letto,” “La Gioconda,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” and “I] Trovatore.” 


CHRISTINE MILLER 
AS RECITAL ARTIST 


New York Hears Her in that 
Role for First Time—Ham- 
lin Her Associate 


Effecting her New York recital début, 
Christine Miller, one of America’s lead- 
ing concert-singers, was heard in joint 
recital with George Hamlin at Aeolian 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, February 
16. Unusual care was observed in the 
arrangement of the program, which was 
replete with interesting items: 

L. Schubert, “Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt,’’ ‘“‘Licht und Liebe,’’ Miss Miller and 
Mr. Hamlin; 2. Strauss, “Nichts,” “Das Ge- 
heimnis,”’ “All’ mein Gedanken,” ‘Hoffen 
und wieder verzagen,”’ “Wie sollten wir gehe 
sie. halten,”’ Mr. Hamlin; 38. Schumann, 
“Liebeslied,” “Marienwurmchen”; Strauss, 
“Mit deinen blauen Augen’; Mahler, “Hans 
und Grethe,”’ Wolf, ‘‘Dank des Paria,’’ Miss 
Miller ; 4. Saint-Saéns, ‘‘Le Soir descend sur 
la Colline,”’ Miss Miller and Mr. Hamlin; 5. 
Campbell-Tipton, ‘The Crying of Water’; 
Burleigh, “The Glory of the Day Was in Her 
Face,” “A Prayer,” Sibella; “O Bimba, Bim- 
betta,’”’ Mr. Hamlin; 6. Robert Kahn, “Trost,” 
“Agnes,” Miss Miller and Mr. Hamlin; 7. 
John Alden Carpenter, “On the Seashore of 
endless Worlds,” Horatio Parker, ‘Morning 
Song”; A. Walter Kramer, “A Nocturne,” 
Sidney Homer, “Ferry Me Across the Water’; 
Arthur Whiting, ‘“‘A Birthday,” Miss Miller; 
Ss. Brahms, “So Lass uns wandern,’ Miss 
Miller and Mr. Hamlin. 


The appearance of two such distin- 
guished artists as Miss Miller and Mr. 
Hamlin attracted a discriminating audi- 
ence. Duet-singing in America has 
never been made much of since the days 
when Georg Henschel and his wife used 
to charm thousands. It cannot be said 
that it is a particularly engaging musi- 
cal offering, as a rule, yet when executed 
with the taste and musicianship which 
two artists like the excellent contralto 
and the eminent tenor displayed it has a 
place in our musical scheme. Of espe- 
cial charm were the Kahn duets, unpre- 
tentious in manner but finely conceived. 

Miss Miller, in splendid voice, won her 
hearers at once. She chose a year to 
make her recital début in which the most 
distinguished lieder singers of Germany 
have appeared before us. Passing 
through the ordeal surpassingly well, 
she proved herself a singer who can de- 
servedly win the favor of any intelligent 
audience. Lieder singing is a specialty. 
Miss Miller has studied it seriously and 
her delivery of such difficult things as 
the Wolf “Dank des Paria,” a magnificent 
conception, was worthy of profound 
esteem. She was encored after both 
groups, singing a charming Reger song 
after the first and Carpenter’s droll 
“Don’t Céare” after the second. 

Mr. Hamlin’s art as a recitalist is too 
well known to require detailed comment 
here. Suffice it to record that he again 
exhibited those admirable qualities for 
which he was praised in this journal on 
the occasion of his recent recital. His 
Strauss group, to which he added the 
popular “Standchen,” was superb, as was 
his singing of Campbell-Tipton’s “Cry- 
ing of Water.” 

Coenraad v. Bos accompanied the 
singers most creditably. A. W. K. 





ANOTHER ANNA CASE SUCCESS 


Many Encores Exacted of Soprano in 
Her Union College Appearance 


In the Union College concert course at 
Schenectady, N. Y., on February 12, 
Anna Case of the Metropolitan Opera 
scored another of her successes, in a 
joint recital with Herbert Witherspoon, 
the basso. The enthusiasm was so great 
that she had barely time to give all the 
encores demanded of her, being com- 
pelled to leave for the West on the 10:18 
train, in order to be in St. Louis Sun- 
day for a private musicale together with 
the ’cellist, Pablo Casals. 

At Union College Miss Case sang an 
aria from “Lucia” and a duet with Mr. 
Witherspoon, besides songs by Rubin- 
stein, . Chopin, Thomas, Schumann, 
Brahms, Rimsky-Korsakow, Russell and 
Charles Gilbert Spross, who acted as the 
accompanist. 


Huge Chicago Audience for Kreisler 


CHICAGO, Feb. 15.—Fritz Kreisler, the 
Austrian violinist, is one of the few 
touring artists who visit Chicago who 
ean fill the vast spaces of the Auditorium 
in a recital. Yesterday afternoon a ca- 
pacity house greeted this distinguished 
virtuoso. His is an art that grows upon 
one for its truth and beauty. There is in 
his playing such fine sincerity that mech- 
anism is lost sight of entirely. 

Yesterday’s program contained no new 
pieces. M. R. 
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JERSEY CITY MUSICIANS 
ENDORSE THE PROPAGANDA 





John C. Freund Makes His Address on “‘The Musical Independence 
of the United States’? Before a Representative Audience—Dis- 
cusses Musical Problems That Beset Communities Adjacent to 
Great Cities—Local Press Gives Cordial Support 


T the invitation of the Musicians’ 
Society, of Jersey City, John C. 
Freund, the Editor of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, delivered his well-known address 
on “The Musical Independence of the 
United States,” on Thursday evening, 
February 11, at the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium, at Fairmount avenue, near 
the Boulevard. 
The audience was representative, and 
included many prominent musicians and 
music teachers of Jersey City, sev- 


eral of the State senators and as- 
semblymen and also a strong delegation 
from the members of the Board of 
Education of the Public Schools. 

Proceedings were opened by a per- 
formance of the Minueto and Finale of 
the Mozart Symphony in G Minor by 
the Dickinson High School ,Orchestra, 
under the competent direction of Morris 
E. Schwartz. 

James P. Dunn, President of the 
Musicians’ Society, then made an able 
and informing address as to the pur- 
poses of the Musicians Society, which 
already has a large and representative 
membership, but which he hoped would, 
before long, include all the musicians 
and music teachers in Hudson County. 

Mr. Dunn gave a general idea of the 
scope of the Society, which, besides, en- 
deavoring to promote the interests of 
musicians and teachers and bring about 
good fellowship among them, was 
earnestly endeavoring to secure legis- 
lative enactment looking to the regis- 
tration and standardization of music 
teachers. As a direct result of the so- 
ciety’s efforts Jersey City has already 
obtained a comprehensive library of 
music, including the scores of all the 
leading operas, symphonies, etc. 

He gave a brief synopsis of the bill 
which will be introduced into the Jer- 


sey legislature soon, by Assemblyman 
Charles W. Ostrom. 

Mr. Dunn expressed his satisfaction 
at having been able to secure the presence 
of the distinguished editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, to give the musicians and 
music-lovers of Jersey City an address 
which had already attracted the greatest 
attention and interest all over the coun- 
try, and even in Europe. 

He then introduced the Chairman of 
the meeting, the Hon. Alexander Hamill, 
of the Board of Education. In well 
chosen words, Mr. Hamill took occasion 
to speak of Mr. Freund’s life work in the 
interest of music, musicians and the 
music industries. 

He spoke of the struggles that Mr. 
Freund had gone through in his earlier 
years, and told how now, that he had 
become a national authority, he was de- 
voting his time and his strength to the 
musical uplift in this country and to 
further the interests of musicians, to 
bring about a better appreciation of our 
own composers, music teachers, singers 
and players, and also to arouse the 
people to the necessity of doing some- 
thing to regulate the musical profession, 
so that not only the public might be pro- 
tected, but the reputable members of the 
profession should no longer suffer from 
the acts of irresponsible persons who 
undertake to teach music without ade- 
quate knowledge and preparation, which 
often resulted in misery as well as loss 
of time and money to those who had 
fallen victims to their unscrupulousness 
and ignorance. 

He spoke of MusicAL AMERICA, the 
paper of which Mr. Freund is editor, as 
generally accepted as the most capable, 
most independent and the most honest 
publication of its kind in the United 
States to-day. 

He then introduced the editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, who was received 
with applause. 


In the course of his address, of which 
it is unnecessary to speak at the present 
time, Mr. Freund spoke of local condi- 
tions, commended the work of Mr. Dunn, 
the president of the Musicians Society, 
of Mme. Franziska Hopf its vice-presi- 
dent, of Henrietta Foster Wescott, its 
secretary, and of J. Belle Boltwood, the 
treasurer, for the good work that they 
were doing, which would undoubtedly, 
before long, have very practical results. 

He showed how, in a community like 
Jersey City, the propinquity of a great 
cosmopolitan city like New York created 
a competition which was serious indeed 
for local musicians and teachers. It was, 
therefore, incumbent upon those who 
lived in Jersey City to sustain their own 
musical talent in every reasonable and 
fair way. 

He laid particular stress on the value 
to any community of supporting and en- 
couraging its own musical organizations. 

He said he was very glad to see the 
good work Mr. Schwartz was doing with 
the Dickinson High School Orchestra. 

At the conclusion of the address the 
audience applauded for several minutes. 

Mr. Hamill then rose and proposed 
a vote of thanks for Mr. Freund, for an 
address which he characterized as “one 
of the most instructive, interesting and 
uplifting” that he had ever listened to. 
The resolution was passed amid renewed 
applause. 

Afterwards Mr. Freund was warmly 
congratulated by Assemblyman Ostrom 
and Senator Egan, and was accompanied 
to the Jersey City Club, where he was 
entertained by Assemblyman Ostrom, 
before leaving for New York. 

Among those present were:Senator 
Egan, Assemblymen Ostrom, Colgate, 
Sullivan and Agnew, Judge Tennent, As- 
sistant County. Register Baker, and many 
prominent musicians of Hudson County, 
among whom were Louis R. Dressler, 
Mrs. C. H. Westcott, soprano; Mme. 
Franziska Hopf, Eugene Hicks, the bari- 
tone; Ernest Russell, the violinist; Philip 
James, Organist of St. John’s Church; 
Oscar Lang, pianist; the Misses Earle, 
Boltwood and Wittpen, Rev. E. L. Stod- 


dard and Mrs. Stoddard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dimse, Frank Scribner of the Board of 
Education, and Mrs. Scribner and Clara 
Walters. 





COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


(From the Jersey Journal) 


Mr. Freund has achieved an interna- 
tional reputation as an authority on 
musical matters in this country. His 
propanganda on behalf of American 
musicians has made him a _ well-known 
figure. 


(From the Hudson (N. J.) Observer) 


The speaker will be John C. Freund, 
Editor-in-Chief of MusIcCAL AMERICA, 
whose propaganda on behalf of the 
American Musician has given him world- 
wide reputation and secured for him 
recognition as an international authority. 


(From the Hudson (N. J.) Observer 


A distinguished audience applauded 
every point scored by the speaker, who 
concluded his address by paying a strong 
tribute to the work of American women. 


(From the Hoboken (N. J.) Observer) 


Music lovers from all parts of the 
State have become interested and it is 
expected that many will welcome the 
Editor, who has been appearing before 
large audiences all over the country. 


(From the Newark (N. J.) Call) 


John C. Freund, the distinguished 
editor of MusicAL AMERICA, whose 
“Declaration of the Musical Independ- 
ence of the United States” has aroused 
international interest and widespread 
discussion, leading in many instances to 
legislative action by various States, de- 
livered his address on that subject, un- 
der the auspices of the Musicians’ So- 
ciety of Jersey City, in the Women’s 
Club Auditorium on Thursday evening 
before a large audience that included 
many of the most prominent people of 
Hudson County. 

Mr. Freund, who carries the weight of 
his years easily, was greeted with en- 
thusiasm. 





Aborns to Conduct Spring Season of 
Opera in Boston 

Milton and Sargent Aborn announced 

this week that they would give a limited 

season of opera in English in Boston, 

beginning April 1, at the Boston The- 


ater. The Century Opera managers ex- 
plained that this would not affect their 
plans for giving opera in New York, pre- 
viously announced, but that it might lead 
to a plan to give opera simultaneously 
in both cities. 











Scotti as 
‘* Chim-Fen ”’ 














SCOTTI 


Repeats His London Triumph in “L’Oracolo” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House 








‘The Honors of the Evening went, Without Question, to Mr. Scotti’’ 





PRESS COMMENTS 





Not only in make-up and costume, but in pose, 
gesture and movement, the great Italian baritone 
gave a gruesomely realistic characterization of 
the villainous Chinaman, every detail of his por- 
trayal, even to the forward inclination of his 
head, the indrawing of his shoulders and elbows 
and the ghastly limpness of his pendulous fin- 
gers, showing careful study and elaboration. 

Few persons are likely to forget the uncanny 
sight Scotti presented as he sank, loose and spine- 
less, under the onslaught of his murderer, and 
later as he flopped forward in a heap and rolled 
over on the stage-—New York Press. 


The principal figure of the little opera is Mr. 
Scotti’s skillful and characteristic impersonation 
of Chim-Fen. It is a consistent and typical rep- 
resentation of furtive evil; in its way, of singu- 
lar fascination—New York Times. 


Senor Scotti added another extraordinary por- 
trait to his gallery —New York Commercial. 


The honors of the evening went without ques- 
tion to Mr. Scotti, whose conception and inter- 
pretation of the infamous Chim-Fen was of 
compelling realism.—New York American. 


Mr. Scotti, in the role of Chim-Fen, gave an- 
other of his superb character portrayals, so dif- 
ferent from the rest of his characters that it was 
dificult to recognize him in the garb and action 
of the slinking Chinatown murderer. In the 
scene when he lures the child toward him his 
villainy was so thrilling that it caused many to 


shudder.—New York Herald. 


The acting of M. Antonio Scotti, the villain 
who stole the child, was, according to operatic 
standards, admirable-—Morning Telegraph. 


Mr. Scotti gave an admirable picture, and 
added to his laurels as the opium den keeper, 
absolutely sinking his handsome personality in 
that of a shabbily-clad and sneaking villain. — 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


All doubt as to whether Mr. Caruso 
would come back to us has been settled 
by the formal announcement that he 
never contemplated severing his connec- 
tion with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, that there was absolutely no fric- 
tion between himself and Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza or the Metropolitan directors, 
and that already a year ago he had 
signed a five-year contract with the Com- 
pany, and had no intention of breaking it. 

Thus, it can be stated that he will 
positively appear next season at the 
Metropolitan. 

You remember that I told you that one 
of the reasons that singers, and espe- 


cially popular tenors, get exaggerated 
ideas of their own importance, is the 
ridiculous stuff that is printed about 
them in the daily papers, which thus 
contribute to throw a halo of romance 
about people who are often ver, amiable, 
but also very ordinary personages out- 
side the opera house. 

‘ A striking instance of this has just 
been given by the description in the daily 
papers of Mr. Caruso’s appearance at a 
morning musicale at a prominent hotel. 
At the close an account is given of how 
the women rushed and mobbed him, and 
how one young girl, not long out of her 
teens, exclaimed: 

“IT cannot realize that you are going 
away from me! Promise me that you 
are not going to the war!” Then she 
kissed him on both cheeks, and threw 
her arms about the tenor’s neck.” 

Another paper, recording the incident, 
states that “abashed by the display of 
affection, the tenor shrank into his dress- 
ing room.” 

The impulsive young American girl 
need have no fear as to there being any 
belicose intention on Mr. Caruso’s part. 
Life is too sweet for him, and he knows 
his value in the musical world. He has 
not the slightest intention of going to 
the war. 

Oh, no! jovial Enrico Caruso will care- 
fully keep away from the seat of trouble 
on the other side, and will have no fur- 
ther anxiety than is caused by the as- 
saults of desperate women and that in- 
creasing weight which all the great sing- 
ers fear when they reach mature age. 


* * x 


There have been no further develop- 
ments in the Farrar incident. It is now 
pretty generally understood that with 
Mr. Ellis, of the Boston Symphony, as her 
manager, it will be probably easier to 
make an arrangement with the Metro- 
politan, and at an advanced figure, than 
it would have been otherwise. 

Miss Farrar’s popularity is undoubted. 
Manager Gatti is very shrewd and keen. 
He will not fly in the face of public opin- 
ion, and so it is very probable indeed that 
Miss Farrar will make a number of ap- 
pearances at the Metropolitan next sea- 
son by arrangement with her new man- 
ager, and at a good figure, even if she 
is not a member of the Company from 
Start to finish. 

Incidentally, Miss Farrar’s worthy 
“Ma” is being interviewed and is using 
the opportunity to throw oil on the 
troubled waters and to declare that Ger- 
aldine would never have signed with Mr. 
Ellis had Mr. Gatti declared that his 
intentions were “honorable” as to her re- 
engagement. 

* aa * 


The protest of Leopold Godowsky, the 
distinguished Russian pianist, to which 





you referred editorially last week, and 
which he made in consequence of his name 
being printed in small type, while that of 
Caruso, with whom he was to appear at 
a hotel morning musicale, was printed in 
large type, has not only aroused a great 
deal of interest in musical circles, but 
has been generally commended. 

Of course, in this presentation the dis- 
tinguished tenor has had absolutely noth- 
ing to say—that is a matter resting en- 
tirely with the manager. 

But the general concensus of opinion 
is that Mr. Godowsky’s action is not only 
warranted, but well timed. 

A generation or so ago the pianist 
had the stage. He was practically 
everything in the musical season. The 
singer had very little vogue. Now, and 
largely, perhaps, through the influence 
of the talking machine, all that is 
changed; the singer has the vogue, and 
the pianist has been relegated more or 
less to the background. Perhaps some of 
this is due to the fact that our leading 
piano manufacturers are no longer will- 
ing to spend the large sums for publicity 
and réclame for those who play their in- 
struments as they did in former years, 
when their reputations were in the 
making. 

Mr. Godowsky’s position that it takes 
just as much, and perhaps more, intel- 
ligent study and musical ability to make 
a good musician as it does to make a 
good singer, is sound. 

There is another feature to this case 
which is worth noticing. It is certainly 
not to the interest of the piano manu- 
facturer that the pianist should be given 
an inferior position, and, in this con- 
nection, we must never forget that much 
of the musical knowledge and culture 
which this country to-day possesses is 
due to the enterprise and generosity of 
the piano makers, especially of the men 
at the head of the leading houses years 
ago, all of whom have passed away. 

Even at times when the old _ piano- 
makers were troubled how to meet their 
own payments, they supported every 
worthy endeavor in music. They backed 
concert companies, music schools, indi- 
vidual teachers and helped out the opera. 
In fact, there was scarcely anything in 
the way of good music which some piano 
maker or other did not help to sustain. 

So the musical progress of this coun- 
try owes them a debt which can never 
be fully appreciated, and certainly can 
never be repaid. To treat them, there- 
fore, and their representatives on the 
concert stage with more or less indiffer- 
ence is not only a mistake of policy, but 
most ungrateful. 

There is, of course, the position of the 
musical manager, who looks at the matter 
from a purely commercial point of view. 
He has no interest in art, and is so 
frank about it that he says that he will 
feature those who will draw the most 
money. 

3ut he is educating the public to give 
undue prominence to the vocal artist at 
the expense of the instrumentalist. 

Perhaps the next time he goes to the 
piano manufacturer for financial help 
or a heavy subscription he may discover 
his mistake. 


* * * 


Reading in some of the Berlin papers 
expressions of opinion in reference to the 
supposed lack of culture and interest in 
art in this country, I could not help re- 
calling a recent announcement by the 
Board of Education. This announce- 
ment concerned itself with the lectures on 
music to be given in the public schools, 
free, during a single week in this city. 

There was one lecture on “Folk Songs 
of Austria, Hungary and Bohemia,” by 
Mr. Lewis W. Armstrong. One on “The 
Nature of Music and the Music of Na- 
ture,” by Prof. Gustav L. Becker. This 
included a dissertation on the educational 
importance of music study. There was 
a lecture on “The Songs of Italy,” by 
Giuseppe Aldo Randegger. A lecture on 
“Folk Song and Art Song,” by Marie F. 
MacConnell. A lecture on “Emotiors as 
Iixpressed by Music,” by William F. 
Hirschmann. A lecture on “Beethoven— 
His Later Works,” by Daniel Gregory 
Mason. A lecture on “Technique: Art 
Skill,” by Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray. 

All these lectures were illustrated by 
copious selections, rendered by artists of 
prominence. 

This is only a small part of the educa- 
tignal work being done in New York City, 
of which the public has the benefit, with- 
out any charge whatever. And yet, how 
many New Yorkers know anything about 
it, except those who are directly in- 
terested! 

Similar educational work is going on 
all over the country. 

The trouble with 
fifty per cent. 


Americans is that 
of them do not know 


anything about their own country, its 
resources, its educational advantages and 
what it is actually doing to promote the 
musical uplift. 





I will undertake to say that no such 
series of public lectures as are given in 
New York and other cities, free, have a 
counterpart in any of the great cities of 
Europe. Occasionally some professor may 
give a lecture, perfectly true, but I am 
speaking now of a systematic series of 
such lectures and in the public schools. 

x * x 


A correspondent writes to the New 
York Sun to inquire whether it would 
not be expedient for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to offer another cycle of 
the performances of the “Ring,” but in 
the evening, before the close of the sea- 
son. The writer suggests that such a 
series of representations would afford a 
graceful tribute to the departing con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz, and would, further- 
more, give pleasure to many who, for one 
reason or another, are not able to attend 
the matinée performances. 

The idea is a good one. The giving of 
the performances of the “Ring” in the 
afternoon naturally prevents all but 
women of leisure, and such few men as 
have leisure, from attending. 

The great success of the “Ring” per- 
formances this season, in spite of the 
hard times, scarcely coincides with the 
almost official announcement in the New 
York Herald that one of the causes of 
Mr. Hertz’s retirement was the desire, 
on the part of the directors, to revive an 
interest in German opera. 

To judge by the crowds that have at- 
tended and the demand, emphasized by 
the Sun, for a performance of the “Ring” 
in the evening, it does not look as if there 
was any falling off in interest in Ger- 
man opera. 

* * x 


A correspondent writing to the Even- 
ing Star, of Washington, asks why the 
capital is not appreciative of music, and 
why it is that local artists there are not 
encouraged by public support. 

What may be said of Washington I 
think may be said of almost every capital 
city in the country. They are all so 
saturated with politics that there is not 
room for any music—that is, not for 
good music. 

All the capital cities are so notoriously 
bad from the musical standpoint that 
many of the best artists avoid them, and 
prefer to go to much smaller and less im- 
portant towns, where they are assured of 
larger and more appreciative audiences. 

Albany is a proverbially bad musical 
town. The same can be said of Indian- 
apolis. Austin, Texas, has been de- 
scribed by some artists as something be- 
tween an ice-box and a grave yard. And 
so it goes! 

The only capital city that I know of 
where there is really a strong interest in 
music is Columbus, Ohio. There is the 
great music club, presided over by Ella 
May Smith, which has four thousand 
active members. 

All the capitals seem to be dominated 
by politics. Their social life centers 
about politics, and often, with that, there 
is associated a good deal of quiet gam- 
bling in leading hotels and private houses. 

In Washington there is, of course, a 
large and refined society, but there is 
also a very large political society which 
is not refined and takes little interest in 
music. 

Whatever the cause may be the fact 
remains that all the capital cities have 
black marks against them made by trav- 
eling artists—and yet, there is scarcely 
one of them where there are not some 
very good artists, teachers and musicians, 
who, as the correspondent in the Wash- 
ington Star says, can compare favorably 
even with the most distinguished profes- 
sionals who visit the Nation’s capital. 

It should, perhaps, be said in fairness 
to Washington that much political work 
is done in connection with the social 
life, which consists of receptions, din- 
ners and luncheons, where people meet, 
interchange views, or see how their in- 
terests or those of their constituents may 
be promoted. 

In a city where a large part of the 
official population is engaged in a con- 
tinuous round of social activity, it is 
pretty hard to get any of them to go to 
even the best musical entertainment— 
even granted that they care to go. 

* & «& 


It was a very graceful thing for friend 
David Bispham to devote two hours and 
a half to singing to the convicts in the 
chapel at Sing Sing. There were two 
concerts, it seems, at each of which over 
eight hundred prisoners were present. 

3ispham’s greatest success was with 
“The Two Grenadiers.” He also sang 
songs by Mendelssohn, Wagner, Gounod 
and Handel. 

To sing to such an audience of men 
who have lost caste in the world, to do 
something to maintain their interest in 
life and hold up their manhood, is indeed 
worthy work. 

Of course, there will be people who 





will say that the singer who does such 
a thing does it in the expectation that an 
account of it will appear in all the daily 
papers. I don’t think that is the case 
with Bispham. He has a naturally kindly 
disposition. 

besides, the greatest reward for such 
a man is, after all, not the consciousness 
of a kindly or good act, but the coralling, 
within oneself, of the tremendous amount 
of psychic force which flows out from 
such a body of men, and whose deep 
sympathetic power is by no means less- 
ened or impaired because it emanates 
from convicts. 

c ££ & 


There was a beautiful row, the other 
night, after the first act of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” at the Metropolitan. 

When Ferrari-Fontana was singing, 
the claque, which is now particularly ac- 
tive up in the balcony on the right side 
of the house, attempted to interrupt, and 
did so in such an offensive way as finally 
to provoke Toscanini to such a point that 
he howled at them from the conductor’s 
stand so that many of the audience 
heard him. 

But it was not till the act was over 
that the great conductor gave full vent 
to his wrath, when there issued forth 
from him a terrific lava of denunciation. 

{ thoroughly sympathize with the 
worthy conductor’s sense of outrage. Ad- 
mitting, as one must do to be fair, that 
there are many artists who approve of 
the institution of the claque, which, they 
say, encourages them when they are 
singing, one must also admit that the 
claque at the Metropolitan has become a 
nuisance. 

The claque in Europe is always led, 
certainly at the principal opera houses, 
by a man who is somewhat of a musician, 
who knows the nice points and the proper 
places to come in and lead the applause, 
for which many artists are grateful. 

But the claque at the Metropolitan 
must be led by some greengrocer who 
has been selected chiefly for the size 
of his hands. 

I would suggest to Signor Toscanini or 
to Signor Gatti-Casazza, as they prob- 
ably cannot abolish the institution, and 
perhaps do not desire to do so, that they 
should hire the heaviest longshoreman 
they can get, to take the Chef de Claque 
out by the ear and give him such a 
vigorous kicking as is permissible within 
the limits of the subsequent fine of ten 
dollars for assault. 

: & & 


’ There may be some question as to the 
particular and comparative merits of the 
many distinguished pianists who are now 
with us, but there can be no question as 
to the precise status of the young Au- 
stralian pianist-composer, Percy Grain- 
ger, who recently gave a recital at 
AXolian Hall. 

Again I find myself in absolute agree- 
ment with Henry T. Finck, who, in his 
enthusiasm, follows the exclamation of 
Robert Schumann, when he first came 
across a piece by Chopin: 

“Hut ab, Ihr Herren!—ein Genie!” 
(Hats off, Gentlemen!—A genius!) 

Finck puts Grainger in the class with 
Kreisler and Paderewski. Here I would 
like to remark, as Mrs. Malaprop once 
did, “Caparisons are oderous.” Grain- 
ger is sui generis—he is an_  abso- 
lute individuality. Further Mr. Grainger 
differs from the great mass of execu- 
tants who are so saturated with the 
thoughts, impressions and ideals of the 
composers whom they so worthily repre- 
sent that they seem incapable of original 
effort. 

His success will reflect prestige upon 
the Seinway house, which has in him a 
pianist who will bring out all the beauty 
of their world renowned concert grand 
without trying to use it as an anvil, as 
some distinguished pianists have done, 
in order to display their physical power 
and marvelous technic. 

* * + 


So Andreas Dippel, the operatic man- 
ager, has become “one of us.” 

He started in, some years ago, to take 
out his first papers in Illinois. Now he 
is a full-fleged American citizen. 

When he went down to the office of the 
County Clerk he had to renounce, among 
other things, “allegiance to all foreign 
rulers,” and “particularly to William II 
of Germany.” 

When he was asked by Deputy Herbert 
Wines whether he was “the noted tenor,” 
he blushingly admitted the soft impeach- 
ment. 

Then he swore that he was born in 
Kassel, Germany, in 1866, that he has 
never opposed organized government, that 
he lives at the Vanderbilt Hotel, that his 
wife lives in Vienna, and that he is not 
a polygamist. 

Well, here’s to the new citizen! May he 
live long and prosper!—says 

Your, 
MEPHISTO. 
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AN OUTSTANDING GENIUS OF 
WORLD WIDE FAME 


RIO JANIERO 
“All musical Rio will be forever 
grateful to Schelling for coming to 


us and giving us his art.”—Journal 
de Commercio. 


MADRID 


“A great artistic personality, one 
of the great pianists who has been, 
who are, who will be, and that not 
only because he is a phenomenal 
talent but a caractére.”—El Im- 


paricial. 
LONDON 


“Pianist of rare accomplishment.” 
—The Times. 


ROME 


“Scored greatest possible hit with 
his own fantastic suite for piano and 
orchestra.”—Tribune. 


PETROGRAD 
“A revelation.”—Novie Vremie. 


PARIS 


“Pianist de grande race qui doit 
étre mis au rang des_ premiers 
virtuoses de notre epoque.”—Le 
Temps. 


BERLIN 


“A great virtuoso in the true sense 
of the word.”—Die Post. 





‘‘America’s Own Master Pianist”’ 








First Coast to Coast Tour 


Season 1915-16 
Now Booking 





PERSONAL MANAGEMENT : 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, JR. 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


ALLAN CAHILL, Associate Manager 











AND A PROPHET WITH HONOR 
IN HIS OWN LAND 


NEW YORK 


“Manly and beautiful style—large 
singing tone and fine sentiment.”— 
Tribune, Dec. 27, 712. 


NEW YORK 


“In the highest rank.’—Times, 
Jan. 26, 713. 


BOSTON 


“Largeness of imagination—multi- 
colored beauty — warm power.” — 
Transcript, Jan. 28, 713. 


CHICAGO 


“Gasp of ecstasy supreme tribute 
to art of Ernest Schelling, pianist. 
Rare and genuine expression of rap- 
ture.”—Tribune, Jan. 19, 713. 


PHILADELPHIA 


“In depth of feeling and ability to 
express the poetry of music, Ernest 
Schelling is superb.”—Record. 





SCHELLING USES THE STEINWAY PIANO 
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CHANGE OF ARTISTS 
IN CARUSO CONCERT 


Godowsky Withdraws, and Mme. 
Schnitzer Is Heard—Famous 
Tenor in Songs 





With attractions advertised in ad- 
vance in the press as “The World’s 
Greatest Tenor (only concert appear- 
ance before leaving America), Marie 
Rappold, soprano; Leopold Godowsky, 
pianist,” the second of R. E. Johnston’s 
Biltmore Morning Musicales was given 
on February 11 at the above named 
New York hotel. Mr. Godowsky did not 
appear, however, this in pursuance of 


his published decision to withdraw from 
the list of performers because, as an in- 
strumentalist, he had been given a sub- 
ordinate place in the announcements. In 
his stead appeared another pianist, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer. 

The tenor alluded to in the announce- 
ment was Enrico Caruco, the quasi- 
anonymous method of announcing his 
concert appearance being adopted, it is 
understood, in compliance with a dictum 
laid down by the Metropolitan company. 
Even with the réclame given to the oc- 
casion by the Godowsky incident, and in 
view of Caruso’s early departure, this 
concert hearing of the famous tenor drew 
forth an audience which occupied only 
about two-thirds of the seats in the Bilt- 
more ball room, the prices being almost 
as high as those at the Metropolitan. 

This program did not show Signor 
Caruso’s art at its best, for he offered 
but one operatic aria, the “Oh, Paradiso” 
from “L’Africaine,”’ and the remainder 
of his numbers were chiefly Italian bal- 
lads of the Denza and Tosti type. Most 
worthwhile of the songs was Sgambati’s 
“Separazione,” of which he sang one 
stanza in excellent English. None of the 
tenor’s auditors were more appreciative 
than a group of choir boys under the 
guardianship of a priest. Mr. Caruso’s 
singing provided them with an object 
lesson in the production of golden tone. 
Gaetano Scognamiglio was the tenor’s 
accompanist. 

Mme. Rappold was in admirable vocal 
form. To her effective scheduled num- 
bers she added Woodman’s “An Open 
Secret” and “Vissi d’Arte.” Richard 
Hageman played her accompaniments. 
Mme. Schnitzer’s brilliant’ and _ virile 
pianism was exhibited in the Liszt 
“Venezia e Napoli,” the Schubert 
“Marche Militaire” and other numbers. 
She added two extras. K. S. C. 


Reads ‘Musical America” to Her Italian 
Friends 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I enclose check. Please mail paper to 
my address in Los Angeles until March 
1; then to Milan, Italy, as I return to 
Europe immediately following the close 
of my engagement with the National 
Grand Opera Company on the Pacific 
Coast. 

I enjoy the paper very much, and have 
the pleasure of translating its contents 
and reading it to my Italian friends. 

Cordially yours, 
MARGARET JARMAN, 
Leading Mezzo-Soprano, National 
Grand Opera Company. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 5, 1915. 
* 





Another Successful Concert Artist 
Pays Tribute to American Training 








Olive Kline Began Her Career with Intention of Being a Pianist 
but Natural Aptitude for Singing Brought Her 
Prominence in Vocal Field—To Tour with Chicago Orchestra 


Into 








HE supposed necessity of European 
atmosphere receives another blow, 
this time from Olive Kline, the Amer- 
ican concert soprano. Miss Kline is a 
young woman with but 
two years of profes- 
sional experience, dur- 
ing which, however, 
she has succeeded in 
making a__ splendid 
name for herself in 
the concert field. She 
is another example of 
the contention made by 
MusIcAL AMERICA that 
a thorough musical 
education may be ob- 
tained in America 
without dependence 
upon European artis- 
tic strongholds. 

Miss Kline’s career 
was to have been that 
of a concert pianist. 
“That is,” explained 


SP : 
<2. ae es 


Miss Kline, “My parents hoped I would 
become a pianist of great eminence. 
So, for ten years, I studied the piano. 
It is possible that my voice made a 
sudden change in my parents’ ideas; 
I do not know. It seemed gradual to 
me. I sang a little at first, and then, 
more and more; soon it was my voice, 


not my fingers, receiving the greater 
amount of attention! 
“Many credit their successes to vari- 


ous causes. Some say hard work 
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Concert Direction - M. H. HANSON 
435 5th Avenue - 


RSTOW 


Engaged as 
Soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra 


RUTH BRADFORD JONES 


Accompanist 


Exclusive Management 


NEW YORK 











ARIE SUNDELIU 


SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management, GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


others, ability—behind their backs, per- 
haps, unkind others say, ‘pull’! For my- 
self, however, I must say ‘luck.’ I have 
been very lucky. 
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Olive Kline, the Successful 
American concert’ s0- 
prano—On the left, with 
Grace Kerns,the soprano 


“Soon after my arrival in New York 
I secured the position of soprano 
soloist at the Madison avenue church, 
and not long after that a three-year 
contract from the Victor company. 

“Of course, I work all the while 
on new songs, and besides take a 
daily lesson with my teacher, Herbert 
Witherspoon. Soon, my Spring tour 
begins with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, in company with Clarence 
Whitehill, Margaret Keyes and Lambert 
Murphy. 

“Last year I had the honor of giving 
a joint recital with such artists as Titta 
Ruffo, in Detroit, and in Richmond with 
Mme. Homer; later, at the Richmond 
Iestival, 1 sang with Miss Hempel, Mr. 
Amato and Mr. Althouse, all of the 
Metropolitan.” 

Miss Kline is now the soprano soloist 


at the Church of the Pilgrims in 

Brooklyn. A. &. 

Organist Resigns After Thirty-Eight 
Years of Service 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 6.—John M. 
Gallup, for the last thirty-eight years 
organist and choir director of the South 
Congregational Church, has submitted 
his resignation, to take effect April 1, to 
the ecclesiastical committee of the South 
Church Society. Mr. Gallup, in point of 
length of service, is probably the senior 
of all organists in the State. 

W. E. C. 


MENDELSSOHN CHOIR - 
UNHINDERED BY WAR 


Same Public Response to Noted 
Toronto Body—Lerner and 
Casals Soloists 


TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 7.—Not even the 
depression of war time was able to 
affect the tremendous public reception 
given last week to the Mendelssohn Choir 
at its eighteenth annual festival. The 
number of concerts had to be reduced 
to two, and in the peculiar international 
circumstances it was found impossible 
to utilize an orchestra. Obviously the 
great works which had been prepared for 


months past for the contemplated trip 
to Europe in March next had largely to 
be abandoned and certain favorites of 
the répertoire of other years given in 
their stead. There was a certain com- 
pensation, however, in the fact that un- 
accompanied singing in which the Men- 
delssohn Choir excells was heard in full 
measure, and this fixed the more firmly 
one’s idea of its remarkable tone power, 
lovely gradations of tone and an ac- 
curacy of attack and execution, under 
Dr. A. S. Vogt. Two hundred and forty 
voices were at his command. 

The first evening’s program included 
Gounod’s “By Babylon’s Wave,” Rach- 
maninoff’s “Cherubim Song,” Elgar’s 
“Love Tempest,” Percy Pitt’s “A Love 
Symphony,” Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
“Bold Turpin,” Bruckner’s motet, “Ave 
Maria”; César Cui’s ballad, “Spring 
Delight”; Hogar’s “Morning in the 
Wood,” Elgar’s “The Snow,” with an 
accompaniment of two violins, played 
respectively by Messrs. Blachford and 
F. C. Smith and Miss Twohy. Patriotic 
selections included “Rule Britannia” 
and “Scots, Wha Ha’e,” the program 
ending with Elgar’s stirring choral epi- 
logue from “Caractacus.” 

The solo artists were Pablo Casals, 
‘cellist, and Tina Lerner, pianist. The 
numbers by Mr. Casals were distin- 
guished by a fine tone and a flawless 
technic. Miss Lerner “arrived” in 
the favor of the huge audience with 
almost instantaneous speed. Her offer- 
ings included the virtuoso piece, the 
Liszt-Paganini “Campanella,” the Chopin 
Ballade in G Minor, Nocturne in F Minor 
and two Etudes, op. 25. Her touch is 
marvellously delicate, her readings con- 
tagiously poetic, and technical terrors 
are vanished by her with an easy magic. 

The second evening’s concert found 
an audience of the same enthusing spirit 
and great proportions. The choir’s num- 
bers included the Tschaikowsky ‘“Cheru- 
bim Song,” No. 3, a masterpiece of sing- 
ing; Lotti’s “Crucifixus,” remarkable in 
the beauty of tonal gradations and an 
effortless but very fine mastery of 
dynamic effects; Gretchaninoff’s “Hymn 
of Adoration,” Healy Willan’s “Come, O 
Come, My Life’s Delight,” Elgar’s “Lul- 
laby,” Dr. Vogt’s charming “An Indian 
Lullaby,” Eaton Fanning’s “How Sweet 
the Moonlight Sleeps” and others. Miss 
Lerner made a striking success in Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude in G Minor, Rubin- 
stein’s Barcarolle and Chopin’s Waltz in 
A Flat. Mr. Casals made a fine im- 
pression in the Bach air. R. B. 


At the forthcoming New York recital 
of Mme. Sembrich the accompanist will 
be Richard Epstein instead of Frank La 
Forge, who accompanied the soprano at 
her appearance in Carnegie Hall a few 
weeks ago by courtesy of Mme. Alda 
with whom the pianist is under contract. 
A conflict of dates is responsible for Mr. 
La Forge’s absence from the approach- 
ing Sembrich recital. 


A big farewell reception to Enrico 
Caruso when he sails on February 20 for 
his season at Monte Carlo is planned by 
his Italian friends in New York. It will 
be preceded by a banquet held on the day 
before he sails. 





Dora Duty Jones Method of Lyric Diction 


MAY LAIRD BROWN, authorized exponent, 1 W. 89th St., New York City 











“The perfection of Quartet Playing.”—Lond: 


The World’s Greatest 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Season 1914-15 Now Booking 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
TO PLAY AT FAIR 


Famous Organization to Make Its 
Longest Trip for Dozen 
Concerts on Coast 


Boston, Feb. 8.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will make the longest 
trip in its existence of thirty-four years 
next May, when it will go to the Pacific 
Coast and fill an engagement for twelve 
concerts at the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco. The last con- 


cert of the season in Boston will take 
place Saturday evening, May 8, and the 
full orchestra will leave at once for San 
Francisco. The concerts at the Exposi- 
tion will be the only ones given by this 
orchestra on the Pacific Coast. They will 
all be conducted by Dr. Muck. 

The opening of the “Pop” concerts at 
Symphony Hall will be on Monday even- 
ing, May 31, upon the return of the or- 
chestra. 

This is the second time that the or- 
chestra has appeared at international ex- 
positions, the other occasion being in 
1892, when the band visited the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. 








Adriano Ariani Opens Unusual Recital 
Series in Brooklyn 


An unusual recital series was opened 
on February 8 by Adriano Ariani, pian- 
ist, in the concert hall of the Hotel Bos- 
sert, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Ariani an- 
nounces fifteen piano recitals, three be- 
ing devoted to Chopin, three to Schu- 
mann and a similar number to Bee- 
thoven. Bach, Brahms and Debussy will 
each be honored by a separate program 
and three recitals will be given over to 
modern music. The first three recitals 
occur on February 8, 15 and 24, respec- 
tively; the others are to be given weekly. 





Trio of Soloists in Attractive Brooklyn 
Concert 


Interesting, indeed, was the concert 
given on January 31, under the auspices 
of the Aurora Grata Bodies at the Au- 
rora Grata Cathedral, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the soloists being Carl H. Tollefsen, vio- 
linist; Grace Northrup, soprano, and 
Wilford Glenn, bass. Mr. Tollefsen gave 
a musicianly interpretation to the “Med- 
itation” from “Thais,” Randegger’s 
“Pierrot Serenade,” Schubert’s “The 
Bee,” Sinding’s “Norwegian Melody,” 
“Coquette” of Ethel Barns and Kreis- 
ler’s “Caprice Viennois.” Mrs. Northrup 


AHN 


Selected Songs 


achieved a marked success in her sing- 
ing of “One Fine Day” from “Madama 
Butterfly” and a group of short songs, 
including Délibes’s “Coppélia Waltz,” 
Woodman’s “Ashes of Roses” and “The 
Song Fairy” of Bemberg. Mr. Glenn dis- 
played an excellent voice in an aria and 
a group of songs. 





Mother of Adelaide Norwood Weds for 
Fourth Time 


Mrs. D. M. Norwood, formerly Mrs. 
Kate Doane, and prominent as a vocal 
teacher, has married for the fourth time, 
according to a despatch from Neosho, 
Mo. Her husband is A. C. Barr, twenty- 
seven years old, a former minister and 
the possessor of a baritone voice which 
he expects to train for concert work 
under his wife’s direction. Mrs. Barr, 
who is sixty-seven years old, is a so- 
prano and the mother of Adelaide Nor- 
wood, widely known as a prima donna. 





McCormack Has 2,000 Hearers in 
York, Pa. 


York, Pa., Feb. 7.—Two thousand 
persons attended the recital given in the 
Chestnut Street Auditorium last Wednes- 
day evening by John McCormack, the 
famous tenor. Mr. McCormack’s best 
received offerings were the group of 
ancient Irish songs. He was accompanied 
by Donald McBeath, violinist. Edwin 
Schneider was the accompanist. 


A. Q. 





Recital in Honor of Adolph Foerster 


Celebrating the birthday of Adolph 
M. Foerster, the Pittsburgh composer, 
J. Clarendon McClure, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., devoted his evening musical 
service on the evening of February 2 to 
Mr. Foerster’s compositions. The works 
heard were his organ pieces, Prelude in 
D Flat, Pastorale, Epigram in A Flat 
and Postlude in D Minor, his anthem 
“Christ Is Our Corner-stone” and the 
solo, “Song to the Saviour.” Mr. Foers- 
ter was born February 2, 1854. 





Boston Audience Welcomes Sembrich 


Boston, Feb. 7.—At her recital this 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Mme. Sem- 
brich sang familiar songs in her familiar 
manner. Younger singers may well envy 
her the technique and the mental control 
which enable her to accomplish such ar- 
tistic results in the years when her voice 
is beginning to lose its freshness. They 
may also envy her her enthusiasm and 
sincerity. The audience packed the hall 
and the welcome which she received when 
she first appeared on the stage must 
have warmed her heart. » ae 





JOHN W. METCALF 











JUST PUBLISHED 


“ABSENT” 


Arranged as a Duet by the Composer 


Composer of ‘‘ABSENT”’ over 450,000 copies sold = 

SUNG'BY = 

LOVE AND SPRINGTIME (3 Keys)........... MME. GADSKI a 
{ MME. GADSKI - 

HARK, AS THE TWILIGHT PALE! (2 Keys). --) EON RICE S 
; EVA EMMET WYCOFF = 

LITTLE HOUSE O° DREAMS (3 Keys)........ es REED CUSHMAN _ 
OE re ROMEO FRICK = 
ALBERT BORROFF = 
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oe ee oe ee {PUTNAM GRISWOLD 2 
OLIVE REED CUSHMAN = 
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A DREAM SO FAIR (2 Keys)............--- OLIVE REED CUSHMAN = 
PUTNAM GRISWOLD = 

’ RN eo og J Se = 

SUNRISE. (Mezzo Sop. or Bass) Fedo pce , 
O SING, YE BIRDS! (2 Keys)............... VIRGINIA GOODSELL 5 
BREAK, O SEA (Medium Voice)............. CARL MORRIS = 
THE CARES OF YESTERDAY (2 Keys)....... MABEL MORAN = 
SWEET LOVE OF MINE (2 Keys)........... BEATRICE EPSTEIN = 





Soprano and Baritone (or Mezzo Soprano) Mezzo Soprano and Alto (or Bass) 
Price 50 cents 
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RIGHT TO PERFORM 
COPYRIGHTED MUSIC 


No Composers’ Fee Necessary, 
Says Court of Appeals, Unless 
Admission is Charged 


“When the copyright proprietor of a 
musical composition sells printed copies 
of it to the public the performing right 
goes with them.” 

This important opinion of Judge 
Ward, of the United States Circuit 


Court of Appeals, was handed down, 
Iebruary 10, in a reversal of the order 
of the Federal District Court, which 
granted to the John Church Company, 
proprietors of a composition by John 
Philip Sousa called “From Maine to 
Oregon,” an injunction restraining the 
Hillard Hotel Company and Henry De 
Martini from playing the work in the 
dining room of the Hotel Vanderbilt, 
New York. 

Judge Ward’s opinion, as above stated, 
is directly contrary to the contention of 
the American Society of Authors, Com- 
posers and Music Publishers, which has 
been striving with considerable success, 
to collect fees from hotels where the 





music of members of the society was 
performed. The opinion goes on to say: 

“The district judge held that the per- 
formance was public and that the hotel 
would not have paid Leader Martini and 
his orchestra for the playing of the 
piece unless it were to gain something 
thereby. If the complainant’s construc- 


‘tion that the defendants played ‘From 


Maine to Oregon’ for profit is right, then 
a church in which a copyrighted anthem 
is played is liable, together with the 
organist and every member of the chorus, 
not only to injunction, but to damages.” 

The decision of the Appeals Court, 
written by Judge Ward, was unanimous. 
An act of Congress has given a com- 
poser the exclusive right to perform his 
copyrighted work publicly, if it be for 
profits, the court’s opinion points out, 
or a public performance for profit. But 
at the same time, the decision says, the 
reproduction of a musical composition 
cannot be deemed a performance for 
profit unless a fee is charged for the 
admittance to the place of the repro- 
duction or rendition. 

Nathan Burkan, counsel for the Music 
Publishers’ Association, said that an 
appeal from Judge Ward’s opinion would 
be made to the United States Supreme 
Court. 





Nearly 3,500 English bandsmen are 
serving in the ranks of the British army. 


CINCINNATI 


SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor 
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CCORDING to present 
indications, the number 
of cities wanting the 

services of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the sea- 
son 1915-1916 will be in excess 
of the dates available for tour- 
ing engagements. Those wish- 
ing reservations for next sea- 
son, therefore, are requested to 
make application for time as 
early as possible. 
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KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 
No. 12 TIMES STAR BUILDING, CINCINNATI 
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Clement, De Gogorza, Destinn, Eames, Farrar, 





Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on vocal study 


“I consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
instructors of the day. 
the art of the singer so accurately that no point of beauty 
and no fault escapes detection. 
© oupent Xx are for gifted students, and how welcome they must be to 
artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the 


and the best vocal 


ae Victor Red Seal Records 


give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Amato, Bori, Calve, Culp, 
Gadski, 


Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ober, Patti, 
Plancon, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, 
Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively for the 
Victor. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these famous 
records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 

Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the 
world’s greatest artists. 

. . . 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 

Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 

the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


They reproduce 


What a wonderful study they 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, 


Gluck, Hamlin, 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Foremost of French Violinists Now in Automobile Corps of Artillery Regiment—Belgian Orchestra 
Formed of Musical Refugees in London Gives Its First Concert—Stravinsky Song Novelties 
Afford Amusement to London Audience—Englishmen in German Detention Camp Hear Their 
Christmas ‘‘Messiah,’? War or no War—Scottish Pianist Finally Recognized as German 
Subject Permitted to Resume Concert Work in Country of His Adoption—War Concert Brings 
Veterans of English Concert Stage Out of Their Retirement 

















OW one French musician is putting 

in his time in active military serv- 

ice is told in a letter written from Paris 

to an English friend by Mme. Jacques 

Thibaud, wife of the well-known vio- 

linist whose American tour last season 

was cut short by the death of his father, 

and whose return for this season was 
prevented by the outbreak of the war. 

“T have a chance of seeing him now 


and then on missions that bring him to 
Paris,’ writes Mme. Thibaud of her hus- 
band. -“He is in the automobile corps 
of the Thirteenth Regiment of Artillery. 
It is a fatiguing position, and, unfor- 
tunately, not without danger, for re- 
cently he was obliged to travel 300 
metres under fire and to spend the day 
as a refugee in a trench, traveling only 
at night. In the midst of his work, how- 
ever, he is calm, and in moments of 
leisure he still works with his violin. 
As for me, I am, of course, leading a 
life of great anxiety, but I have noth- 
ing to say—he is doing his duty; he 
could not do otherwise.” 
kK *K x 

LS yr age refugee musicians in Lon- 

don have banded together as a Bel- 
gian orchestra and as such they gave 
their first concert the other day with 
commendable results. The new orches- 
tra is seventy strong and is conducted 
by Antony Dubois, at one time con- 
nected with the Boston Opera Company. 
The soloists at the concert were also, of 
course, Belgians—Edouard Meru, a vio- 
linist, who played the Vitali Chaconne, 
and Albert Goosens, a baritone. 

A week later the orchestra from the 
Ostend Kursaal, under its regular con- 
ductor, Leon Rinskoff, gave a concert of 
Belgian music in Queen’s Hall, playing 
Paul Gilson’s symphonic poem, “The 
Sea,” Joseph Jongen’s fantasia on two 
old Liege “Noéls” and a fantasia by 
Théodore Ysaye, Eugene Ysaye’s 
brother, on old Walloon airs. As one of 
the two assisting artists Arthur de 
Greef played the piano part of César 
Kranck’s “Variations Symphoniques” 
and his own fantasia on old Flemish 
airs. A singer, Flora Woodman, sang 
a Grétry air and César Franck’s “La 
Procession.” 

Russian composers, too, are having 
their innings in London just now. Lan- 
don Ronald and the New Symphony Or- 
chestra featured Rachmaninoff’s second 
symphony on a recent Russian program, 
which also had Ippolitow-Ivanow’s “Cor- 
tege du Sardar” from the “Esquisses 
Caucasiennes.” A singer whose nation- 
ality is obvious from her name, Mariette 
Nungovitch, sang two of Rachmaninoff’s 
songs, “A Spring Song” and an Easter 
song, “The Lord is Risen,” and Grets- 
chaninoff’s “Triste est le Steppe.” 

Song novelties by Stravinsky provided 
merriment at a concert given by the 
Music Clubs which Thomas Beecham 
conducted. They were Three Japanese 
songs for soprano, pianoforte obligato 
and orchestra. The Daily Telegraph’s 
reviewer commented in this vein: “As 
the singer, the conductor, the orchestra 
and the pianist are all of the highest 
ability it is reasonable to assume that 
they were performing the right notes, 
but any others would have done just as 
well, and the tendency of the performers 
and the audience to treat the whole mat- 
ter as a joke was probably the best atti- 
tude that could be adopted in the cir- 
cumstances.” 


RR. BERGER 


Vocal Instruction and Complete Training for 
Professional Artists. 

For many years ist baritone at the Munic- 
ipal Opera Houses of Hamburg and Breslau. 
Exercises with the Autovox. Special Summer 
Courses. 


Studio: Pragerstr. 9, Berlin. Tel. Uhland 4903 
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Thomas Beecham had three of Fred- 
erich Delius’s composition on the pro- 
gram of his Sunday concert with the 
London Symphony Orchestra at the Pal- 
ladium. ‘Two had been heard in Lon- 
don once before—“On First Hearing the 
Cuckoo in Spring” and “Summer Night 
on the River.” The third. an extract 
from the incidental music Delius wrote 








mitted to resume his concert work in 
that country. At the outbreak of the 
war Lamond and his wife were in Switz- 
erland and when they attempted to re- 
turn to their home in Berlin, as was 
told in this place at the time, he was 
held up by the Germans at the frontier 
while his wife, who is a German, was 
permitted to continue her journey. 





When “Lohengrin” Was First Produced at the Paris Opéra 


The first Paris performance of ‘‘Lohengrin” 


at the Opéra, 


which took place on September 


11, 1891, prevoked a hostile demonstration on the part of the public. The picture shows the 
crowds gathered in front of the Opéra which the police had to disperse. It will be interesting 
to observe the attitude of the French public towards the Wagner operas after the restoration 
of peace. Heretofore they have been practically the backbone of the Opéra’s répertoire for 
some years, but Camille Saint Saéns’s recent denunciation of them as German products may 
have marked influence on the general public for a long time to come. 

for a Norwegian drama by Gunnar It seems, however, that Lamond had 


Heiborg, has an interesting bit of his- 
tory. When the drama was produced 
with this music in Christiania a Nor- 
wegian whose patriotism was nearer the 
surface than his sense of humor was so 
incensed by the satire expressed in the 
music that he fired a pistol shot at 
Delius in the Christiania Theater. The 
composer escaped uninjured. 


NGLISHMEN interned at the deten- 
tion camps at Ruhleben, Germany, 
did not have to forego their Christmas 
“Messiah” anyway. Two members of 
the faculty of the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, Frederick Keel and B. J. 
Dale by name, are among these prisoners 
and a card one of them recently wrote 
to Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the prin- 
cipal of the Royal Academy, contains this 
information: 

“The camp is not without its music. 
We have occasional miscellaneous con- 
certs, in which we take part, and at 
Christmas we had a performance of 
parts of the ‘Messiah,’ with a scratch 
orchestra and good chorus, conducted by 
IF. C. Adler, an English conductor from 
Munich. We hope in two or three weeks 
to do the first part of ‘Elijah.’ I think 
it will never have been done under more 
pathetic conditions.” 


REDERIC LAMOND, the Scottish 
pianist, who, like the Glasgow- 
born Eugene d’Albert, has long made 
Germany his home, has now been per- 


been trying for some time to obtain let- 
ters of naturalization in Germany. 
These had not been issued when the 
war broke out, and as the German Gov- 
ernment does not, as a rule, issue them 
in war-time he was refused admittance 
to what had become his home country. 
But Mme. Lamond, known to the pub- 
lic as Irene Triesch, is one of the most 
prominent actresses in Berlin—she has 
distinguished herself especially in Ibsen 
roles and the modern German répertoire 

and it is highly probable that when 
she got back to Berlin she began un- 
winding reels of red tape. 

The feeling in Germany over the mat- 
ter became so strong, in any case, that 
the Berliner Tageblatt and other news- 
papers urged the authorities to make an 
exception in Lamond’s case on the score 
that the pianist had become a German 
citizen to all intents and purposes, that 
he had lived in Germany for over a quar- 
ter of a century, that he had married 
there and had established his home there, 





and that he had long since shaken the 
dust of his native land from his feet. 
This urging proved so effectual that La- 
mond is now back at his German home 
again and giving concerts in Berlin once 
more. 

Lamond is an unusual type of pianist 
in these days—he is absorbed in his work 
as an interpretative artist without car- 
ing, on the one hand, to be bothered 
with pupils or aspiring, on the other 
hand, to laurels as either a composer or 
a conductor. And even as a concert 
pianist exclusively he is somewhat 
limited in his field. His readings of 
Beethoven command the highest admira- 
tion, and he wisely devotes most of his 
recital programs to the Benn master, but 
in Chopin and Liszt he is decidedly less 
satisfying. His personal appearance 
recalls pictures of Beethoven. 

* * * 

WO veterans of the English concert 
stage emerged from their retire- 
ment to sing at a war concert held at 
the Mansion House, London, a fortnight 
ago. They were Sir Charles Santley, the 
bass-baritone, who is now eighty-one 
years old, and Edward Lloyd, the tenor, 
who is now sixty-nine. Sir Charles holds 
the palm for tenacity of public life, as 
he was eighty before he formally retired. 
Lloyd, on the other hand, withdrew into 
private life before he had reached the 

milestone of threescore years. 


Kk * * 

EONARD BORWICK, one of the 
outstanding pianists of this over- 
crowded New York season, and Plunket 
Greene, the Irish basso, were, it seems, 
the first artists to give pianoforte and 
song recitals in England, and in this 
work they continued their partnership 
for ten years. Thus they were the first 
to give Schumann’s “Poet’s Love” cycle 
in its entirety in England, doing it from 
memory as a special feature of their pro- 
grams. When they began recital work 
the miscellaneous concert program was 

still in its heydey. 

Although not yet fifty, at which age 
a popular singer is still a veritable 
youngster in the eyes of his English pub- 
lic, Plunket Greene has _ practically 
ceased appearing on the concert stage. 
He has become, however, one of the most 
prominent figures in the London peda- 
gogical world. He thinks that England 
and Russia are the two most gifted coun- 
tries musically to-day. England, he 
avers, is oozing talent at every pore, 
“and yet many of the talented ones are 
practically starving because music is not 
yet accepted as part of the necessities of 
national life. We are still hide-bound 
by the old prejudices of the British 
sportsman who looked upon musicians as 
mad dogs—as a race apart and alone.” 

On the subject of song interpretation 
Mr. Greene, as his book proves, knows 
how to write pithily: “Every song has 
an atmosphere of its own; it also has 
a texture running through the material 
of its composition. Such a texture in 
the written song is inherent and literary; 
its preservation in the outward and vocal 
interpretation is part of the singer’s 
duty. If he is a master of style texture 
will be inseparable from the song as a 
whole, and _ patchiness equivalent to 
cheap workmanship; but such inward 
knowledge must be supplemented by out- 
ward application in order to make the 
song, when sung, a consistent whole. 
Identity of texture between the singing 
and the speaking voice is essential to 
such a true expression of the literary 
txt, and incompatible with patchiness in 
its musical interpretation. 

“When all is said and done, there are 
many things that can never be put in 
black and white; things that come from 
nowhere and make the singer change his 
whole reading even at the last moment 
on the very platform. Such are little 
private messengers from his brain to 
his tongue, intimate little spirits who 
whisper in his ear at the very last, or 
draw aside the curtain for an instant 
and show him a glimpse of fairyland, 
or lure him on to break the law or in- 
vent new laws for the nonce. He may 
trust them. They are the ambassadors 
of temperament, the little call-boys of 
imagination, and where they call him he 
may safely follow. 

“The true interpreter will break every 
rule and conform to none of these stand- 
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ards when it suits him so to do. If he is 
a man of refinement, he will never break 
the unwritten law; if he is a man of 
honor, he will not betray the composer. 
But one thrill is worth a thousand ortho- 
doxies.” 


* * * 
HEN Thomas Beecham declared the 
other day that there was only one 
artist in England he knew of who could 
walk across the stage with any grace 
and only one of whose singing one word 
could be understood, he took pains to 
delete the name of the one. “So, for- 
tunately, five hundred or so singers will 
be able to breathe freely,” notes the 
Musical Times, “and, judging from our 
experience behind the scenes, will prob- 
ably all fully agree with the speaker.” 
Which merely goes to prove once more 
that human nature, and especially mu- 
sical nature, is strikingly similar all over 
the world. 
* * * 
OR the “Entente” Matinée arranged 
by Sir Herbert Tree and André 
Charlot at His Majesty’s Theater, Lon- 


don, in behalf of “L’Oeuvre Fraternelle 
des Artistes”—a society founded in Paris 
with the object of aiding members of the 
musical and dramatic professions de- 
prived of the means of livelihood by the 
war—a distinguished delegation from 
the musical and dramatic world of Paris 
crossed the Channel. From the Opéra 
Comique came Marguerite Carré, the so- 
prano, Hector Dufranne and M. Fran- 
cell, and when they sang Xavier Leroux, 
the composer of several more or less 
successful French operas, conducted the 
orchestra. 
* * * 

ees has been written on the nature 

of music and its psychology, “and 
yet,” says E. A. Baughan, the English 
critic, in The Nation, “we are not much 
nearer to the understanding of this won- 
derful art. To those whose brains appre- 
ciate music at all, it has always had a 
vague meaning. There is something 
within us that needs and finds its ex- 
pression in music, and to that something 
music appeals. Words are powerless to 
describe it, and that is why music criti- 
cism must always be more or less 
futile.” J. L. H. 





Gatty Sellars in Fine Organ Recital at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 8.-+-Gatty 
Sellars, a noted English organist, played 
a fine program on February 2, in Trinity 
Church, and was heard by an audience 
that completely filled the large audito- 
rium. The program, which was taxing 
and diversified, was adequately inter- 
preted by Mr. Sellars, who fulfilled the 
promise held forth by his admirers. Be- 
ing flood-bound in this city, Mr. Sellars 
— announced recitals on February 9 
and 11. 





Requiem for Pol Plancon 


Mme. Emma Eames and Emilio de 
Gogorza were announced as the soloists 
at a requiem mass to be celebrated in 
the Church of St. Vincent de Paul on 
February 12 for the repose of the soul 
of Pol Plancon. 





Second Organ Recital in Series of New 
St. Paul Church 
St. Pau.L, Minn., Feb. 6—George H. 


Fairclough gave an organ recital in the 
House of Hope Church Thursday even- 


ing. It was the second in a series in- 
augurated by Samuel A. Baldwin of New 
York during a week in the Autumn 
dedicated to the opening of the beautiful 
new church with its remarkable organ. 
The program included the organist’s own 
“Evening Prayer.” Thomas G. Mc- 
Cracken, tenor, assisted. The Minnesota 
chapter of the Organists’ Guild met in 
the church on Tuesday, hearing a short 
program by Mrs. Crandall, the church’s 
organist. F. L. C. B. 


San Antonio “Mikado” Aids Fight on 
Tuberculosis 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 28.—For 
the benefit of the National Tubercular 
Sanitarium Association, “The Mikado” 
is to be sung during February under 
the direction of Gabe Cazell, the promi- 
nent voice builder and coach. 








Hornberger Works Presented in Brook- 
lyn Tonkiinstler Program 


The Tonkiinstler Society gave a pro- 
gram at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on 
February 2. G. O. Hornberger’s String 
Quartet in A Minor, op. 58, was played 
by Ruth Taylor and John C. Berger, vio- 


lins; August Schmidt, viola, and Mr. 
Hornberger, ‘cello. The composition 
made an excellent impression. Rose M. 
Schnabel, accompanied by Walter Haan, 
and August Arnold, pianist, supplied fur- 
ther numbers. Hornberger’s “Extase,” 
op. 94, for clarinet, ’cello and piano, was 
presented by H. Christman, Mr. Horn- 
berger and Henry Kock-Deck. G.C. T. 





GABRILOWITSCH IN BOSTON 





Pianist Plays Four Sonatas with Amaz- 
ing Effectiveness 


BosTon, Feb. 7.—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist, yesterday afternoon played a 
program which consisted of four so- 
natas by Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert 
and Glazounow, and played them amaz- 
ingly well. Beethoven’s Sonata was Op. 
2, No. 2, in A Major. To turn from this 
work of the classical persuasion and 
give such an imaginative performance 
as Mr. Gabrilowitsch did of the ro- 
mantic B Flat Minor Sonata of Chopin 
was indeed the feat of a great artist. It 
is difficult to find a fitting superlative 
for that performance. 

Schubert’s Sonata in A Minor has, it 
is true, some bewitching ideas, but it is 
a poor sonata, and not even Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch could make it a work of sustained 
interest. Glazounow’s sonata was in- 
troduced here a few weeks ago by Hans 
Ebell, the Russian pianist, who has 
settled in Boston. It was then found to 
be wanting, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch‘s su- 
perb performance did not alter the gen- 
eral impression of the music. Only the 
finale seems worth while, and its value 
is principally that of a capital display 
piece in the Russian manner. But one 
would have gone through infinitely more 
to hear Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 





SCHNITZER-NARELLE RECITAL 





Pianist and Soprano Join in Benefit for 
Orphanage 


On Monday evening, February 8, at 
£olian Hall, New York, a benefit con- 
cert was given for the Orphanage of St. 
Francis, of West Hoboken, N. J. The 
artists who contributed the program 
were Germain Schnitzer, pianist, and 
Marie Narelle, soprano. 

Mme. Narelle displayed her beautiful 
voice to good advantage, in the aria 
“Adieu Foréts” from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” also two groups of 
songs, which included several Irish 
songs, in the interpretation of which 
Mme. Narelle excelled. Schubert, 


Brahms and Gounod were also listed 
upon her es ates 
Mme. chnitzer’s offerings elicited 
much enthusiasm. Two études of 
Chopin and Saint-Saéns’s “Toccata” 
composed her first group. Staub’s 
graceful “Sous Bois” and Liszt’s “Vene- 
zia e Napoli” concluded her program. 
There was much praise for the noble 
simplicity of Mme. Schnitzer’s playing, 
her ease and grace at the piano, and the 
atmosphere of surety which was imme- 
diately felt by her audience. S. 





HARRIETTE CADY’S RECITAL 


Pianist Plays Music of Warner and Mrs. 
Gere in New York Program 


Harriette Cady gave her annual piano 
recital at the Bandbox Theater, New 
York, Tuesday afternoon, February 9. 
She began her program with Beethoven’s 
Sonata, op. 26, and a Brahms Inter- 
mezzo and “Walzer.” Daquin’s “Le 
Coucou” and Scarlatti’s “Pastorale” and 
“Capriccio’ preceded an_ interesting 
group of modern compositions. Of these 
moderns Frank Howard Warner’s “Noc- 
turne,” which strongly resembles Chopin, 
and Florence Parr Gere’s “Caprice 
Poetique,” a very original composition, 
received hearty appreciation from the 
audience. MacDowell’s “Etude de Con- 
cert” concluded the program. 

Miss Cady has a pure ringing tone 
and a good technic. What she lacks in 
fire is equalized by a studied intellectual 
interpretation. 








Chamber Music at Ten Cents on East 
Side 

With a ten-cent admission fee cham- 
ber music was offered to New York’s 
East Side by the Educational Chamber 
Music Society at the Educational Al- 
liance on February 7. The society is 
composed of Leo Levy, founder; Fred 
Fradkin, Jacob Altschuler, Louis Edlin 
and Modest Altschuler. The program 
comprised Smetana’s String Quartet 
(Aus meinen Leben), Haydn’s Piano 
Trio, No. 30, and Schumann’s Quartet, 
No. 3. 





Gives Great Interest and Enjoyment 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find post-office money order 
for renewal of my subscription to Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. I read it with great in- 
terest and enjoyment every week. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) IRENE EASTMAN. 

Amherst, Mass., Feb. 2, 1915. 
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JOINT RECITAL BY DIANA 
YORKE AND MR. REIMHERR 


Excellent Singing by Young Artists and 
Musical Taste in Selection of 
Their Program 


An audience that completely filled the 
auditorium of the St. Christopher House 
in East Eighty-eighth street, New York, 
heard Diana Yorke, a gifted young so- 
prano, and George F. Reimherr, tenor, 
in a joint-recital assisted by Emil Breit- 
enfeld, pianist, on Tuesday evening, 
February 9. 

The young singers showed not only 
talent in their singing, but also musical 
feeling in the arrangement of their pro- 
gram. Miss Yorke revealed a lyric voice 
of great possibilities in Brahms’s “O 
liebliche Wangen,” Borodine’s “A Dis- 
sonance,” Wolf’s “I’m Not as Other 
Lassies,” and Tschaikowsky’s “Er 
liebte mich so sehr.” She sings with 
taste and a feeling for the meaning of 
her songs. Her delivery of the Tschai- 
kowsky songs was exceptionally praise- 
worthy. Later she sang a group of 
modern French pieces by Hué and De- 
bussy, Denza’s “Girls of Seville” and the 
American Rummel’s “Ecstasy.” She did 
“Fantoches” with true fantastic spirit. 
Miss Yorke has personality and she 
should continue to apply herself serious- 
ly to her art, for she has powers that 
are worthy of cultivation. 

A group of songs by Eugen Haile were 
nicely sung by Mr. Reimherr, the best 
of them being “Weisse Wolken” and the 
added “Im Zitternden Mondlicht wie- 
gend.” Mr. Reimherr’s voice is pleasing 
and he handles it well for the most part; 
his German enunciation could, however, 
be improved to advantage. His second 
group was given to songs by Hawley, 
Woodforde-Finden, Carpenter, Ariadne 
Holmes Edwards and Aince Terhune. At 
the close the singers joined in Hildach’s 
“Nun bist du worden mein eigen.” Mr. 
Breitenfeld played the piano accompani- 
ments canals and also distinguished 
himself in two solos, the popular Liszt 
“Liebestraum” and Litolff’s “Spinning 
Songs.” A. W. K. 


CONCERT FOR SANATARIUM 


Christine Schutz and Other Artists in 
Aid Society Program 


The Ladies’ Aid Society of the Sani- 
tarium for Hebrew Children at Rockaway 
Park gave a concert and tea at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, February 2. The varied pro- 
gram embraced the work of Stella W. 
Rubenstein, soprano; Christine Schutz, 
the popular contralto; Vivian Gosnell, 


un ROBESON 


CONTRALTO—Metropolitan Opera Co. | 


New York Evening Mail: 


Miss Lila Robeson sang the part of Ortrud 
with real understanding and character. Her 
voice was brilliant in the high tones and 
rich in the lower ones and with experience 
she will be a valuable adjunct to the English 
singing operatic artists. Inasmuch as these 
are her days of beginnings, she may be said 
to have more than ordinary talent for what 
she has undertaken. 

















Address care of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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| NEW CHORAL SOCIETY IN CORNING, N. Y. 








A Section of the Musical Art Society of Corning, N. Y. In the Foreground, 
Charles C. Corwin, the Conductor 


Pye ys N. Y., Feb. 8.—The Mu- 
J sical Art Society of this city re- 
cently gave its first concert with John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, as soloist. This 
is a newly formed choral organization 
of women’s voices, having for its con- 
ductor Charles C. Corwin, and it prom- 
ises to be a distinct feature in the mu- 


bass-baritone, and the New York String 
Quartet, composed of MHenri Wolski, 
Henri Berchman, Herman Kolodkin and 
Victor Lubalin. 

Miss Schutz sang with much charm the 
Strauss “Zueignung,” Cyril Scott’s 
“Lullaby” and “Floods of Spring,” by 
Rachmaninoff. Mme. Rubenstein had a 
violin obligato by Mr. Lubalin in her 
Massenet “Elégie.” Mr. Gosnell sang 
three of the “Songs of Travel” by R. 
Vaughan Williams. , & & 





Boise Organization Presents Diversified 
Program under Mr. French 

BoIsE, IDAHO, Feb. 5.—Last Friday 
night the Boise Choral Society gave its 
initial performance in the Pinney The- 
ater under the baton of Ward French, a 
new conductor in this ctty, who came 
here from Chicago, where he spent sev- 
eral years studying voice with MacBur- 


sical life of Corning. The first eoncert 
proved a great success, both artistically 
and financially, and was attended by a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

Mr. Wells scored a signal success and 
was obliged to respond to many en- 
cores. The very able accompanists were 
Walter Kaubisch for the society and 
Horace H. Kinney for Mr. Wells. 


ney. The concert was one of much 
variety, and included works by Elgar, 
Strauss and others. 

The soloist was Sybil Sammis Mac- 
Dermid, with her husband as accom- 
panist. She sang a number of groups 
that were well liked, especially the songs 
of Mr. MacDermid. Mr. French, the con- 
ductor of the Choral Society, was con- 
gratulated on his work. 

The fourth number on the lecture 
course presented the International Grand 
Opera Company, consisting of Bert Mc- 
Kinney, basso; Mme. McKinney, so- 
prano; Mr. Grubb, tenor; Rose Herben- 
reich, contralto, with Marguerite Day at 
the piano. 0. C. J. 





Irene Scharrar, the London pianist, is 
now exploiting the Clutsan Curved Key- 
board, in which Rudolph Ganz was one 
of the first to become interested. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD 
PRAISES LUCY GATES 





Sylvester Rawling Writes: 


Lucy Gates, one of the soloists at the season’s first private concert of the 
Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria last night, gave an exhibition of coloratura 
singing the like of which has not been heard in New York for a long time. Her 


voice is clear, limpid, full of color and well under control. 


From time to time 


its quality suggested that of both Alma Gluck’s and Frieda Hempel’s, something 
akin to the occasional likeness to Emmy Destinn’s voice that, as was pointed out 


in this column when she first appeared, Margarete Ober’s holds. 
from “Lakme” was Miss Gates’s principal offering. 


The bell song 
It is understood she is an 


American refugee driven from European opera houses by the war. She is welcome 


here—New York Evening World. 


Lucy Gates, who captivated the Rubinstein Club by her splendid coloratura 
singing on Tuesday night, won a new triumph by her singing of the bell song 
from “Lakme.”—New York Evening World. 
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INTRODUCES A BALLET 


BASED ON CHOPIN MUSIC 


Pavlowa Dances “Chopiniana” for First 
Time in New York—A Fascinat- 
ing Performance 


Anna Pavlowa presented a new pro- 
gram in her season at the Century Opera 
House on Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day of last week. There was a ballet 
arranged by Ivan Clustine, depicting an 
incident in gypsy life called “Amarilla,” 
with music by Drigo, Tschaikowsky and 
others, and there was also a first New 
York performance of the ballet, “Cho- 
piniana,” in which a group of Chopin’s 
piano pieces had been arranged for or- 
chestra by Glazounow. This ballet, too, 
was devised by M. Clustine. 

The Chopin music has been made to 
serve the purposes of this ballet very 
successfully. The setting is peculiarly 
fascinating, with the costuming in black 
and white and a dim white light pervad- 
ing the stage. Pavlowa has given us few 
things so delightful. 

In the “Amarilla,” too, Pavlowa exe- 
cutes some poetically effective dance 
figures, and one amazingly intricate one 
involving a strenuous employment of 
arms and legs. This was vigorously ap- 
plauded. In the divertissements which 
closed the program the trio who danced 
so enchantingly to Schubert’s “Moment 
Musicale” shared honors with the star 
herself. This number had to be repeated 
as did Pavlowa’s solo dance. M. Volinine 
was an able associate for Pavlowa. 








The Best of Its Kind in the World 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


Your bill for renewal of subscriptions 
should read, “never ending,” as it is my 
purpose to keep up my subscription, pro- 
vided I have the price and am alive, as 
long as your publication continues to be 
“the best of its kind in the world.” 

Cordially, 
CARTER S. COLE. 

New York, Feb. 3, 1915. 





Carolyn Willard, the Chicago pianist, 
assisted by Mrs. Burton Hanson, ap- 
peared on February 2 before the 
Woman’s Evening Club at the Kenwood 
Evangelical Church, Chicago, in a mis- 
cellaneous program. 





Special Arrangements 


FRITZ 
KREISLER'S 


Classical Manuscripts and 
Original Compositions for 


PIANO SOLO 


LOUIS COUPERIN, Chanson Louis 





XIII and Pavane.......... net, 50 
PADRE MARTINI, Andantino. 
net, 50 
LOUIS COUPERIN, La Precieuse. 
net, 50 
ALT-WIENER TANZWEISEN: 
No.1. Liebesfreud ........ net, 50 
No. 2. Liebesleid .......... net, 50 


No. 3. Schoen Rosmarin....net, 50 

KREISLER, Caprice Viennois 
net, 60 

The widespread, continuous inter- 
est in Fritz Kreisler’s inimitable solo 
arrangements and compositions for 
the violin, has brought about a gen- 
eral demand for these publications in 
other than their original form. 

The above numbers have been pub- 
lished in special piano solo arrange- 
ments in settings which are entirely 
in keeping with the artistic plan, 
melodious character and _ brilliant 
conception of the originals. 

They are most effective for the 
concert stage and admirably suited 
to the needs of the most advanced 
and critical pianists. 


CARL FISCHER Syeryar' 


BOSTON, 380 Boylston St. 


WITHERSPOON 


BASSO, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio, etc. 
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MOOD, INSTEAD OF IDEA, THE 
BASIS OF FUTURISTIC MUSIC 


Israel Amter Holds That Ultra-Modern Works Lack Unity and 
Enduring Ideas—-Mediocrity Cloaked in Garb of Sham 
Mysticism—Fetish of Technique 


By ISRAEL AMTER 








[Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series 
of articles prepared for MUSCAL AMERICA by 
Israel Amter, the young American composer 
who recently returned after a_ protracted 
course of study in Leipsic. Mr. Amter, who 
was directly in touch with Arnold Schénberg, 
sets forth his own convictions on the subject 
of ultra-modern music in the _ following 
article. ] 

VERITABLE passion for an ex- 
traordinary and superlatively de- 
veloped technique, or, in a word, fire- 
works, has fastened upon the musical 
world with the result that a goodly por- 
tion of the laity, as well as of profes- 
sional men, has made that the goal of 
music: the mode, the means of expres- 
sion masquerading as the idea itself. 
Consider, for example, Max Reger, who 
has a powerful command over the ma- 


terial and the means of expression and 


DAVID 


SAPIRSTEIN 


“Has legitimate claims to greatness.’-—P. V. 
R. Key in New York World. 


Tenor 
PAUL 


REIMERS 


“He possesses a tenor voice of delightful 
quality and in his interpretations gives evi- 
dence of an essential regard for dramatic 
effect.’—New York American, 


’Cellist 
SARA 


GUROWITSCH 


artist of the foremost rank.’’—London 
Daily Telegraph. 


“An 


Harpist 
SALVATORE 


de STEFANO 


“An artist of great ability.’.—New York Sun. 


Soprano 
GRETA 
“Proved herself a sincere artist and one 


whom it will be a pleasure to hear again.’’— 
New York Tribune. 


Music League of America 


Howard E. Potter, Business Manager 


Aeolian Building 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 


Tel. Bryant 1746 
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the means of composition (technique), 
but whose ideas are generally weak, 
shallow, empty, commonplace and weari- 
some. Or Strauss—at times extremely 
banal, yet able by means of a wonderful 
technique (frequently orchestration— 
and such orchestration!) effectually to 
conceal this banality. However, does it 
satisfy from the standpoint of pure ar- 
tistic quality? 

What other term than impressionists 
and futurists can one apply to creative 
workers not dealing in ideas but in 
moods? Can it be their desire to conceal 
a lack of ideas? Admitting that modern 
moods are different, that they are 
strange, even bewilderingly exotic, who 
would think of describing them as supe- 
rior to those moods which underlie the 
introduction to “Rheingold”; the ‘‘Wald- 
weben” from “Siegfried”; Beethoven’s 
Sixth Symphony, or even the quartet of 
Hebrews in “Salome.” For these latter 
works embody ideas—coherent, logical 
ideas. 

If these moderns, whom someone has 
called expressionists, declare that they 
are merely seeking for new colors, new 
effects, new modes of expression, I think 
that they are welcome. But if they as- 
sert that their art is a new art, I con- 
tend that it is nothing else than the 
apotheosis of technique. 

Have artists fallen so far, has their 
grasp upon life dwindled so disastrously, 
that they have nothing to say? Is their 
gospel one of mediocrity clothed in a 
garb of sham mysticism? Have they not 
a single thought that one may gladly 
bear home to ponder over, to analyze, to 
ruminate upon, to enjoy again and again 
and feel exalted by? Or is the result 
of their labor on a level with the 
juggler’s dexterity? Modern musicians 
give us cleverly wrought out moods— 
stimmungen—a whole gallery of little 
moods which somehow fail to fit into 
each other, will not allow of interfusion. 
There is Schédnberg’s “Kammersym- 
phonie.” Here and there is a passage 
that one may remark as striking; other- 
wise the work is a passing from violence 
to violence without the support of a 
comprehensive musical thought. Pure 
technique! Yet how shall we follow 
Arnold Schoénberg if he fails to give us 
that web of musical ideas without which 
the whole texture is but an assemblage 
of variegated threads thrown together 
almost at random? His piano pieces be- 
tray the same shortcomings. 

The unescapable fact about futurists 
and impressionists remains. Either we 
who still assert that the idea must be 
dominant are unable to make fine dis- 
tinctions any longer or a phenomenon 
has appeared. Admitting that every- 
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thing in nature must evince the separate 
stages of rational growth the case of the 
impressionists or expressionists seems to 
me to be miraculous, for they exhibit no 
marked advance at the close of their ca- 
reers. Artistically they stand still. 
True, there is a significant difference in 
the personalities of these men as ex- 
pressed in their works, yet individually 
they disclose no growth. .They repeat 
their “messages” over ad nauseam. 


That these schools will affect opera I 
hardly believe. In so far as they make 
the mode of expression their aim and 
end they will furnish opera composers 
with new implements, new combinations, 
new color effects. That their influence 
will cease at this point is, I think, borne 
out by the case of “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande.” For if one ignores the laws of 
logic and psychology the world will re- 
main unconvinced. A new way of saying 
nothing finds few enchanted listeners. 


If the basis of an opera, the story, must 
be coherent, shall we require less of the 
music? And shall we not continue to 
demand of a good opera that it furnish 
us with musical food that shall in no re- 
spect detract from the literary or his- 
trionic fare, but that shall enhance its 
quality? Or, on the other hand, shall 
the delectability of our musical food con- 
sist merely in the fashion in which it is 
prepared? 





A Source of Great Help and Pleasure 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find check for renewal of my 
subscription to your valuable paper. It 
is a source of great help and pleasure to 
myself and my pupils. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMIL KOEPPEL, 

Organist, First Presbyterian Church. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Feb. 1, 1915. 
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Miss Braslau has a voice of rich quality 
and she uses it with intelligence. Last night 
she made a big success with the audience at 
her local debut. Just as one began to marvel 
at the nature of her two arias, however, a 
lament from Donizetti’s ‘‘Favorita,” and a 
similar wail, Bruch’s ‘‘Odysseus,” she re 
sponded to an encore and gave the Habanera 
trom “Carmen” in a manner that proved a 
young contralto may do something 
mourn for her denarted lover. The ligtiter 
number exposed pleasing qualities in Miss 
Braslau’s voice and interpretation that were 
not apparent in the earlier numbers.—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


besides 


3) 33] 3 
Sophie Braslau, the contralto, has a voice 
out of which grand opera stars are made. 
Miss Braslau has a future before her which 
seems full of promise.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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Sophie Braslau was the 
won the favor of the audience by her effect- 


vocal soloist and 


ive vocalism. Her voice is one of rich 
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Miss Braslau’s first appear- 
ances in Cleveland and 
Kansas City were dupli- 
sates of her previous suc- 
cesses in concert and opera. 


The CLEVELAND and KAN- 
SAS CITY CRITICS SAY: 


vibrant tone quality, and in climaxes, of tell- 
ing dramatic character. The Carmen excerpt, 
sung as encore, was her most successful effort, 
which she rendered with telling tempera- 
imental finish.—Cleveland Press, 

Sz] fe] fe 

Miss Sophie Braslau, the contralto, was 
the most consistently artistic singer of them 
all. Her voice is a rich contralto, wonder- 
fully large and mature to come from such a 
little person. In taste and training also hei 
singing was delightful both in the aria from 
“Favorita’ and in her encores.—Kansas City 
Times. 

(] Ss] (f] 

Sophie Braslau, a contralto with a voice ot 
tropical luxuriance and surpassing richness 
and sweetness, was the other member of the 
notable quartette. She sang herself into the 
hearts of her audience with her first number, 
the “O mio Fernando” aria from ‘‘La Favor- 
ita” and repeated her success with an aria 
from “Orfeo e Euridice.’’—Kansas City Jour- 
nal, 
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In the issue of March 6 will be printed what 
the Baltimore critics think of Miss Braslau 
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The London Times, which accords praise 
to but few artists, says:— 


“Mme. Koelling made a good impres- 
sion by her clear singing of ‘Ah fors 
e lui,’ from ‘La Traviata.’ Her per- 
fect control of breath in executing pas- 
sages on high notes enables her to make 
great effect with the cadence to the 
words, ‘delizia al cor,’ and similar pas- 
sages, and in doing so she showed ar 
tistic judgment as well as_ technical 


skill.” 
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LIVED IN A SULTAN’S HAREM 
TO GLEAN JAVA FOLK SONGS 





Reception in America 





Four Hundred Wives of Island Potentate Helped Canadian Girl, 
Eva Gauthier, in Her Quest for Malay Music—To Tour 
World with Javanese Musicians after War is Over—Her 








UCK, or Fate or, as some call it, Des- 

tiny, seem to have had a great deal 
to do with the unusual career of Eva 
Gauthier, the French-Canadian singer, 
at present sojourning in New York. 
Miss Gauthier has this season placed be- 
fore the critics one of the most inter- 
esting collections of song heard here for 
many musical moons. 

With her father, the well-known 
astronomer, Louis Gauthier, and her 
uncle, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Canada’s ex- 
premier, to give support, Miss Gauthier 
grasped every opportunity placed in her 
way to develop and make the most of 
her gifts. From the beginning she was 
encouraged to sing, and, as a seven-year- 
old, she gave her first concert. Six years 
later she made her real, that is to say, 
her official appearance in the artistic 
world. So forcible was the impression 
of her then well developed mezzo- 
soprano voice and personality, that Lord 
Strathcona not long after sent her to 
Europe, as his protegé. In Paris she 
was one of the few women to be accepted 
at the Conservatoire, and later she 
studied under the tuition of Jacques 
Bouhy, the famous Parisien master. In 
Pavia, Italy, after_working with the 
Italian masters, Oxilia and Carigniani, 
she made a successful début in “Car- 
men.” Thereafter she sang in opera 
and concerts throughout’ Belgium, 
France and Denmark. In _ Holland 
she made her début with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. At 
Covent Garden, in London, Miss 
Gauthier created the roéle of the boy, 
Yniold in “Pelléas and Mélisande,” after 
studying the part with Debussy himself. 

Finally, in Holland after years of 
study and hard work, Miss Gauthier’s 
health gave way. A long sea-voyage 
was suggested. But, where? 


Where Fate Entered 


“Some acquaintances,” relates Miss 
Gauthier, “said, ‘Go to Japan, or China, 
Java, or the Malay peninsula. The two 
latter names caught my fancy. I took 
with me letters of introduction to people 
in these remote islands (possessions, as 
you know, of Holland). These people 
were intelligent and educated—repre- 
sentatives of the Dutch government. 

“But I was not to rest entirely. Sev- 
eral concerts were arranged for me; the 
regulation concert programs; groups of 
French, German and English songs and 
possibly an operatic aria. I made my 
headquarters and residence in Samarang, 
in Java. From there I went to the other 
cities of the island. Often on the roads 
I would see groups of natives playing 
queer instruments, and hear them sing- 
ing songs of many peculiar harmonies. 
I immediately became curious. Here 
was a music of which I had never heard; 
—I, who had made music my life study! 


1 inquired about these strange melodies. 
All my friends shook their heads, and 
said it would be impossible for me to 
understand the native music, no white 
people did, and as for singing it——_! 
They told me that the natives played 
quarter and eighth tones as we play, 
with our pianos, half and whole tones. 

“But I did not give up hope. I was 
curious, and I meant to have my curi- 
osity satisfied! One night, a few hours 
before my concert, my accompanist met 
some friends, and in his joy drank well, 
but not too wisely. I was left at the 
last moment without an accompanist. 
The audience was already seated. In 
desperation, I inquired if ~ an might be 
any one in the assemblage who could 
play the piano. A dark-skinned man 
arose, and said he would try! His ap- 
pearance (I thought him a native) did 
not impress me with his ability, but I 
gratefully consented. To my great sur- 
prise he played my accompaniments 
beautifylly. Later, answering my ques- 
tions, he told me he was only half-caste, 
and that he had been educated musically 
in Europe. He was very modest, and 
said but little of himself. 


Caught in Revolution 


“I made journeys to the Malay States, 
Sumatra, Japan and China. In China 
I gave several concerts, at Shanghai and 
Pekin, and had many thrilling exper- 
iences, being caught in the Chinese revo- 
lution at Canton. 

“In Pekin, at a Russian legation recep- 
tion given for Prince and Princess 
Petzinoulouk (he was the Siamese heir 
to the throne), the Princess asked me, 
in case I went to Siam to let her know. 
I then had no thought of Siam. 

“Months after, I went there. The 
Siamese are the most up-to-date of all 
the Orientals. I found that in Siam 
my half-caste accompanist was really a 
personage. His name was Payl Seelig, 
and he had received the highest honorary 
order from the Sultan, the order of the 
White Elephant. 

“In Siam I became better acquainted 
with Paul Seelig. It was he who helped 
me finally with the Malay native music. 
He arranged a collection of native songs 
for my voice and the modern piano. I 
was delighted with them, and set to 
work to learn them. Some people to 
whom I sang them did not like these 
songs, and for a time I became discour- 
aged, afraid to put them on my pro 
grams, thinking I had discovered some- 
thing which appealed to me alone. 

“Back to Java, and a new enthusiasm 
came to me; I decided to investigate the 
Javanese music, if it meant going to the 
Sultan himself. Truly, it meant just 
that. I journeyed to Solo, to the palace 
of the Sultan. T had all the necessary 
credentials, and was kindly _ received. 
My request, to study the native music, 
was granted, and I was also invited to 
live in the Palace—with the Sultan’s 
four hundred wives! 


“These wives looked at me curiously, 


indeed. I was the first white woman 
within the palace walls! At first, they 
were very shy, but as they became used 
to me, they helped me. At their com- 
mand the Sultan’s musicians played, so 
I heard as much of the native music 























Photo (c) by Ira L. Hill. 
Above: Eva Gauthier, Soprano, with 
Friends in Java. Below: Miss Gau- 
thier in One of the Costumes Presented 
to Her by the Sultan of Java 


as I wished for, and as often. This 
naturally gave me great opportunity for 
study. 


Learned Languages of East 


“Being in these islands for approxi- 
mately four years, I gradually acquired 
the Javanese and Malay language. I 
learned to sing the songs in their origi- 
nal tongues. 

“With the permission of the Sultan, 
I was to take to Europe a native band 





of Javanese musicians this season; we 
had everything arranged: The huge 
instruments were all packed. I had in- 
terested some wealthy Dutch inhabitants 
in the project, and then—the war! I 
came alone to what seemed the haven 
—America. 


“When the war is over I expect to go 
back to Java, get my natives and all 
their accessories, and take them not only 
to Europe, but bring them also here to 
the United States. It is the American 
public which has proved the courage of 
my convictions, that there is a great 
depth to this almost unknown form of 
Oriental music.” 


In May, 1914, Miss Gauthier toured in 
Australia with Mischa Elman, also with 
Harold Bauer, the pianist. She is now 
under the personal management of 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., and is being 
heard in and about New York in many 
recitals. AVERY STRAKOSCH. 





TWO NEW ORLEANS RECITALS 





Programs by Zoellners and by Goodwin 
and His Aides 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 6.—The 
Zoellner Quartet gave its first concert in 
New Orleans at the Association of Com- 
merce Auditorium on Wednesday evening 
and attracted a large and _ fashion- 
able audience. The playing of the Bee- 
thoven Quartet, op. 18, No. 2, proved 
that the Zoellners comprise a superior 
organization. The quartet of Gustave 
Samazeuilh was followed by two move- 
ments of the Quartet, Op. 13, of Iwanow, 
which was given a masterful interpreta- 
tion. The final number was the Glazou- 
now Suite, Op. 35, and this, as well as 
the whole program, was a brilliant exhi- 
bition of faultless playing, the applause 
throughout the recital being enthusiastic 
and several encores demanded. The 
Zoellners were brought here under the 
auspices of the Saturday Music Circle. 


The Association of Commerce Audito- 
rium was also crowded on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings to hear the recital of 
Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, who was ably 
assisted by Maurice Warner, violinist, 
and Lee Cronican, pianist. Mr. Good- 
win has a very pleasing voice and each 
number of his program was thoroughly 
enjoyed. Mr. Warner proved to be a 
violinist of marked talent and played 
with much feeling. The pianist’s solo 
work, as well as his accompaniments, 
was of a high order. Those two recitals 
were given under the auspices of the 
Fitzhugh Lee Chapter, United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. D. 5. F. 





Recommends It to All Music Lovers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find amount for subscription 
to your paper, which I have enjoyed for 
five years, and hope to continue to enjoy 
it for the rest of my life. I take pleas- 
ure in recommending MUSICAL AMERICA 
to all music lovers. 

E. KINGSWELL-SMITH. 

Victoria, Texas, Feb. 8, 1915. 


Enid Watkins, a California girl, who 
has made a study of the Zuni tribes of 
the Southwest, sang a group of Indian 
songs in costume at the Plaza, New 
York, February 8, in a new series of 
entertainments, under direction of Mrs. 
R. W. Hawkesworth, called “Unusual 
Mornings.” 
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GERHARDT OFFERS 
“LIEDER” CLASSICS 


Soprano Sings Schumann, Liszt, 
Brahms and Strauss with 
Rare Artistry 


An audience of good size greeted Elena 
Gerhardt, the German lieder singer at 
her second recital of the season at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Saturday after- 
noon, February 13. Her performance 
only served to corroborate this journal’s 
praise of her admirable vocal condition 
and marked interpretative growth, as ex- 
pressed after her first recital, and to in- 
crease a respect and admiration for her 
distinguished art. Miss Gerhardt is a 
singer who follows well-beaten paths in 
her programs and on this occasion she 
made no exception. 

Schumann, Brahms, Liszt and Richard 
Strauss were the composers represented. 


The Brahms and Strauss groups were all 
made of well-known songs, but the Schu- 
mann stood out, not because it contained 
songs which are not known to musicians, 
but because it presented some that are 
all too little heard in public. “Des Kna- 
ben Berglied,” sung inspiritingly, will 
doubtless appear on other singer’s pro- 
grams now that Miss Gerhardt has re- 
vived it, and so, too, will the wonderful 
“Was machte dich so krank” and “Alte 
Laute.” These latter two, in which 
Schumann has treated two related poems 
by Kerner using the same music for 
both, are proof of his superb genius. 
The very acme of simplicity, their har- 
monies warmed the hearts of all who 
heard them, intensified by the singer’s 
deeply felt interpretation, an interpre- 
tation which carried with compelling con- 
viction. The other Schumann songs were 
“Der Nussbaum,” “In’s Freie,” “Die 
Lotosblume” and “Schéne Fremde.” 

In the Brahms group the “Wiegenlied” 
won a repetition, as did “Blinde Kuh.” 
The magical “An eine Aeolsharfe” and 
the profoundly moving “Auf dem Kirch- 
hofe” were unforgettable performances. 
There was so much applause at the close 
of the group that Miss Gerhardt an- 
nounced as an extra Handel’s “O, Sleep 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me” from “Sem- 
ele.” Liszt’s “Three Gypsies,” one of 
the strongholds of her répertoire, and his 
“Ueber allen Gipfeln,” were also done 
with consummate art. 

“Du meines Herzens Kronelein,” “Mor- 
gen,” “Wie sollten wir geheim sie halten,” 


HENRY T. FINCK, in the EVENING 
POST, Feb. 12, 1915: ‘“‘When Robert 
Schumann, who made a specialty of dis- 
covering geniuses, came across a piece 
by Chopin for the first time he ex- 
claimed ‘Hut ab, ihr Herren, ein 
Genie!’ Doubtiess, many of the splendid 
audience—including a number of fam- 
ous musicians—who assembled in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday to hear the first 
American recital of the young Austra- 
lian pianist-composer, Percy Grainger, 
recalled that cri du coeur of the great 
tone poet, and felt like applying it to 
this newcomer. * * * In less than 
half an hour he had convinced his criti- 
cal audience that he belongs in the same 
rank as Paderewski and Kreisler, shar- 
ing their artistic ability, and yet as 
unique as they are—something new and 
sul generis. * * * It was one of the 
most enjoyable recitals ever given in 
New York.”’ 


RICHARD ALDRICH, in the TIMES, 
Feb. 12, 1915: ‘‘Percy Grainger’s Re- 
cital—Young Australian Musician Plays 
a Program for the Piano—Percy Grain- 
ger, the young Australian musician now 
in New York, is a pianist of altogether 
uncommon quality*and accomplishment, 
as he showed yesterday afternoon in a 

iano recital in Aeolian Hall. He had 

itherto made himself Known as a com- 

poser of original gifts, a zealous stu- 
dent, and collector of folksongs, an ar- 
ranger of them into stimulating and de- 
lightful forms, and not a little of his 
music of both kinds had been made 
known here before and since his coming. 
As a pianist he showed a distinctive 
personality that marks him out even in 
this season crowded with planists of 
great and distinguished powers; above 
all, an intensely musical feeling that 
vitalizes all he does, and his playing 
gave an unusual pleasure. 

“There are a certain youthful fresh- 
ness and robust vigor In Mr. Grainger’s 
playing that are not Inconsistent with a 
mature and many-sided outlook upon 








“Traum durch die Dammerung” and 
“Cacilie,” composed the final group. 
The first two and the last were sung best, 
the “Traum durch die Dammerung” 
being sung at a somewhat too quick 
tempo and without sufficient aloofness. 
There were extras at the close, among 
them Brahms’s “Der Schmied” and 
Wolf’s “Gesang Weyla’s.” 

Though he has been heard on numerous 
occasions to great advantage Richard 
Epstein has never played such superb 
accompaniments as for Miss Gerhardt 
at this recital. His share in the success 
of “Blinde Kuh” and “The Three Gyp- 
sies,” both virtuoso accompaniments, was 
notable, and “Cacilie,” which he played 
with a sweep and surge that gave it new 
life, was a triumph. Miss Gerhardt gave 
him a well-deserved share of the applause 
at the end of the recital. A. W 





KRIENS SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Conducts His Music—Good 
Work by Four Soloists 


An interesting concert was given on 
February 10 by the Kriens Symphony 
Club at the Park Avenue Church, New 
York. The Symphony Club, which con- 
sists of one hundred players, was heard 
to good advantage in the Overture to 
“Freischutz” and the Coronation March 
from Meyerbeer’s “The Prophet,” under 
the able direction of Mr. Kriens, and in 
a group of Victor Herbert’s orchestral 
compositions, including “Sunset,” “For- 
get Me Not” and “Air de Ballet,” con- 
ducted by the composer. 

Elizabeth Parks, the soprano, gave 
a highly effective interpretation of the 
Waltz Song from Mr. Herbert’s “Sweet- 
hearts.” Eugene Cowles, the noted 
basso, formerly of the Bostonians, sang 
Schubert’s “Der Wanderer” in a mu- 
sicianly manner. Lazar Samoiloff, the 
Russian baritone, delivered a Tschai- 
kowsky number, and Paul Kefer, ’cellist, 
played Herbert’s “Pensée Amoureuse” 
and “When You’re Away” from “The 
Only Girl.” 


Herbert 





Raymond Havens in Boston Piano 
Recital 


BOSTON, Feb. 13.—Raymond Havens, 
pianist, gave a recital in Jordan Hall, on 
Wednesday afternoon. He chose his pro- 
gram from Chopin, Brahms, Beethoven 
and Liszt, and in its performance re- 
vealed traits that promise much for his 
future. His execution in every par- 
ticular was adequate and sound, and he 
deserves special mention for his in- 
terpretative abilities. The audience was 
large and demanded extra pieces at the 
close of the program. W. H. L. 
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NEW YORK CRITICS UNANIMOUS IN PRAISE 


“PERCY GRAINGER 


WHO GAVE HIS FIRST RECITAL IN AMERICA AT AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y., on Thursday, Feb. 11 


the art and a poetical temperament. He 
has the technical equipment that is in- 
dispensable for the modern player and 
opulent tone, a vivid sense of rhythm, 
a feeling for tonal color and variety of 
touch. There was more than a virtu- 
oso’s power in his playing of Busoni’s 
transcription of Bach’s organ prelude 
and fugue in D minor—more than a 
clear exposition of its counterpoint and 
its phrasing. His playing of Brahms’s 
variations and fugue on a theme by 
Handel was very engaging; an _ indi- 
vidual view of the music, not a stereo- 
typed reproduction of some _ standard 
‘reading,’ enlivening its spirit and doing 
no violence to its letter.’’ 


W. J. HENDERSON, in THE SUN, 
Feb. 12, 1915: ‘“‘Mr, Grainger’s Recital— 
Interesting Piano Concert by the Eng- 
lish Composer—Percy Grainger, English 
composer and pianist, gave an interest- 
ing recital yesterday afternoon in Aeo- 
lian Hall. Grainger is a pianist whose 
playing is made attractive by its rich 
and varied musical qualities rather than 
by any display of the familiar methods 
of the virtuosi. Yet it must be empha- 
sized that he has a large technic and a 
command of tone, especially in massive 
effects, quite uncommon among com- 
poser-pianists, while his feeling for 
rhythm is finely sensitive. 

“But for the hardened listener there 
Is more joy to be got from such offer- 
ings as his broad, sonorous, clear and 
beautifully balanced reading of Busoni’s 
Bach transcription, an achievement in 
Pure piano playing as well as In admir- 
able musical appreciation which any of 
them might have been proud to claim. 
The Brahms variations were taken at 


a discreet tempo, and their content was lian, of course) In the Morris dance 
Sreuer out with much care. For at no seemed to uplift the spirits of many 
time did Mr. Grainger permit a desire feet in the audience. Let it be added 


to astonish his hearers to tempt him to 
a speed likely to blur his music. 

“The two compositions of his own 
proved to have those characteristics 
already made known to us in other 





works, 


excellently. The 


in conclusion that Mr. Grainger’s per- 
sonality is not without its value in his 
public performances. 
most absorbingly 
now before the public.” 


UNHACKNEYED WORKS 
ON MANNES PROGRAM 


Second New York Sonata Recital 
—An American Work of 
Negligible Import 





Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes gave their 
second sonata recital at the Belasco The- 
ater, New York, last Sunday evening. 
They played Handel’s E Major Sonata, 
Schumann’s in A Minor, Reger’s “Suite 
in the Old Style” in F, and the “Ascen- 
sion” Sonata by the young American, 
Cecil Burleigh. The work of these two 
artists gave their hearers much pleas- 
ure, judging by the abundant applause, 
while the offerings were sufficiently un- 
hackneyed to preserve interest in an- 
other direction. 

One seldom hears the Schumann work 
these days. Its first movement, at any 
rate, can always be heard with satisfac- 
tion, though the others show a falling 


off. Reger’s Suite is not totally un- 
familiar in these parts. The first sec- 
tion is, at times, a really capital imita- 
tion of Bach. The Adagio is dull, but 
the sprightly finale makes amends to 
some extent. 

Before playing the Burleigh eomposi- 
tion Mr. Mannes stepped forward and 
solemnly told the audience that the com- 
poser desired to abjure its nomenclature; 
that he had originally planned the work 
as a sonata, but that his ideas outgrew 
that form. He had seen a great light 
and made free to confess that the “As- 
cension” Sonata was not a sonata at all 
and that he wished it to be known only 
as a tone picture of the Ascension, for 
which reason each of the three move- 
ments was prefaced in the score by a 
Scriptural quotation. It is unlikely that 
the peace of mind of the hearers would 
have suffered great perturbation had Mr. 
Burleigh kept his original designation 
or affixed any other title to his piece. 
As music pure and simple it is quite with- 
out any trace of individuality or force 
of invention, and, except for a few mild- 
ly pleasant spots, altogether insipid. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes played it with 
much care. m. F. F. 


Ernest Kroeger, the composer-pianist, 
of St. Louis, recently gave a lecture re- 
cital describing Gétz’s only Symphony 
and a Rubinstein Concerto, both of which 
were heard at the St. Louis Symphony 
concert in the Odeon. 
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They are most effective plano 
pieces, and Mr. Grainger played them 


‘rag time’ (Austra- 


He is one of the 
interesting pianists 
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MARTINELLI} | 


— 


“MME. SANS-GENE” | 





Martinelli as ‘‘Lefebvre’’ 


“Martinelli carried off honors among 
the members of cast.” 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


Another striking aid to the accom- 
plishment of this achievement was the 
Singing and acting of Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, the Lefebvre. Mr. Martinelli 
made important strides here in the 
matter of style. He gave the proper 


dash of braggadocio and forthright- 
ness to the rdle and carried these 
qualities of characterization into his 
singing. He is easily the most impor- 
tant addition to the roster of the Met- 
ropolitan in a number of years. His 
voice has great beauty, and he sings 
with an ease that enhances this beauty 


of tone.—New York Journal, Jan. 20. 


Giovanni Martinelli carried off honors 


among the members of the cast. Dra- 
matically as well as vocally his impas- 
sioned impersonation of Lefebvre made 
an irresistible impression on one of the 
largest and most brilliant audiences of 
the season.—New York Press, Jan. 26. 

Mr. Martinelli finds in the work much 
that is grateful to his excellent voice, 
and he was roundly applauded in his 
brief opportunities for individual work. 
—Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. 26. 

The Lefebvre of M. Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli was marked by sincerity in the 
acting and by much vocal vigor, not 
devoid of occasional sentiment.—New 
York American, Jan. 26. 

Martinelli made a big hit on his own 
account.—Evening Sun, Jan. 26. 

Mr. Martinelli sang the music of Le- 
febvre well and made a manly figure 
of him.—The Sun, Jan. 26. 

Mr. Martinelli, in the rdle of Lefeb- 
vre, was excellent both vocally ana 
histrionically—New York Herald, Jan. 
26. 

Martinelli added much to his reputa- 
tion by his impersonation of Lefebvre. 
Here is a young man with voice, Man- 
ner, grace and intelligence. Giordano 
in this opera gave him, from a singing 
point of view, an opportunity of which 
he freely took advantage.—New York 
World, Jan. 26. 

Mr. Martinelli gave a satisfactory in- 
terpretation of Lefébvre.—Journal of 
Commerce, Jan. 26. 

Mr. Martinelli made a good appear- 
ance as the Sergeant Lefebvre and 
played the same man become Marsha! 
of France and Duke of Dantzig with 
intelligence. His singing was well con- 
sidered, smooth and effective. There 
has never been any question about the 
natural beauty of Mr. Martinelli’s 
voice, and he sings now a hundred per 
cent. better than he did a year ago. 
One wonders how much longer it will 
take the New York public to discover 


this remarkable 
Globe, Jan. 26. 


young tenor.—The 


Martinelli’s Lefebvre was admirable, 
and it is quite certain that there is"no 
tenor now at home in Italy who could 
have risen above him in the part.— 
The Sun, Jan. 26. 


Giovanni Martinelli was a thoroughly 
convincing Lefebvre, particularly in 
the first act, when his unaffected boy- 
ishness and hearty spontaneity made 
him quite as lovable as his sweetheart 
of the laundry.—The Evening Mail, 
Jan. 26. 
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NOTABLE PLAYING BY CINCINNATI’S ORCHESTRA 








Dr. Kunwald and His Artistic 
Forces Show Their Best Work 
in Concert That Brings Forth 
Elena Gerhardt as Soloist 


[By a Staff Correspondent] 

INCINNATI, Feb. 7.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor, presented the ninth 
afternoon and evening concerts of its 
nineteenth season, in Emery Auditorium, 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing, February 5 and 6, with Elena Ger- 
hardt, soprano, as soloist. The program 
consisted of the Reger “Serenade for 
Orchestra,” the aria, “O del mio dolce 
ardor,” by Gluck, Strauss’s “Tod und 
Verklarung,” the Brahms “Zigeuner- 
lieder’ and the Vorspiel to “Die Meister- 
singer” by Wagner. The two concerts 
were heard by large audiences. In fact, 
the subscriptions for the year are the 


largest in the history of the organization. 

It is doubtful if Cincinnati audiences 
have ever had the privilege of listening 
to better concerts than these two appear- 
ances brought forth. In the face of the 
development of the sensational in the 
musical life of many of our larger cities, 
Cincinnati has pursued the even tenor of 
its way, building up its musical life on 
the sure and sound basis of those things 
musical which have been proven, by the 
test of time, to be worth while. Novel- 
ties have been performed, all soloists of 
real importance have been heard at their 
best, but such judicious discretion has 
been used in the presenting of the mu- 
sical fare that the music lovers of that 
city and its environs have had excep- 
tional opportunities to develop their 
tastes along sane lines. As a result, 
theirs is a sincere appreciation of the 
orchestra and conductor, and their work, 
which must go far toward inspiring re- 
doubled efforts for an _ even _ higher 
standard. 

The work of Dr. Kunwald for the 
past few years has at last begun to show 
the excellent results prophesied in these 
columns in previous issues. Taking an 
organization of young players, enthusi- 
astic and able, Dr. Kunwald has been able 
to weld the component parts into a single 
unit which is as plastic and responsive 
as an orchestra can well be made. 
Through his severity as a drill-master 
and his thoroughness as a musician, Dr. 
Kunwald has, year after year, been able 
to produce from his organization inter- 
pretations which have more and more ap- 
proximated the ideal. The orchestra, as 
it now stands, has a satisfying power and 
quality of tone, superabundant technic, 
and an expressive quality which enables 
it to present frequently such satisfying 
readings as marked the “Tod und Ver- 
kliarung” at these two performances. It 
was performed in a worthy manner. 
There is little need of commenting on 
the technical performance of the work, 
for in that the players showed a virtu- 
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osity which left nothing to be desired. 
The concern of this criticism must be 
with the larger aspects of Dr. Kunwald’s 
reading. His conception of the work is 
one of high ideals and these he was for- 
tunately able to realize. Its outstand- 
ing features were a profound sincerity, a 
continuance in the use of the tonal re- 
sources at his command so that the work 
never became noisy, and an emotional 
program which tinged the whole work 
with an ideal expressiveness. The work 
was performed not as an example of 
modern orchestral writing, but as the 
expression of a great ideal in which or- 
chestra and conductor were in sympathy. 
The last pages were nobly read and per- 
formed and many eyes were dimmed with 
tears as the concluding measures were 
played. The impression was profound 
and Dr. Kunwald and his men must have 
appreciated the expressions of approval 
which came to them from the audience. 
I have never heard the work better 
played. 

The Reger Serenade is, as its composer 
says, pleasing music. Written twenty 
years ago it shows the composer at a 
time when his modern tendencies were 
still dominated by classicism. The themes 
are lovely, the technical development in- 
teresting and the work, as a whole, de- 
serves to be in the répertoire of every 
orchestra. Although it takes forty min- 
utes in performance there were no tire- 
some moments, for the composer in writ- 
ing “pleasing music” has also written 
interesting music. The playing of the 
orchestra was on a par with its work in 
the Strauss poem and the rendition of 
the composition was received with en- 
thusiastic applause. 


The other orchestral number of the 
program, the “Meistersinger” prelude, 
has been played frequently at these con- 
certs. It is one of the most effective 
works in the répertoire of Dr. Kunwald 
and his men, and justly so, for its salient 





STRANSKY ORCHESTRA 
IN WAGNER CONCERT 


Philharmonic Conductor Provides 
Refreshing Program, Played 
Inspiringly 


Josef Stransky prepared another Wag- 
ner program for the concert of the New 
York Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday evening, February 11, this 
time in commemoration of the death of 
the great German tone poet. It is to Mr. 
Stransky’s credit that he deviated from 
the customary offerings of such concerts 
by doing the “Bacchanale” from the first 
act of “Tannhiuser” (Paris version), 
“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” and the 
“Entrance of the Gods Into Walhalla.” 

If orchestral conductors would play 
the “Bacchanale” whenever they wanted 
to do a “Tannhiuser” excerpt, instead 
of the inevitable overture to the same 


opera, they would spare their hearers 
the pain that comes of hearing even 
the greatest works ad nauseam and be- 
sides would make popular one of the 
most thrilling things in all Wagner. Mr. 
Stransky conducted the ‘“Bacchanale” 
last week with an abandon that made 
his listeners recall him three times at 
the conclusion of the piece.. The audi- 
ence, a real gathering of Wagnerites, 
displayed a veritably contagious enthu- 
siasm, applauding the conductor after 
virtually every number on the list and 
bringing the orchestra to its feet after 
the “Tristan” Prelude and “Liebestod.” 

Mr. Stransky has never been more in 
the Wagner vein than last Thursday 
when he made “Eine Faust Overture” 
vividly dramatic, the finest performance 
he has ever given of it. The “Rhine 


|, Journey,” the “Siegfried Idyll,” the Pre- 


lude to the third act of “Lohengrin,” the 


a “Flying Dutchman” Overture, the “En- 


Elena Gerhardt, Soloist with the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra 


features are always well and effectively 
displayed to the auditors. 

In Elena Gerhardt the orchestra had 
a soloist who fitted well into such a pro- 
gram. The Gluck aria was sung with 
commendable restraint and served to dis- 
play a voice of fine quality and smooth- 
ness, well under control. The “Zigeuner- 
lieder” were sung con amore and com- 
manded the full use of Miss Gerhardt’s 
vocal and interpretative powers. They 
call for a wide range of vocal technic 
and style and these Miss Gerhardt proved 
that she possessed in an unusual degree. 
The songs were so pleasing to the audi- 
ence that she was compelled to add the 
Brahms “Wiegenlied.” This she sang 
very beautifully, for Miss Gerhardt’s 
mezza voce is surely as lovely as that of 
any singing artist now on the concert 
platform. ARTHUR JUDSON. 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 


> trance of the Gods” and the “Ride of the 


Valkyries” were all played inspiringly. 
Only the Prelude to the first act of “Lo- 
hengrin” was less happily done, the 
tempo being too rapid. Mr. Stransky 
also made an innovation in it by having 
the two final chords played by all the 
first and second violins, instead of two 
solo instruments in each division as pre- 
scribed by the composer. The change 
which he has wrought, actuated doubt- 
less by his desire to have the chords 
heard even in the remotest parts of the 
house, destroys the effect intended by 
Wagner, namely, the melting away after 
the stupendous climax of the piece from 
which the remainder of the prelude is 
supposed to recede. 





Hutcheson Pupil to Be Minneapolis Or- 
chestra Soloist 


Jessie Weiskopf, a _ brilliant young 
pianist, who is spending the Winter in 
New York studying with Ernest Hutche- 
son, has been engaged as soloist for the 
Minneapolis Orchestra’s symphony con- 
cert in Minneapolis on March 14. Miss 
Weiskopf will play on this occasion a 
new piano concerto by Borkiewicz. 
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BOHEMIANS GATHER 
TO HONOR BUSONI 


New York Society of Musicians 
Holds Dinner for Noted 
Italian Pianist 
New York’s leading association of 
musicians—or, ought one to say, associa- 
tion of leading musicians?—The Bohe- 
mians, foregathered in Delmonico’s on 
Saturday night for a dinner. The guest 
of honor was Ferruccio Busoni, the noted 
Italian pianist. The attendance num- 

bered about two hundred. 

Seated with Mr. Busoni at the speak- 
ers’ table were President Kneisel, Vice- 
President Rubin Goldmark, Rafael Jo- 
seffy, Leopold Godowsky, Percy Grainger, 
Alexander Lambert, Walter Damrosch, 
Richard Arnold, David Sapirstein, 
Mischa Elman, Richard Aldrich, music 
critic of the Times; Maurice Halperson, 
music critic of the Staats Zeitung; Josef 
Hofmann, Harry Harkness Flagler, 
president of the Symphony Society of 
New York, and several other well-known 
musicians. 








BOTTA 


In “‘L’ORACOLO ”’ 





BOTTA AS “WIN-SAN-LUY” 


“‘Aroused outbursts of 
applausive enthu- 
siasm ” 


PRESS COMMENTS 


Botta as Win-San-Luy was excel- 


lent—New York Herald, Feb. 5. 


Luca Botta sang his amorous effu- 
sions with a dramatic eloquence that 
aroused outbursts of applausive en- 
thusiasm.—New York Press, Feb. 5. 


There is an excellent opportunity 
for Luca Botta to do some effective 
singing as Win-San-Luy which he 
takes perhaps better advantage of 
than he has in anything this season 
hitherto.—New York Times, Feb. 5. 


Mr. Botta as the luckless lover 
looked very far eastern and poured 
forth his fine young voice generously. 


—The Globe, Feb. 5. 


The San-Luy of Mr. Botta was 
rightly fervent—New York Ameri- 
can, Feb. 5. 


Mr. Botta as the lover, Win-San- 
Luy, could be proud of the display 


made by his fine voice—New York 
Staats-Zeitung (Translated), Feb. s. 


For Luca Botta, who was the Win- 
San-Luy, was provided solos, which 
he sang in his best style and for 
which he won applause.—Brooklyn 
Eagle, Feb. 5. 











Toastmaster Goldmark made the open- 
ing address in which he spoke eloquently 
of Mr. Busoni’s significance in the world 
of art; he paid tribute to him as pianist, 
as conductor and composer, pointing out 
that the noted Italian musician was one 
of those artists who had struggled to 
make his way to the top of the ladder, 
which, as Mr. Goldmark put it, “holds 
but the chosen few.” He was very much 
in the vein and told some anecdotes 
about his experiences in Vienna as a 
student and in our West, where he lived 
for several years and where he was a 
pioneer in spreading the love for good 
music. Mr. Busoni responded in Ger- 
man. His remarks were brief, but he 
made clear in but a few minutes his 
pleasure at being the guest of “The Bo- 
hemians.” He thanked them heartily for 
the cordiality of their reception of him. 
Later he played Bach’s “Capriccio on the 
Departure of a Well-Beloved Brother” 
and the Liszt Fantasy on Motives from 
Mozart’s “Figaro,” which he has com- 
pleted from an unfinished manuscript. 
Mr. Busoni’s formidable position in the 
piano world as one of the greatest of all 
Bach and Liszt players, a duplex ability 
which few pianists possess, was firmly 
corroborated by the masterly perform- 
ance which he gave. 

In lighter vein several monologues 
were given by John Palmer, assisted by 
Clarence Adler at the piano, while Hy 
Mayer, the well-known cartoonist and 
editor of Puck, told stories in his inimi- 
table way. Shortly before midnight an- 
other noted pianist arrived in the person 
of Josef Hofmann, who left a previous 
engagement of the evening to be present 
with his distinguished colleague. Much 
applause greeted him as he entered the 
room. A glowing tribute was paid Mr. 
Busoni by Maurice Halperson, of the 
Staats Zeitung, who was called on to 
say a few words impromptu to conclude 
the evening. Mr. Halperson began in 
German, telling of the days in which he 
first heard the great pianist as a prodigy, 
and of how he knew his father in Italy. 
Then turned to Mr. Busoni and continued 
his speech in Italian, since he, like the 
pianist, is of Italian and German parent- 
age. He concluded in German, toasting 
“Busoni and ‘The Bohemians.’ ” 

With Mr. Busoni was his son Ameri- 
cus, a young man of twenty who is said 
to be a talented portrait painter; M. H. 
Hanson, his manager, and William H. 
Cloudman, of the staff of Concert Direc- 
tion M. H. Hanson. A. W. K. 





THUEL BURNHAM IN BOSTON 


Pianist Heartily Applauded at His First 
Appearance in That City 


Boston, Feb. 14.—Thuel Burnham, 
pianist, p!ayed for the first time in Bos- 
ton on Tuesday afternoon in Steinert 
Hall. He has considerable brilliancy, 
power and enthusiasm. He gave an ex- 
citing performance of the A Flat Polo- 
naise of Chopin and the Polonaise of 
MacDowell, which is the last of the 
group of the twelve Virtuosen Etuden. 
He played Tausig’s thunderous tran- 
scription of the D Minor Toccata and 
Fugue of Bach, and, with better effect, 
Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s “Erl- 
King.” Unaccustomed compositions on 
the program were the Mazurka of De- 
bussy, the little Nocturne of Borodin, a 
delightful piece of Slavic character, and 
Moussorgsky’s “Gopak.” This is a short, 
vivid, brutal little piano piece—a real 
folk-dance. Mr. Burnham was heartily 
applauded and added to the program. 











Gabrilowitsch Philharmonic Soloist in 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 9.—The Philhar- 
monis Society of New York, under the 
direction of Josef Stransky, and with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the eminent Rus- 
sian pianist, as soloist, gave its second 
subscription concert at the Lyric last 
night. Mr. Stransky had chosen a pleas- 
ing program beginning with “The New 
World” symphony of Dvorak, and hav- 
ing the “Caprice Espagnol” of Rimsky- 
Korsakow and excerpts from Berlioz’s 
“The Damnation of Faust” as brilliant 
material for the display of the artistic 
skill which these players so abundantly 
possess. Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave an 
ideal interpretation of the Chopin E 
Minor Concerto. After the concert Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch was the guest of honor at 
the Florestan Club. F. C. B. 





Else Alder, favorite of the comic opera 
stage in Berlin, is now in New York on 
a vacation made necessary by the war. 
Miss Alder has also been a grand opera 
singer, appearing in such réles as 
Musetta in “La Bohéme,” Frasquita in 
“Carmen,” Cherubino in “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” Papagena in “The Magic 
Flute” and Susanne in “The Secret of 
Susanne.” 
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The Registration of Music Teachers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERCIA: 

I submit to you the following fact to 
illustrate what we find in the intelli- 
gent (?) vocal-teaching field here. How 
registration of teachers would help here! 

H. DE BERNARD. 


A certain vocal teacher, who, by the 
way, poses as an authority on voice place- 
ment and coach for grand opera, was 
recently asked by one of his pupils what 
two flats before any given note signified. 
“Why,” was the prompt reply, “whenever 
you see either two sharps or two flats be- 
fore a note it signifies that particular 
note must be played or sung twice.” 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10, 1915. 





{The Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA has 
never contended that registration of 
teachers would meet the entire issue 
which is presented to-day to the music- 
teaching fraternity, but he has contended 
that a bill for the registration of 
teachers, under which they would be 
compelled to state and swear to their 
qualifications, was a practical first step, 
which might meet with the approval of 
many of the state legislatures. Any en- 
deavor to effect a needed reform is far 
more likely to succeed if it does not at- 
tempt too much at the start, and also if 
it takes heed of the actual conditions 
existing in the various state legisla- 
tures. The principle of “registration” 
once adopted all over the country, the 
next step would be “standardization,” 
but in order that it should prove effec- 
tive there must be “uniformity” in the 
bills presented to the various State 
Legislatures, otherwise we should have 
the same confusion as exists with our 
various divorce laws.—Editor MUSICAL 
AMERICA. ] 





Protests Against Present Day Musical 
Notation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Why will music publishers and com- 
posers persist in putting a natural before 
a note which has been made flat or sharp 
in a preceding, or as I have found (in 
Peters’ Edition of Bach “Preludes and 
Fugues”) in a measure 20 bars back, 
and sometimes not even in the same oc- 
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tave? I am now referring to “The Song 
of a Shirt,” by Sidney Homer and pub- 
lished by Schirmer, pages 11 and 12, 
where this erroneous practice makes it 
impossible to read at sight rapidly and 
correctly, as you cannot tell where you 
are or what key you are in. The flat or 
sharp before a note only holds through 
the measure. 

I would like to be enlightened on this 
matter and hope you can help me out. 

Thanking you for your kindness, I 
remain, Very truly, 

(Signed) L. BEAUMONT CONKEY. 
No. 156 Sherman ave., New York City. 


[The practice to which you refer is 
followed by virtually all composers of the 
day, and is insisted upon by leading pub- 
lishing houses. It is true, as you say, 
that a flat or a sharp before a note only 
applies throughout the measure, yet it is 
because in reading music at sight the 
player often retains in his mind the idea 
that a certain note has been sharped or 
flatted that composers mark the natural 
before the note when that note again 
occurs, in order that the attention of the 
reader will be called to the fact that the 
note is no longer flatted or sharped. 
This is frequently overdone, when it is 
what began as a good intention and as 
an aid to reading thus degenerates into 
a hindrance and so makes matters more 
complex than simple.—Editor MUSICAL 
AMERICA. } 





The Case of Signor Polacco 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


As a constant reader of your splendid 
paper, may I ask a question? 

In looking over the edition of Febru- 
ary 6 I read your criticism of the per- 
formance of “Boris Godounow” in Phila- 
delphia last week. Having heard from 
enthusiasts of Maestro Polacco’s won- 
derful feat on that occasion, I was sur- 
prised to find that no mention was made 
of the fact that he—being called upon 
at short notice to conduct this difficult 
opera, did so without rehearsal with 
either the orchestra, principals or 
chorus! 

Of course, being the wonderful mu- 
sician he is, that he would do it splen- 
didly was a foregone conclusion. Still, 
had it been Toscanini who had done this 
thing at short notice, under the same 
conditions, there would have been much 
fanfare of trumpets, etc., and great 
stress laid on the fact of his conducting 
without a score, which is, unfortunately, 
necessary in his case, because of poor 
eyesight. 

Is Maestro Polacco’s feat any the less 
wonderful because, having the full use 
of his eyesight, he conducts with a 
score? 

Toscanini is to me, as to thousands of 
lovers, a marvel among the geniuses of 
the age—but surely full recognition of 
the splendid musicianship of another 
great conductor can be bestowed with- 
out in any way jeopardizing the secure 
position of Toscanini! 

Does it not appeal to your sense of 
justice and fair play to do something 
to bring the facts in the career of 
Maestro Polacco to the attention of the 
music-loving public? I’m sure there are 
many of us who would enjoy reading 
such an article. 

Is New York to be behind London in 
bestowing praise where it so justly be- 
longs? 

I do not know either of the two won- 
derful conductors at the Metropolitan 
personally, but I’ve been an interested 
listener several times a week during the 
past three years, and my sense of jus- 
tice has become outraged at the com- 
paratively small percentage of praise 
given to Maestro Polacco, who has con- 
ducted many wonderful performances! 

I’m sure, among musicians, he is just- 
ly appreciated, but I hear he is ex- 
tremely modest and averse to talking 
about his career! A rare combination 
you will admit. 

In New York, alas! the majority of 
opera-goers are not musicians, or cap- 
able of appreciating serious art with- 
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out advertising!—a sad condition, but 
true! 

It may be hard work to get Maestro 
Polacco to talk about his career, but 
MusicAL AMERICA has tackled hard 
problems before and come out victorious. 

Do give us some interesting facts 
about this splendid conductor who 
everyone says is entirely too modest for 
his own good. I hope we may read such 
an article soon. 

With good wishes, I am, 

Yours truly, 
E. MARTIN. 

New York, Feb.-8, 1915. 


[Evidently our correspondent has not 
read MUSICAL AMERICA recently, for the 
reason that some time ago, before Signor 
Polacco was engaged for the Metropoli- 
tan, MUSICAL AMERICA paid tribute to 
his great talent by publishing an article 
about him, so that when he made his 
début in London the only information 
the English daily papers could get about 
him came from the columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, a fact noted at the time. 

Later, when Mr. Polacco appeared in 
this country, we not only published his 
picture on the front page of the paper, 
with an autobiography, but from time 
to time supplemented that with inter- 
views and articles about his work, so 
that instead of the charge that we had 
neglected this highly talented and sin- 
cere but modest musician holding good, 
the very contrary is the truth.—Editor, 
MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Chorus-less Opera 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read the interview with Mr. 
William Wade Hinshaw, published in 
your issue of January 30, 1915. With 
out going into the artistic merits of 
“chorusless” opera, 1 am disposed to 
differ very strenuously with Mr. Hin- 
shaw from an economic and sentimental 
standpoint: It seems that whenever 
there is an effort started to reform any- 
thing, the under-dog is always selected. 
The average person could live well for 
one year on what the principals in the 
Metropolitan earn in one evening, while 
the chorus man and woman can only live 
one week on what they earn in a week. 

The salary of one principal for a 
single performance would undoubtedly 
pay those of the chorus for a month, 
and the same may be true of the cos- 
tumes for one production. I cannot see 
why it is necessary for great singers to 
earn up into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars each year, any more than fa- 
mous lawyers, doctors, writers, preach- 
ers, artists, business men, or any of the 
rest of the people in the world who suc- 
ceed in their particular specialty. 

I believe that $75,000 a year is enough 
to compensate even the greatest singers 
in the world for their years of training 
and provide sufficient remuneration for 
their present public appearances as well 
as enabling them to lay up something 
for old age. The rich seem to have sub- 
sidized art and then kept it for them- 
selves, as exemplified by the Metropoli- 
tan arrangement. 

I have another suggestion to make in 


regard to grand opera, but I am ex- 
tremely doubtful of its popularity. Why 
can’t we have opera in tabloid form? 
The vocalization and orchestration is so 
enjoyable that I can’t understand why 
we have to see a group of men and 
women who can’t act but can sing, rant- 
ing about the stage. The elaborate and 
costly costumes and handsome scenery 
are interesting and beautiful features, 
but I think they are much more essential 
to the drama than to opera. The singers 
could appear well dressed in the costume 
of the period, but both the dress and the 
scene need not be changed during the 
performance. In my opinion more em- 
phasis should be laid on the purely mu- 
sical features of opera, with only enough 
of the dramatic element to give the 
proper accent and climaxes to the sing- 
ing. 

Mr. Hinshaw made some timely re- 
marks concerning orchestras. In my ex- 
perience with opera, I have never yet 
noticed the orchestra temper its volume 
to that of the singer. This is very in- 
artistic, and it is most surprising that 
conductors are not conscious of it. 

While I am writing, I would like to 
inquire if any one has an opinion con- 
cerning the efficacy of opera in the 
National Capital? 1t seems strange that 
the capital city of the greatest country 
in the world has hardly any opera 
worthy of the name. We had one per- 
formance in 1914 and two in 1913 of the 
real article; two of them were old fa- 
vorites- that are usually given. These 
performances were well patronized. I 
do not believe we could afford to support 
an organization like the Metropolitan, 
even for a series of six performances 
given one a week. However, it should be 
possible to arrange some kind of credit- 
able opera here, which would not be too 
heavy a financial burden for its patrons 
to bear, and still be an artistic and en- 
joyable achievement. Possibly we could 
support something of the standard which 
I imagine the Century gave, although I 
have not seen it. 

In closing, please allow me to express 
my appreciation of the pleasure MUSICAL 
AMERICA gives me. The criticisms are 
especially fine and full of artistic in- 
sight, and in addition are very well 
written. 

Respectfully, 
(Miss) GRACE FRANCIS. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 10, 1915. 





Gulf Between Russian and Anglo-Saxon 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


If I may be allowed a little more of 
your valuable space, in the good-natured 
joust with Mr. George Harris, Jr., over 
our differences of opinion relative to a 
kinship existing between the Russian 
and English languages and literatures. I 
should like to state that had my article 
of January 23 been printed without the 
merciless intervention of the editorial 
shears, Mr. Harris would not have gath- 
ered that my “principal attack” was on 
the ground of literal construction and 
derivation. Mr. Harris had not empha- 
sized any such similarity, and had my 
article been printed in its entirety, it 
would have been seen that I had taken 
issue chiefly on the, to me, wide gulf 
that separates the Russian from the 
Anglo-Saxon, in his contemplative out- 
look on life, his mode of thought, intense 
personal poetry and personification of 
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natural objects, figures of speech and 
amazingly realistic prose. 

In holding to these differences I must 
still disagree with Mr. Harris, for I can- 
not think that the putting over into easy 
English verse of some fifty (or even a 
hundred) detached poems suitable for 
musical treatment, is a sufficient test 
from which to derive a’broad general 
statement of resemblances between peo- 
ples, literatures and languages. I may 
refer in passing, to the illustrious au- 
thority on Russian literature, De Vogiie, 
who in his great work “Le Roman 
Russe” gives no specimens from the 
Russian poets, inasmuch as he says, 
“Russian poetry never has been, and 
never will be, translated,’ and after a 
few remarks on the difficulty of poetic 
translation in general, emphasizes the 
“well-nigh hopeless task of translating 
verse from the richest and most poetic 
language of Europe” into a less expres- 
sive idiom. 

In order to give an authoritative opin- 
ion, a wider observation than the study 
of a song literature, however rich and 
varied, would seem necessary to me. 
One should study the history, manners 
and customs of the Russian people, and 
their splendid literature from its incep- 
tion in the great triad Pushkin, Ler- 
montov, Gogol, on through the remark- 
able series of novels by Turgeniev, Dos- 
toievsky, Tolstoi, even unto the present- 
day writers, men like Gorki, Tchekov, 
Andreyev, Kuprin, Artzybashev. 

In discussing the flexibility of Russian 
as contrasted with the “rigid framework 
of the English, French and German sen- 
tence,” I would call Mr. Harris’ atten- 
tion to the paragraph as a citation from 
the eminent editors of the Boyer and 
Speranski Russian Reader, and not my 
own; furthermore, in making the state- 
ment contained in my article, “it may be 
granted that German is as flexible a lan- 
guage as our own,” it would seem ob- 
vious that a comparative value was 
meant, and not the positive one deduced 
by Mr. Harris. 

It only remains for me to thank Mr. 
Harris for his courteous rejoinder, feel- 
ing satisfied that we, at any rate, have 
a strong point of contact, in a mutual 
admiration and enthusiasm for this 
noble language. 

Very truly yours, 
BENTLEY NICHOLSON. 





Prof. von Auer’s Plans 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I have just received a letter from 
Prof. von Auer in which he informs me 
that he expects to spend the coming 
Summer in Sweden, near Stockholm. He 
will have his regular Summer course 
from July to October. Even if the war 
is still on it will be quite safe to go over 
as there are two lines that ply between 
the United States and Bergen in Nor- 
way. 

Professor Auer has asked me to bring 
this to the notice of your readers and to 
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say that anyone who desires further in- 
formation about his teaching this Sum- 
mer should communicate with me. I 
shall give information cheerfully, as I 
am expected by Professor Auer to meet 
him in Sweden. Thanking you, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
Victor Kuzp6. 
New York, Feb. 12, 1915. 





Why Did He Expect “Sore-head” 
Criticism? 
To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 

I take the liberty of thanking my un- 
known critic for his article on the recital 
which I gave at AZolian Hall. If he has 
been harsh concerning my weak spots, 
he has also been just regarding the good 
ones. 

I fail to see the “sore-head” criticism 
I have been told would probably appear. 
Instead, I find a rather generous spirit 
behind, and, most of all, let me thank 


him for being able to discriminate be- 
tween a pompous, vain spot-light seeking 
up-start, and a mere man who is only 
striving to do honest and conscientious 
work. Sincerely, 
JEROME UHL. 
New York, Feb. 2, 1915. 





“Minor Artists.” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Allow me to thank you for the article 
“The Minor Artist.” It proved a most 
excellent reference for the paper in our 
Vocal Department. 

All our members should subscribe to 
your paper, as it is most helpful in every 
way, and is doing a noble work. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. GEORGE C. STEPHENS. 
Vocal Department, 
Kansas City Musical Club. 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1, 1915. 





SCHMIDT CONDUCTS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Dr. Muck’s Assistant Heard with 
Genuine Pleasure—Julia 
Culp the Soloist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, February, 14, 1915. 


D* MUCK had a cold last week, so 
Ernst Schmidt, the assistant con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted in his stead, while Mme. 
Julia Culp was the soloist of the occa- 
sion. The orchestral music consisted of 
Schumann’s D Minor Symphony; Bach’s 
Suite in B Minor, for solo flute and 
strings, André Maquarre, the first flutist 
of the orchestra, taking the solo part, and 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” But the most mod- 


ern music on the program was the “La- 
ment of Arianna,” from the opera of like 
name by one Claudio Monteverde, who 
composed the piece back in 1608. The 
story gees that when the noble air was 
heard for the first time in Florence the 
audience dissolved in tears. 

Strangely moving, indeed, must have 
been the ultra-modern music of Monte- 
verdi when it appeared. What his or- 
chestra sounded like we do not know, 
although we have knowledge of the in- 
struments which he employed, but cer- 
tainly his orchestra in 1608 was as sur- 
prising as the revolutionary and wildly 
dramatic music which he gave Ariadne. 
Indeed, it was part and parcel of this 
music. Listen to Ariadne invoking the 
rage of the elements against the forsak- 
ing Theseus, and realize how amazingly 
and how absolutely this man thought for 
orchestra in his day! This is not an air 
with accompaniment for instruments. 
The thought itself is inescapably of a 
modern orchestral character. At any 
rate the music, if it did not move the 
hearers to tears at the Symphony con- 
certs in 1915, nevertheless moved them 
greatly, and Mme. Culp’s interpretation 
was-‘admirably in accord with its grand 
style. Mme. Culp sang, too, an air from 
one of Handel’s “cantata stromentati,” 
“Thanks be to Thee,” an air which often 
suggests the too popular Largo in the 
character of certain phrases, an air with 
the long line and the splendid archi- 
tecture of many of Handel’s melodies. 
In it Mme. Culp rose to her greatest 
height as an interpretator. She sang, 
finally, Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” with an 
orchestration by Arnold Schénberg, who 
did the piece no harm.” How could he? 
His orchestration is inoffensive. Mr. 
d’Indy notes somewhere in his “Beeth- 
oven” that “Adelaide” became so popular 
that innumerable arrangements of the 
air, and transcriptions for all conceiv- 
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able sets of instruments, were published 
in quick succession. Mr. Schénberg, of 
all hyper-modern souls, has been guilty 
of adding to the list. Thou too, Brutus! 
Mr. Schmidt is an earnest, talented 
and modest musician, with an admirable 
presence on the conductor’s platform, 
with a genuine disregard of self and de- 
votion to the intentions of the composer. 
He read Schumann’s symphony in this 
spirit, and for once the tempo of the 
opening movement was not hurried, and 
the transition from the introduction to 
the movement proper was accomplished 
in a genuinely Schumannish manner. It 
was an honest and musicianly reading of 
the work. After this performance Mr. 
Schmidt was recalled with considerable 
enthusiasm. He tried to make his col- 
leagues of the orchestra rise with him 
to share the applause, but they, with 
very evident good will, preferred that the 
conductor receive undivided honors. 
The orchestral tone was too heavy in 
Bach’s suite, so that Mr. Marquarre’s 
very beautiful but rather small tone was 
not heard to the greatest advantage. 
Why, by the way, should this suite have 
been played without any pauses between 
the movements? This suite is delightful 
chamber music. It has no ulterior mean- 
ings, no rabid strivings after something 
very high and hard and indefinite and 
impossible to attain. Nor is it a con- 
tinuous, subjective affair like the roman- 
tic symphony of Schumann. A rest be- 
tween the numbers would have done us 
good, especially when seven numbers were 
played. The concert was too long, and 
the most refreshing item on the pro- 
gram was the last, Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture. OLIN DOWNES. 





Jacobs Quartet and Three Soloists in 
Euterpe Club Concert 


_ At the musical morning of the Euterpe 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on February 12, the program was given 
by Helen Redgrave, contralto; Martin 
Richardson, tenor, Max Jacobs, violinist, 
and the Max Jacobs String Quartet. 
Mr. Jacobs’s players were heard to 
advantage in pieces by Glazounow, Lia- 
dow, Desmores, Mozart, Boccherini, 
Schubert, Haydn and Dvorak, while Mr. 
Jacobs won favor as a soloist in a “Song 
Without Words” by his brother, Ira 
Jacobs, and a Wieniawski Polonaise. Mr. 
Richardson scored heavily in the air 


from the last act of “Tosca,” which he 
sang with much feeling, and Brogi’s 
“Mattinata,” Kramer’s “We Two” and 
Logan’s “Lift Fhine Eyes.” Miss Red- 
grave’s much applauded offerings were 
a “Slave Song” by Del Riego and De 
Koven’s “Little Doris.” Umberto Mar- 
tucci played the accompaniments’ effi- 
ciently. 





New Director of Music for Hood Col- 
lege, Maryland 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 15.—Walter§ G. 
Charmbury, a piano graduate of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, has re- 
ceived the appointment of director of 
music at Hood College, Frederick, Mary- 
land. Mr. Charmbury will succeed 
Henry Anderson, who has been compelled 
to retire because of ill health. Mr. 
Charmbury is a New Englander who 
received his entire musical education in 
America. He came to Baltimore ten 
years ago to complete his studies at the 
Peabody and since this time has become 
well known as a concert pianist as wel) 
as a teacher. The early part of the 
season he made a tour with Mme. 
Gadski, appearing in almost every large 
city in the East and Middle West. Mr. 
Charmbury won the Peabody Diploma 
three years ago after having been a pupil 
of Ernest Hutcheson, Howard Brockway 
and Director Harold Randolph in piano, 
and of Howard Brockway, O. B. Boise 
and Harold Phillips in harmony and 
composition. He will enter upon his 
new duties at once. F.C. B. 





Pablo Casals Delights Baltimore 
Hearers 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 13.—Pablo Casals, 
the eminent Spanish ’cellist, with the 
able assistance of Jean Verd, pianist, 
gave the fourteenth Peabody recital yes- 
terday afternoon. The audience found 
great delight in the entrancing art of 
this ’cellist. The program began with 
the Handel Sonata, which was followed 
by the unaccompanied Suite in C Major 
of Bach, Beethoven variations and some 
shorter modern compositions of Fauré 
and Saint-Saéns. These numbers were 
played with an incomparable technical 
mastery and with beautiful tone. The 
accompanist deserves much praise for 
his finely adjusted support and espe- 
cially for his artistic reading of the 
Beethoven number. F. C. B. 





Newly Formed Larchmont Choral Club 
Gives Initial Concert 


LARCHMONT, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The 
Larchmont Choral Society, organized 
about six weeks ago under the direction 
of H. R. Humphries, gave its initial 
musicale on February 6 at the residence 
of its president, Mrs. William Van der 
Roest. A good sized audience attended 
and enjoyed the program. The soloists 
were Mrs. Henry Larger, soprano; Mrs. 
Lester Riley, soprano; Mrs. F. McLin- 
tock, contralto, and Miss Call, pianist. 
The accompanists were Mrs. H. E. Squire 
and Mrs. Edward Schmidt. 





Boston Orchestra Visits Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 1.—The _ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Dr. Karl Muck, played at Carnegie 
Music Hall Wednesday night and few 
vacant seats were observable. The con- 
cert was the last of the Ellis series. 
Beethoven, Schumann, Richard Strauss 
and Weber compositions were played bril- 
liantly. Most of the numbers had been 
requested. The symphony was Beethov- 
en’s “Eroica.” E. C. S. 





Van Endert 


ST. LOUIS TIMES, Feb. 10, 1915: 


Mme. Elisabeth 


a Soprano 


While most people went to hear Kreisler, 
they were very glad, indeed, to find that he 
had an able assistant in Madame Elisabeth 
van Endert, who brought back old memories 
by a beautiful rendering of the jewel song 


from Faust, a song not much used in concert 
programs these days. Madame van Endert 
was good to look upon. She, too, has a 
pianissimo which is beautiful, and which was 


particularly well exemplified in Humper- 
dinck’s Wiegenlied. 





Soloist N. Y. Philharmonic 
Feb. 28th, 1915 
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LHEVINNE UNABLE TO GET 
PASSPORT FROM GERMANY 


Russian Pianist Explains Why He Can- 
not Fill His Engagements in 
America This Season 


Loudon Charlton has received a letter 
from Josef Lhévinne explaining the cir- 
cumstances under which the Russian 
pianist is held in Germany and, there- 
fore, unable this season to make his 
American tour. 

“At the time of the first hostilities of 
this deplorable war,’ writes Mr. 
Lhévinne, “I was unable for a while to 
tell whether or not it would be possible 
for me to go to America. After a few 
weeks of suspense I was definitely in- 
formed that the German government 
(the attitude of whose officials has been 
most courteous) would permit me to 
leave, and I notified you accordingly. I 
was told, however, that it was unwise 
to leave Berlin until definite arrange- 
ments for sailing were made, for, if by 
any chance I left the city and found it 
impossible to embark, I would not be 
able to return to my home in Wannsee. 
The difficulties of securing passage were 
innumerable, and I was compelled to wait 
much longer than I had anticipated. 
Suddenly an order was promulgated that 
no more alien residents of Berlin be- 
longing to any of the warring nations 
would be permitted to leave Germany. 
I exerted every influence through gov- 
ernmental and business friends, but all 
to no avail, for I was quite unable to 
secure the necessary passport. 

“My position to-day is most unfor- 
tunate. Instead of the pleasure of the 
American tour I had anticipated I am 
held here a virtual prisoner of war, 
compelled to report regularly to the 
authorities, and without any opportun- 
ity to give concerts. I am unable to 
realize on any of my investments in 
other countries and my money loss is 
very great, but I am wholly sincere in 
saying that my deepest regret is my 
forced disappointment of my many 
friends in America, who have engaged 
me for appearances and who are now 
put to trouble and inconvenience. I can 
only repeat that up to the very last l 
was confident of my ability to sail and 
make my tour. I only hope that my 
friends will appreciate my position and 
see that I have acted throughout in 
good faith. I hope surely to be in the 
United States the whole of next season.” 








’CELLIST IN OPERA CONCERT 





Miss Harrison Wins Favor, with Frieda 
Hempel and Mr. Botta 


Beatrice Harrison, the young English 
’cellist, made her first appearance as a 
Sunday night soloist at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on February 14, creating a 
most pleasing impression. Along with 
Miss Harrison and the opera orchestra 
under Adolph Rothmeyer, there were 
heard two of the Metropolitan star sing- 
ers, Frieda Hempel, soprano, and Luca 
Botta, tenor. 

Miss Harrison scored her most decided 
success in Tschaikowsky’s Variations on 
a Rococo Theme. Her tone was found to 
be fully ample for this large auditorium 
and her technic was equal to the de- 
mands imposed upon it by the Tschai- 
kowsky work. She was recalled many 
times at the close. Further, she gave ef- 
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Rudolph Ganz, the eminent Swiss pianist now touring 
America, has won a notable following in all parts of this 
country. It is his ambition to create an artistic independence 
in his native country similar to that which is being estab- 
lished in America. 
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Taught Me.” 

For the rich beauty of Miss Hempel’s 
art there was effusive recognition, fol- 
lowing her “Ernani” aria and her bril- 
liant delivery of the Gounod “Mireille” 
Valse. After the latter the tumultuous 
applause compelled the addition of three 
encores, a lullaby sung in excellent Eng- 
lish, “Gretel” by Pfitzner and “Vergeb- 
liches Standchen” by Brahms. Mr. 
Botta was again a warm favorite, the 
lyric charm of his tones being revealed 
in the Bach- Gounod “Ave Maria,” 
“M’appari” from “Martha” and, more 
especially, in his added “La donna é 
mobile.” Conductor Rothmeyer’s offer- 
ings were the “Oberon” Overture and 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes” and Second Rhap- 
sody. K. S. C 


TEXAS FOLK SONG RECITAL 


Llewellyn Presents Attractive 
Program in Fort Worth 


Fort WortH, TEx., Feb. 4.—A second 
concert was given here recently in the 
Auditorium of Our Lady of Victory. It 
was one of the most original given here 
in some time. The artist was Louise 
Llewellyn, soprano. Her subject was the 
folksongs of France and Bohemia. Be- 
sides Miss Llewellyn’s attractive singing, 
her explanatory remarks were well de- 
livered and extremely instructive. For 
encores she added English and Scotch 
songs. Emilie Goetze played sympathetic 
ace ompaniments. 


Louise 


It is said that Liadov, the Russian 
composer, who died last August, did not 
recover from parting with his son, who 
joined the Russians at the front. The 
death was from heart failure. 





Beethoven Finely Interpreted by Oregon 
Organization—Encore for a Victor 
Herbert Number 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 8.—The Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave the fourth concert 
of the season on Sunday afternoon at 
the Heilig Theater before one of its larg- 
est audiences. Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 5 was splendidly given. Although 
comparatively a small orchestra, num- 
bering only about sixty pieces, the in- 
struments were so evenly balanced that, 
under the efficient direction of Harold 
Bayley, most satisfying results were ob- 
tained. 

The other numbers were the symphonic 
poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” Saint- 
Saéns; “Air de Ballet,” Victor Herbert; 
Minuetto, Bolzoni, and Overture Dra- 
matique, “Patrie,” Bizet. These were all 
received with enthusiastic applause, a 
repetition of the Herbert number being 
demanded. Mrs. Robert J. Power, for- 
merly Carmel Sullivan, was the orches- 
tra’s harpist, and her playing in this 
number was especially important. She 
appeared with the orchestra after a long 
absence. Portland is rightly proud of 
every member of this organization, and 
a monster program is to be given by the 
combined musical clubs and societies of 
the city, to help defray the expenses of 
the orchestra, which hitherto have been 
shared by the members. 

On Monday the Musicians’ Club enter- 
tained with a luncheon at the Portland 
Hotel. It was “Ladies’ Day,” and the 
program was devoted to the compositions 
of Mrs. Ralph C. Walker. Mrs. Nancy 
Beals Van Dyke and George Hotchkiss 
Street sang several songs delightfully, 
Mrs. Walker accompanying. Her piano 
numbers were a Prelude and Nocturne. 
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gram before the Monday Musical Club 
on Monday. Mrs. Gabriel Pullam and 
Joseph Finley were the vocal soloists at 
the monthly luncheon of the Coterie Club 
on Wednesday. Mrs. C. L. Warren was 
the accompanist. Constance Piper played 
some delightful piano numbers. Espe- 
cially interesting recitals of this week 
have been given by pupils of E. L. Bat- 
tinger, Laura L. Fox and Mrs. E. C. 
Carson. H. C. 





Orchestral Tour in New York State for 
Marguerite Dunlap 


So great was the success scored by 
Marguerite Dunlap, the charming young 
Southern contralto, in her recent recital 
appearance under the auspices of Albert 
A. Van de Mark at Lockport, N. Y., that 
a series of engagements in that terri- 
tory is now being arranged in conjunc- 
tion with a well known orchestra, where- 
in Miss Dunlap will be featured as solo- 
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RESTORING OPERA TO BOSTON 


The possibility of re-establishing the Boston Opera 
Company next season, as reported elsewhere in this 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, will be welcome news, not 
only to the opera-loving public of Boston, but to musical 
persons throughout the country. One of the vital prob- 
lems that must be solved in connection with the working 
out of America’s musical independence and freedom 
from domination by Europe in operatic matters is to 
establish extensive means whereby our opera students 
may obtain the necessary stage routine and experience. 
While competent teachers may accomplish much in this 
direction, actual experience is the greatest master of 
all—the one who may perfect what the teacher has 
already done. 

With opera established as a permanent institution, 
not only in New York, but in Boston, Chicago and other 
cities, there will be ample means of refuting the oft- 
made charge that, no matter how efficient American 
teaching may be, our students must rely upon Europe 
for their opportunity to go through the preliminary 
operatic paces. 

The plan of reorganizing the Boston company on a 
broader basis, calling for the financial support of a 
company of capitalists, rather than relying upon the 
munificence of one man, is a further cause for con- 
gratulation. One-man opera is un-American in spirit 
and not calculated to stir public patronage. 

If the rumor that Charles A. Ellis is to be manager of 
the new enterprise is true there is every reason to 
believe that Boston’s opera season will be conducted 
along lines that will insure the maximum of business 
success. Mr. Ellis has had exceptional and peculiar 
advantages in his long managerial career. He knows 
his Boston and is better qualified to meet local prob- 
lems than is the most famous impresario of foréign 


shores. He is unquestionably the ideal man for the 
post. 

With Geraldine Farrar and Mme. Melba as the main- 
stays of his company he could without difficulty sur- 
round himself with a company that would give the 
venture the effulgence and glamor which are, appar- 


ently, so necessary to operatic success. 





SUPPRESS THE CLAQUE 


During the first act of “J,’,Amore dei Tre Re” at the 
Metropolitan last week the entrance of one of the sing- 
ers was greeted with a boorish outburst of organized 
hand-clapping from one spot in the gallery that for the 
moment completely obliterated the delicate orchestral 
strains and elicited an exclamation of rage from Mr. 
Toscanini that was audible at the back of the parquet. 
Some weeks ago a disturbance of a similar kind and for 
a similar motive drowned out several bars of one of the 
most exquisite instrumental passages in “Euryanthe,” 
and it would not be difficult to recall other instances of 
this sort of vandalism. The distressing feature of these 
outbreaks intended for the distinction of individual ar- 
tists is that they indicate not mere ignorance or rude- 
ness on the part of certain hearers but the presence of 
a solidly constituted claque — or-claques, rather, for 
these disgraceful exhibitions at the Metropolitan are 
centered in three or four particular parts of the house. 

During the past two years the activities of this 
claque have increased alarmingly. The presence of a 
body of men especially hired to applaud certain sing- 
ers though never officially admitted by the management 
has, on the other hand, never been denied. Nor would 
denial serve, for no opera-goer, no matter how inexpe- 
rienced, could fail to differentiate offhand between this 
sort of spurious enthusiasm and the genuine brand of 
applause. It is difficult to see what satisfaction 
artists can derive from acclamations so obviously false 
as to deceive nobody. If the American public desires to 
honor a singer it will do so without the stimulus of a 
hired gang; if not, it cannot be coerced by such catch- 
penny methods. 

The claque is a vicious, outworn European institution. 
It dies hard, no doubt, in countries where it has been 
fostered, but it can, nevertheless, be eradicated. Even 
the Paris Opéra, archaic as it is in many other respects, 
excommunicated the claque some years ago and poster's 
in its corridors announce the suppression in warning 
terms. 

It behooves Mr. Gatti to stamp out this nefarious body 
as resolutely and as quickly as possible. The task 
should not be a difficult one, and it is quite in line with 
the esteemed Metropolitan director’s artistic policies. 
The claque has become a very serious nuisance to opera- 
goers. The spirit underlying its practices is contempti- 
ble and above all un-American. It must not be placidly 
tolerated here lest it work serious mischief. 





“STOP MY SUBSCRIPTION !” 


(Editorial in the New York Times, of February 11, 
1915.) 


More attention than has yet been given to it is de- 
served by the psychology of the people who, having 
seen something in a newspaper, usually an editorial 
article, with which they strongly disagree, immediately 
write and mail an angry letter announcing the firm in- 
tention to take that paper no more. 

The apparent purpose of this action—assuming it to 
be carried out—is to punish the expression of the re- 


sented opinions by withdrawing a fraction of the paper’s 
revenue, but underlying that aim is probably a desire, 
conscious or unconscious, to inspire fear of other losses 
of the same kind and so to coerce the paper by an 
appeal to its material interests into a reversal of its 
policy and attitude on the question at issue. 

Of course, such a reversal for such a reason would 
be dishonest as well as cowardly, but he who proclaims 
the stopping of his subscription doesn’t think of that. 
And how hard to explain is it that anybody should be 
without the willingness, or even without the eagerness, 
to hear what can be said against his own views or con- 
clusions! Either his confidence in his own judgment is 
weak or he prefers to hold to notions already accepted, 
regardless of whether they are right or wrong. 

The reader who will not take a paper with all the 
utterances of which he cannot agree does not want a 
newspaper at all, or to know what can be known about 
the subjects he considers important or interesting—he 
wants a partisan organ that will keep him in a com- 
fortable twilight. Papers of that kind were once numer- 
ous, but they are scarce, nowadays, and they get fewer 
every year. 





Look Out for Him! 


We understand that a person by the name of C. A. 
Palmer, pretending to be a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and to have authority from it, is endeavoring 
to secure subscriptions, and is at present working in 
the Borough of Brooklyn. 

We desire to state that no person by the name of 
C. A. Palmer is, or ever has been, connected with 
MUSICAL AMERICA or the Musical America Company. 

JOHN C. FREUND, 
President and Editor. 
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Alma Gluck in Wax 


Alma Gluck’s recent concert visit in San Francisco 
was made the occasion for a novel window display by 
Sherman, Clay & Co., the prominent dealers in music 
and musical merchandise. The window was arranged to 
represent the garden scene in “Faust,” and in the cen- 
ter, as shown above, was a wax figure of Miss Gluck as 
Marguerite in the Gounod opera. In the right-hand 
corner was a placard announcing Miss Gluck’s Colum- 
bia Theater recitals, while the left side was utilized for 
reminding the public that “Alma Gluck will sing for 
you every day” through the medium of her talking-ma- 
chine records. 


Kreisler—Fritz Kreisler will give a violin recital on 
February 25 at the New York home of Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor for the benefit of the hospital in Wuchang, China. 


Hinckley—Allan Hinckley, the basso, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, has decided to follow the example of 
Carolina White, Lois Ewell, Karl Jérn, Orville Harrold 
and David Bispham and make a venture into vaudeville. 


Harvard—Sue Harvard, the American concert so- 
prano, who has attained prominence in the musical life 
of Dresden and other German cities, arrived in New 
pede from Rotterdam last Saturday on the Nieuw Am- 
sterdam. 


Garden—Mary Garden sailed from New York on Feb- 
ruary 10 for France, where she will resume charge of 
her enterprises for the nursing of wounded soldiers. 
She came to New York about seven weeks ago to spend 
the holidays with her relatives. 


Hambourg—“I have learned and played several piano 
pieces of Schénberg,” said Mark Tinaaeoee recently, 
“but I had to discard them because I couldn’t find a 
really sincere musical purpose in them. It may be 
there, but I have not found it yet.” 


Van Dresser—Marcia Van Dresser, the operatic 
soprano, made her first appearance in her own country 
after ten years spent in Germany, when she sang last 
Tuesday in New York at the féte given by the State 
Woman’s Suffrage Association. 


Verlet—Since her arrival in America the Belgian 
coloratura soprano, Alice Verlet, has become an ardent 
convert to Christian Science. She became deeply inter- 
ested in the teachings of Mrs. Eddy last Fall, studied 
the principles involved, and now professes herself a 
devout believer. 


Pavlowa—Included in Mme. Pavlowa’s_ elaborate 
scheme of daily exercises is a set devised to make the 
facial museles pliable. “I never put on my make-up 
before the muscles of my face are fully limbered up,” 
says the dancer, “for then it is easy as child’s play to 
make one’s face express any emotion.” 


Kahn—At a meeting of the Drama League of Amer- 
ica held last week Otto H. Kahn, who besides being head 
of the Metropolitan Opera directorate is one of the 
founders of the New Theater in New York, announced 
the probable revival of that institution with Granville 
Barker at the head. 


Ruysdael—Basil Ruysdael, the Metropolitan Opera 
basso, who in private life is Basil Millspaugh, son of 
Professor Charles F. Millspaugh, of the University of 
Chicago, has announced his engagement to marry Mrs. 
Arthur Manierre, of Chicago, who was formerly Elea- 
nor Mason, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Burrell 
Mason, of Chicago, and a granddaughter of the late 
Roswell B. Mason, one-time Mayor of Chicaga. 


Clark—Charles W. Clark will remain busy all Sum- 
mer. Through his manager, M. H. Hanson, he has 
closed a contract to give a number of important recitals 
in western Canada, and he will fill a number of dates in 
the Middle West. On June 30 he will start a series of 
recitals before Summer sessions of normal schools and 
colleges, beginning cn that date with the State Normal 
School at Kent, O. 


Beach—Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, is going to perform Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s “Gaelic” Symphony at the orchestra’s pair of 
concerts on February 27 and 28. Mrs. Beach will be 
present as guest of the Orchestral Society and she will 
attend a reception and banquet given in her honor. 
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HAT’S the use of making so much 
fuss over Caruso, asks Henry T. 
Finck in the New York Evening Post. 
The Record of Leslie, Ark., speaks very 
frankly on this matter, as follows: 


Walter Johnson, the great pitcher, wants 
$20,000 a year, the little sum of $600 for each 
game, but some people are howling terribly 
about it, while Caruso, the Italian singer, 
gets about $3,000 a night for standing on the 
stage and screeching so no one but her own 
race knows what she says. So there you are. 


Well, they’ve said many things about 
the famous tenor, but this is the first 
time anyone has called him a “her.” 

* * x 

Hostess—“I sometimes wonder, Mr. 
Highbrow, if there is. anything vainer 
than you composers are about the music 
you write.” 

Highbrow—“‘There is, madam; our ef- 
forts to get it published.” 

-—_— = 

Take warning, ye brazen ones who 
seek to have Max Hirsch “pass you in” to 
see Pavlowa at the Century. When 
pestered thus, the veteran manager puts 
on exhibition a ticket from the Tibbets 
Opera House, Coldwater, Mich., which 
bears the following biblical reminder to 
“pass fiends”: 


“In those days 
Numbers 20:18. 
“The wicked shall no more pass,’ Nahum 
1:15. 
‘“None shall ever pass,’ Isaiah 24: 10. 
“Though they roar, yet shall they not 
pass,’ Jeremiah 5:22, and 
“So he paid his fare and went,’ Josiah 
1:3. 


there were no passes,” 


* * * 

Judge—“It seems to me that I have 
seen you before.” 

Prisoner—‘ You have, your honor; it 
was I who taught your daughter to play 
the piano.” 

Judge—“Thirty years!” 

* a * 

Jabberwocky music criticism is the 
latest innovation, as glimpsed in a New 
York World notice of “Mme. Sans-Géne” 
at the Metropolitan. For example: 

“He should also cease guffing as he 
does with the throat muscles.” 

“Last evening there was almost never 
any ‘flaat’ to his tones.” 

“Miss Farrar was an excellent Sans- 
Géne except for her claroning of the 
second act scene.” 

* * * 

One of the New York Sun’s writers 
gives a fanciful account, in war-report 
style, of doings at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. For instance, it relates 
that Bernard Bégué, petty officer in the 
Baritones, who has opened a café of his 
own, is to be placed in supreme command 
of the commissary department at the 
opera. 

Further, it is said that when Caruso 
sails for Monte Carlo there will be an 
admission fee of 50 cents charged to the 
pier, the proceeds to be devoted to re- 
lieve the probable destitution next sea- 
son of any Metropolitan prima donna 
whose salary per performance may be 
cut from $1,200 down to $1,000. 

There was nothing new from Gen. 
Bill Guard, official censor of the Metro- 
politan Allies, concerning the opera war 
except a brief statement in his native 
tongue which ran: “Riccardo Tegani 
(new) pasquale amato melanie kurt 
(first appearance) gadski adamo!” 

* * * 

Mother (suddenly appearing): “Stop, 
sir—how dare you kiss my daughter 
while giving her a piano lesson!” 





Daughter: “Mr. Glissando was only 

giving me the proper interpretation, Ma; 
the passage is marked ‘andante con 
amore.’ ” 











Jessie—“please, auntie, the new lady 
next door says, her compliments, and 
will you play very low because her hus- 
band is exceedingly musical.” 

S = & 


If Andreas Dippel’s plan for a na- 
tional conservatory is adopted, observes 
the New York Press, henceforth Uncle 
Sam will be dean of three great schools, 
Annapolis, West Point and Counterpoint. 

* * * 


Gossip in the Choir Loft 
“IT think our soprano must understand 
all about baseball,” said the organist to 
the minister. 
“What makes you think so?” 
“She has stolen a bass from the alto.” 
* * * 


Musical opportunities gleaned in the 
want “ads” of the New York Evening 
Telegram (names and addresses de- 
leted) : 








— OLE BULL’S pupil; 
Russian; PIANO, VIOLIN; quick, correct 
instruction; beginners; no future noise mak- 
ers; advanced; mend bad habits; learn right 
expression; 50c. up. 
SING !—You have a voice, unless you are 
dumb, that can be developed, regardless of 
talent or age; Mme. has 
never failed; free voice trial. 





“T’ve been listening to a singer next 
door,” writes the man that sent us the 
clipping, “who must have been ‘devel- 
oped’ by that never-fail method.” 


ZACH OFFERS NEW WORK 





Symphony by Garofalo Pleases St. Louis 
Hearers—’Cellist as Soloist 


St. Louis, Feb. 14.—The eleventh pair 
of St. Louis Symphony concerts served a 
big purpose, in presenting for the first 
time in this country a new symphony by 
a young Italian composer, Giorgio Garo- 
falo. This young man spent about two 
years in Boston, where he was organist 
at the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. This new work is called the 
“Romantic” Symphony, and is extremely 
melodious. The score calls for organ 
besides a large orchestral comple- 
ment. The ‘first movement is _ broad- 
ly melodious, but a weak ending 
somewhat spoils its effect. The Andante 
movement was especially pleasing, but 
the theme is rather over-elaborated. The 
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work, as a whole is very ambitious and 
well done. 

Mr. Zach gave another new work to 
St. Louis in Dvorak’s dramatic Overture 
“Husitzka,” Op. 67, which was excellently 
done. The remaining orchestra number 
was Chabrier’s “Espana Rhapsody.” The 
soloist was Ludwig Pleier, the first 
‘cellist of the orchestra, who played the 
Volkmann Concerto in A Minor, Op. 33. 
He exhibited a very good tone and 
thorough command of his instrument. 
He added an encore at both concerts. 

H. W. C. 


SECOND RUSSIAN CONCERT 


Mr. Hambourg with Altschuler Forces 
in Tschaikowsky Program 


Modest Altschuler, directing the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, gave the sec- 
ond concert in his Century Opera House 
Sunday evening series on February 14. 
The program, which was selected en- 
tirely from the works of Tschaikowsky, 
was made doubly attractive through the 
pianism of Mark Hambourg, who played 
the B Flat Minor Concerto with exceed- 
ing brilliancy and dash, infusing warm 
life into this much played music. His 
virtuosity evoked a furore of applause 
from the audience, which was largely 
Russian. 

Mr. Altschuler’s offerings comprised 
the “Pathétique’” Symphony, the “Nut- 
cracker” Suite, the third movement from 
the Fourth Symphony, a “March Minia- 
ture” and the Overture “1812.” These 
works, which were played fairly well, 
also called forth plenty of enthusiasm. 
Among the auditors were Isadora Dun- 
can, Anna Pavlowa and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. 


PRESIDENT’S NIECE HEARD 














Mrs. Howe-Cothran Sings Effectively in 
David Studio Musicale 


Mrs. Howe-Cothran, a niece of Presi- 
dent Wilson, delighted a number of in- 
vited hearers on Tuesday afternoon, 
February 9, at the residence-studio of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross David, New York. 
She has made steady .progress under Mr. 
David’s instruction, her voice growing 
in volume as well as in richness of qual- 
ity. Her singing last week was an 
augury of success for the singer when 
she appears in public in concert in the 
near future. 

After the music tea was served by 
Mrs. David and her daughter, Harmonie 
David, a gifted young singer, who was 
heard last week at an “evening” given 
by Dr. Littlefield of New York, where 
she sang a group of French Bergerettes 
and some modern English songs most 
admirably. 





OMAHA PIANIST’S RECITAL 


Edith L. Wagoner Reveals Her Pianism 
in Unhackneyed Program 


OMAHA, Nes., Feb. 12.—Edith L. 
Wagoner, a member of the faculty of 
the Omaha Conservatory of Music and 
Art, gave a piano recital in the Audi- 
torium on February 4. Mrs. Wagoner, 
who is a pupil of MacDowell, played 
several of the American master’s pieces, 
including “A Haunted House,” “Of Sala- 
manders” and “Of Br’er Rabbit,” and 
transcriptions of two Rameau numbers. 
Other infrequently played offerings were 
Liapounow’s “Child’s Song” and “Were 
Wolf” and Gernsheim’s “Aeolus.” The 
remainder of the pianist’s program was 
of a similarly unhackneyed nature. 

Mrs. Wagoner displayed a _ singing 
tone, and she played her brilliant pas- 
sages with verve. Her climaxes were 
cleverly built up, and she preserved the 
melodic line effectively. 











An Inspiration 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I enclose payment for my subscription 
to your paper, which I cannot do with- 
out, as I am so situated that I cannot 
hear the artists often, and-I love to know 
and find out what the musical world is 
doing, and your paper gives me a great 
deal of inspiration. 

Yours truly, 
Miss FANNIE ALBERTSON. 

Tyler, Tex., Feb. 3, 1915. 

Robert. Laugs, the Hagen conductor, 
has been appointed to the Cassel Royal 
Opera. 
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DRESDEN DISCOVERS 
REMARKABLE PIANIST 


Paul Goldschmidt an Artist of 
Unique Abilities — A Visit 
from Strauss 





DRESDEN, Jan. 14.—A musical event 
of note was the appearance of Richard 
Strauss as a guest-conductor in the last 
symphony concert. He furnished a sur- 
prise by his model interpretation of 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony and dis- 
tinguished himself in his own works, 
“Don Quixote” and “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” which latter was down on 
the program as “in memory of von 
Schuch,” who had done so much for the 
promoting of Strauss’s works. Strauss 


gave some very individual touches to 
“Don Quixote,” but, on the whole, we 
preferred von Schuch’s conception, which 
is still fresh in memory. Von Schuch 
had the ability to idealize in a higher 
degree than the famous composer him- 
self. George Wille was perfection itself 
in the presentation of the violin solo. 
The “Egmont” Overture further figured 
on the program and in the reproduction 
of it Strauss was decidedly disappoint- 
ing. 

Another interesting event has been the 
“restudying” of “Carmen” with Eva von 
der Osten in the title réle. Fritz Reiner 
was the conductor and his was an in- 
spired reading. Incidentally, by produc- 
ing “Carmen” and “Tales of Hoffman,” 
Dresden is proving its largeness of mind 
in artistic matters. 

The “Volkssingakademie” scored a 
huge success on January 11. Under Jo- 
hannes Reichert’s lead, Mozart’s “Ave 
verum” and some Brahms folk songs re- 
ceived an almost ideal interpretation, as 
did also the ‘“Wach’auf” chorus from 
‘“Meistersinger.” Paul Wiecke and Wal- 
ter Bachmann joined in some melodra- 
matic works (“Kriegs Dichtungen”) of 
great interest. Elisabeth Ohlhoff, of 
berlin, was the vocal soloist and Theo- 
dore Bauer, Max Wolf and Karl Pretzsch 
also assisted. Enthusiasm ran high. 

The third Philharmonic concert will 
live long in our memories. Since Rubin- 
stein’s death and Paderewski’s with- 
drawal from the Dresden concert stage, 
we have looked in vain for a poet-pianist 
until he revealed himself here on Janu- 
ary 12 as Paul Goldschmidt, a musician 
by the grace of God. He played Liszt’s 
A Major Concerto in a way that cer- 
tainly has not been heard here before, 
or rather, let us say, he recreated it, 
enhancing its intrinsic value in an inde- 
scribable degree. Mr. Goldschmidt was 
equally successful in Liszt’s ‘“Toten- 
tanz” and a Schubert Impromptu, which 
he gave as an encore. The pianist in 
many ways recalls Paderewski when he 
first played here. His touch is unique 
and his interpretations are powerful, yet 
always poetic. Maria Tvogiin, a very 
promising young coloratura’ soprano, 
sang numbers by Mozart, Schubert, 
Bruch and others and was received with 
enthusiasm. The Olsen Orchestra played 
better than ever. a. & 


The annual festival of the General 
German Music Society will be omitted 
this year. 
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MUSIC DAILY NECESSITY OF LIFE IN GERMANY 


No Diminution of Interest in Concerts—Opera Singers in the War—-Max Reger Piano Soloist with 
Bliithner Orchestra in Berlin—Bruckner’s Posthumous High Mass and Reznicek’s “Peace’’ Given 
Premiére Performances—Nikisch, Strauss, Carreno and Burmester Among Concert Givers 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W., January 16, 1915. 


ANY are the hypotheses which have 
been made concerning the present 
remarkably active musical life of Ger- 
many. Has music become a daily essen- 
tial with the German people? Is it sec- 
ond nature, or does the devotion to music 
in a time of war represent another mani- 
festation of German conservatism, which 
calls for music at such a time simply be- 
cause it was the order of the day for- 
merly? 

Moreover, creative musical productiv- 
ity has by no means come to a standstill. 
As mentioned in a _ previous report, 
Richard Strauss is diligently working on 
a new opera, and now we hear that Dr. 
Edgar Istel, the brilliant writer, Officier 
de l’Académie of Paris, etc., has just 


completed changing Lothar Schmidt’s 
comedy, “Nur ein Traum” (“Only a 
Dream’’) into a so-called costume opera. 
That is to say, Dr. Istel has written the 
score as well as a new adaptation of this 
work. 

But the foregoing is not meant to 
imply that the musical market has re- 
mained normal, financially. On the con- 
trary, the opera houses throughout the 
country have reduced the salaries of their 
artists one-half, or, in many cases, even 
two-thirds. Numerous concert engage- 
ments have had to be cancelled. Many 
symphony and choral organizations have 
been compelled to cancel most of their 
contracts with soloists. For instance, 
our compatriot, the concert and oratorio 
baritone, Sydney Biden, confessed the 
other day that during the two last months 
of the old year he had lost previously 
concluded engagements amounting to 
2,650 marks. Under such conditions, it 
is but natural that another popular 
American singer, Arthur Van Eweyk, 
should be elated over a recent engage- 
ment as soloist for the coming musical 
festival in Niirnberg, for which the re- 
muneration is astonishingly high, all 
things considered. 


The question suggests itself: What 
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will be the prospects for singers after the 
war? And it may be safely contended 
that for male singers the outlook will be 
exceptional. Unfortunately, one man’s 
adversity is likely to prove another’s 
opportunity, and of the many artists, 
who have been compelled to serve in this 
war, only a certain percentage will re- 
turn and still another percentage will 
not be in a position to resume where they 
left off. Consequently there will be nu- 
merous openings for others. 


Among the numerous singers who have 
been called to war, besides Walter Kirch- 
hoff, the tenor of the Royal Opera, spoken 
of in previous issues, there are Kirchner, 
the former tenor of the Charlottenburg 
Opera and Bayreuth, and the Bayreuth 
Wotan, Walter Soomer, who has been or- 
dered to Zwickau to guard prisoners-of- 
war. Herr Armster, the much-spoken-of 
Amfortas of last year, is stationed at 
Kiel. Of conductors, Kapellmeister Fritz 
Cortolezis, formerly of the Kurfiirsten 
Opera in Berlin, is fighting as an officer 
in Austria, while his younger brother 
artist, Dr. Schneider, of Kiel, has fallen 
a victim to hostile bullets. 


Carreno in Beethoven Program 


Like a princess of her realm, Teresa 
Carreno appeared before a full house of 
admirers in the Philharmonie last week. 
Assisted by the Philharmonie Orchestra, 
under Camille Hildebrand, the pianist 
played an entire Beethoven program (the 
concertos in C minor, in G and E flat) 
with all her accustomed force and finish. 
Somewhat out of place, however, was the 
Rubinstein cadenza in the C Minor Con- 
certo. But, on the whole, this concerto 
is rarely played so poetically. That Mme. 
Carreno is in her element in the E Flat 
Concerto goes without saying. Here she 
was dazzling. In fact, I know of no 
other woman pianist who can enter into 
the soul of the great master so pro- 
foundly and still display her virtuosity 
so effectively. 


Of the fourth Philharmonic Concert 
several features need to be emphasized. 
Particular significance seemed to us to 
reside in Nikisch’s reading of Schu- 
mann’s D Minor Symphony—a version 
that was as unique as it was effective. 
The performance had an overwhelming 
effect. Previously, the program had of- 
fered Haydn’s Symphony, No. 17, Han- 
del’s Concerto in G Minor, for string 
orchestra and two violin and ’cello 
obbligati. A word of appreciation is due 
the soloists, the admirable concertmas- 
ters, Thronberg, Persinger and Paulus 
Bache. 


As was foreseen, Prof. Johannes Mes- 
schaert again cancelled his engagement, 
and, in his place, Claire Dux, of the 
Royal Opera, sang an aria from Gluck’s 
“Alceste,” with fine voice, delivery and 
musicianship, but with quite an unneces- 
sary dragging of tone. Decidedly more 
satisfactory was her typically Mozartian 
interpretation of the aria from “Figaro.” 
Mme. Dux is a splendid artist—one of 
the foremost at the Royal Opera. 


Burmester’s Concert 


Willy Burmester, the violinist whom 
Mr. Hanson had booked for America for 
this season and who was prevented by 
the war from filling his engagements, 
was heard in another of his striking con- 
certs in the Philharmonie. He opened his 
program with the E Flat Sonata of 
Beethoven and the Brahms Sonata in A, 
which were succeeded by a group of his 
special musical trinkets—in the repro- 
duction of which he is unsurpassed—in- 
cluding several of his own transcrip- 
tions of dances by Mozart and Beethoven. 
The evening was marked by a brilliant 
display of technique and elegance of in- 
terpretation. 

A special concert of the Bliithner Or- 
chestra was given with the assistance of 
Max Reger and Dr. Phillip Wolfrum. 
Hermann Abendroth was conductor, and 
the importance of the event was empha- 
sized by the presence of the Crown Prin- 
cess and her suite. The program con- 
tained music by Reger, Bach, Mozart and 
Phillip Wolfrum. 

Bach’s Concerto for Two Pianos in C, 
with string orchestra, with Max Reger 
and Dr. Wolfrum at the pianos, was 
played in an arrangement by Reger—an 
extremely clever bit of work. Of decided 
interest, incidentally, was the fact that 
these two eminent musicians experienced 
considerable difficulty in keeping in touch 
with each other. A pleasurable surprise 
was offered by Musikdirector Abendroth, 
when he gave one of the most musically 


clear and inspired readings of Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony that could be im- 
agined. The capability of the Blithner 
Orchestra is remarkable when the proper 
man takes hold. 


The evening closed with a novelty writ- 
ten and conducted by Wolfrum, a warlike 
march rhythm, “1914,” for large orches- 
tra and chorus. It was pitiable. The 
poem used by the composer (a glorifica- 
tion of the Kaiser) could not be consid- 
ered more than an attempt of an 
untalented beginner. Nor is the chorus 
of Stern’s Conservatory of Music yet 
ready for public appearance. Dr. Wol- 
frum himself, good and thorough musi- 
cian that he is, lacks much that goes to 
make up the artistic public performer. 

The program of last week’s matinée of 
the Royal Symphony Concert, under 
Richard Strauss, embraced Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony, “The Ideals” of Liszt 
and Schubert’s Seventh Symphony. The 
writer was not able to attend, but was 
informed on good authority that the per- 
formance was not conspicuous for any 
features of particular merit. 


An expectant public crowded the Phil- 
harmonie to suffocation last Thursday 
evening. The event had a twofold signi- 
ficance. Bruckner’s High Mass, a work 
of the master’s youthful days, was given 
a first hearing, and “Frieden” (“Peace”), 
a symphonic painting, by E. N. von 
Reznicek, composer of “Schlemihl” and 
“Der Sieger,” also had its premiére. 

The giving of a high mass in a concert 
hall always presents a problem. The at- 
mosphere of the church is involuntarily 
demanded by the hearer. Bruckner in 
this work has not been entirely devoid 
of theatrical instincts, but the master 
hand is, nevertheless, in evidence in spite 
of an oscillation between the profound 
and the superficial. When the “Benedic- 
tus” is reached, Bruckner seems to have 
found himself. An introductory ’cello 
solo is marked by extraordinary express- 
iveness and fascinating wealth of melody. 
In the subsequent alternation of the part 
with the chorus, consistency of ideas and 
versatile treatment are displayed. Of 
equal merit is the final “Agnus Dei.” 
This movement is characterized by a sim- 
plicity in expression, surprising Bruck- 


ner. All in all, this posthumous work 
is deserving of repeated hearings. 
Reznicek’s “Frieden” 


Not quite so successful was Reznicek’s 
“Frieden.” The composer must be re- 
proached with having been premature in 
writing on this subject, for, as readers 
of MusIcAL AMERICA doubtless remem- 
ber, the composition was completed last 
Spring. In this work we have a striking 
illustration of an unusually clever com- 
poser and conductor persistently adher- 
ing to program writing and unrestrain- 
edly indulging inclinations to be sensa- 
tional. We all know how Reznicek can 
juggle orchestral masses, as few others 
can, and how he can express ideas of the 
greatest originality convincingly. But 
in his “Frieden” we are afraid he has 
overstepped the bounds of much that 
is zsthetic. 

The fundamental idea in his “paint- 
ing” is the suggestion of a battle-field, 
littered with bodies of the killed and 
wounded, and resounding with groans, 
screams, distant bugle calls, commands, 
etc. A youth, mortally wounded, thinks 
of his dear ones. He is delirious with 
fever. Suddenly he feels himself trans- 
ported to his peaceful home. There is 
rejoicing among a jubilant multitude. 
He dies. A feeble ray of light trembles 
on his countenance, then disappears. 

I am afraid this is all too realistic for 
the concert hall. In an opera such color- 
ings might be admissible. The public 
fully appreciated Reznicek’s genius, but 
remained pronouncedly reserved towards 
this child of his muse. 

The quartet in the Bruckner Mass was 
satisfactory vocally, although tonal di- 
versions marred the effects. The Phil- 
harmonic Choral Society is a superior 
organization. Siegfried Ochs conducted 
the Bruckner novelty with his accus- 
tomed care and intelligence, and Reznicek 
interpreted his own composition with 
considerable aplomb. 


Remaining in Berlin 


Rumors having arisen that Frederic 
Warren, the American singing teacher of 
Berlin, and his wife, the singer, Olga 
Warren, had left Berlin, Mr. and Mrs. 


Warren have asked for publication of 


the fact that they not only have remained 
in Berlin, but that they also intend to 
continue here. They are entertaining 


the wounded in the hospital camps like 
so many other musicians. 

Prof. and Mrs. Walter Schott gave a 
musicale on January 17. An audience 
including many members of the most 
aristocratic circles of Berlin completely 
filled the sumptuous home of the re- 
nowned German sculptor. Thea von 
Marmont, the well-known concert singer 
and a pupil of Louis Bachner, was heard 
in a program which embraced songs of 
Beethoven, von Weber, Franz, Schu- 
mann, Strauss, Weingartner, Wolf and 
van Eyken. The artist’s singing was 
warmly appreciated and a number of 
encores persistently demanded. 

Mrs. Alice Peroux-Williams, the suc- 
cessful American concert singer, has been 
asked to sing at a charity “At Home” at 
the house of Frau Hans von Biilow, the 
widow of the famous conductor. This 
request came unexpectedly to Mrs. Will- 
iams, and gives euawed proof of her 
popularity. O. P. JACOB. 





Newark Musicians’ Club Starts Fund for 
Municipal Organ 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 14.—The Newark 
Musicians’ Club has instituted a move- 
ment to raise a fund for the purchase 
of an organ, to cost $25,000, which is to 
be placed in the proposed municipal 
building as a memorial of Newark’s two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. In 
order to raise a nucleus for the neces- 
sary fund the club has arranged for a 
concert by some of its members, which 
will take place on March 9 in Wallace 
Hall. A committee to handle the fund, 
consisting of Uzal McCarter, Wallace 
M. Scudder and Thornton W. ‘Allen, has 
been selected. S. W. 





Success for Ellen Keller in Concert at 
Boston’s Tremont Temple 


Before an audience of 2,000 enthusi- 
astic music lovers, at Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Ellen Keller, the charming 
young violinist scored such an emphatic 
success that she was recalled number- 
less times, and was compelled to add 
five encores to her program. She played 
the Introduction and Rondo of Saint- 
Saéns very brilliantly and was equally 
admirable in a group of short pieces. 





Compliments from Indianapolis 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to enclose payment for sub- 
scription for the coming year. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for your very fine, up-to-date 
musical publication. In my opinion, 
MuSICAL AMERICA has never, in any way, 
lowered its standard. It has always 
something new and inspiring in every 
issue. 

I wish particularly here to praise the 
excellent work of Mr. John C. Freund, 
whom I style the “American Musician’s 
Helper.” So long live Mr. Freund and 
his work. 

Very cordially, 
CHARLES FREDERICK HANSEN, A.G.O., 
Organist, Second Presbyterian Church. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 8, 1915. 
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ROSS DAVID A “NATURALIST” 
IN SCIENCE OF VOICE CULTURE 


Teacher of President’s Daughter Refuses to Be Classified Accord- 
ing to a Belief in Psychological or Physiological Methods— 
Storing up of the Breath All-Important 








faeces it was learned some time ago 
that Margaret Wilson, the daugh- 
ter of President Wilson, was an accom- 
plished singer, that she had been asked 
to make some records for the Columbia 
and more recently had been engaged as 
a soloist for the big Syracuse Festival, 
the name of her teacher, Ross David, 
was brought into especial prominence. 
Not that Mr. David was then heard of 
for the first time by any means; for he 
had been known as a singer of repute 
and an able teacher long before, but his 
work as the teacher of Miss Wilson has 
presented him to the public most con- 
spicuously. 

A representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
visited the residence-studios of this 


teacher one day last week, when in a lull 
between lessons an opportunity was 
sought to obtain the views of this musi- 
cian. Mr. David is assisted in his work 
by his wife, who was before her mar- 
riage Elizabeth Ruggles. Not only is she 
an accomplished musician, an accom- 
panist of rare gifts, but she is a littera- 
teur of ability. She has published a 
number of poems, among them “To a 
Violet” and “I Came With a Song,” 
both of which have been set to music 
by Frank La Forge. The home of the 
Davids in West Eighty-fifth street is 
marked by an atmosphere of refinement. 
Mr. David teaches in what he calls his 
workshop; spacious sunny rooms afford 
the pupils a comfortable, attractive audi- 
torium for their lessons. 

Here is a teacher who refuses to be 
classified. The usual psychological 
teacher of singing, or the one who be- 
lieves in physiology, or the combination 
of the two, finds no companion in him. 
“T shall have to call myself a naturalist, 
I fear,” he remarked laughingly, last 
week, “if you want to know what I am.” 
The remark recalled the answer given 
an inquiring young man many years ago 
by the Abbe Liszt, who settled the 
youth’s uneasiness as to how his hands 
should be held at the piano by pronounc- 
ing the natural way as the only way. 


Conserving the Breath 


“I have been singing and teaching for 
more than thirty years,” continued the 
teacher, “and I have profited by what 
experience has taught me. To me the 
breath is everything. Not the breath 
alone, but the storing up of the breath. 
Where you store it is of little conse- 
quence, some say here, others there’”’—he 
illustrated by placing his hand on vari- 
ous sections of the body—‘“it must be 
stored, and unless it is, the result can- 
not be satisfactory. The trouble with 
too many singers is that they use all 
their breath. I am convinced that the 
problem is to ascertain how little breath 
one can sing with, or in other words, 
how much not to use. 

“The raising of the palate with the 
breath into the head will produce the 
greatest beauty of tone. And the tongue 
must be limpid to drop with the abso- 
lutely loose jaw. Head-tones, which one 
hears so much spoken about these days, 
I should say, spoken against, are very 
important. They are still taught by 
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everyone who believes in bel canto. And 


I do.” 

“The teacher must sing” received an- 
other endorsement from Mr. David. 
Holding it necessary for one, who is try- 
ing to convey an idea of sensation to a 








and unfortunately not all of his pupils 
are artists when they come to him. 
Now, Oscar Seagle, who, I think, is one 
of the finest artists before the public 
to-day, is an example of what de Reszke’s 
teaching can accomplish with a gifted 
pupil; in fact, I know of no one who bet- 
ter exemplifies the great French tenor’s 
instruction.” 


Practical Illustration 


And Mr. David can illustrate every- 
thing that he talks about, whether it be 
vocal technic or phrasing or anything 
else. Mrs. David presided at the piano 
and he sang the phrases directly before 
the return of the opening phrase of 
“Celeste Aida,” with a ringing B Flat. 
“IT can sing my B flat and B far better 
now than I ever could twenty-five years 
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Mrs. Ross David, Ross David and Their Pupil, Margaret Wilson, the Presi- 
dent’s Daughter, at Eaglesmere, Pa. 


pupil, to sing or have sung himself, Mr. 
David said: “The teacher must go 
through what I call the ‘hospital of sing- 
ing’; he must know the various shoals, 
so that he can steer his charges away 
from them, and the channels, so that he 
may guide into them. Much valuable 
experience I have gained through ap- 
pearing with some of the greatest ar- 
tists, among them Clara Louise Kellogg, 
and in my career as a tenor in opera in 
England and America, and in concert in 
this country. 

“The difficulty of choosing a teacher is 
best illustrated, I think, by the observa- 
tions I made when I studied with Jean 
de Reszke. Jean de Reszke is to me the 
greatest inspiration anyone interested in 
singing can know. He used to stand up 
and sing phrases for us that were sim- 
ply glorious, phrases that were vocal art 
of the highest type. But there are many 
who never got anything from studying 
with him, for the simple reason that 
they were not ready for him. It requires 
an artist to appreciate such a master, 
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ago,” he added, “for now I know how. 
Let me tell you, too, that it is not only 
the top notes that we must take care of 
but the middle voice. Putting resonance 
in the middle voice so that it carries over 
is a problem. I learned much about it 
myself from Herr Haag in Munich, with 
whom I worked for a time.” 

This season the Davids have been giv- 
ing a series of evening musicales at 
which their artist-pupils appear, demon- 
strating the progress they have made. 
Through Lent a number of informal 


afternoons will be given at which invited 
guests will hear the work done in the 
studios. The Davids remain in New 
York till July, when they expect to go to 
Eaglesmere, Pa., where they have a class 
awaiting them. After six weeks there 
they proceed to Cornish, N. H., where 
Miss Wilson presides at the Summer 
White House and devotes the remaining 
weeks of the season to her studies with 
Mr. David. Miss Wilson will give her 
fee at the Syracuse Festival to charity 
and has arranged that the proceeds from 
a recent phonograph record made for the 
Panama Exposition be given to the Red 
Cross Society. A. W. K. 





FRIEDA HEMPEL AT CAPITAL 


Soprano Wins Praise in Washington 
with Ada Sassoli—Stransky Visit 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—Under 
the local management of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene, Frieda Hempel, of the Metro- 
politan Grand Opera Company, and Ada 
Sassoli, harpist, appeared in a joint re- 
cital on February 11. So charmed was 
the audience with Miss Sassoli’s playing 
that she was compelled to add several 
encores. Miss Hempel offered an aria 
from “Ernani” and a number of songs, 
which she sang with rare artistry. 

The second concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra particularly ap- 
pealed to Washington music lovers. The 
symphony was the “New World,” by 
Dvorak. The soloist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist, gave a poetic interpretation of 
the Chopin Concerto in E Minor, hold- 
ing his hearers snellbound. The other 
numbers by the orchestra, under the 
masterly baton of Josef Stransky, were 
“Caprice Espagnol,” Rimsky-Korsakow, 
and “Hungarian March” from the “Dam- 
nation of Faust.” (Berlioz.) T. Arthur 
Smith is the local manager of the series. 

W. H. 


MME. CARINA’S VOCAL ART 











Soprano Reveals Gifts in Recital for 
Audience of Musicians 


Mme. Alberta Carina, soprano, gave a 
song recital recently at the studios of 
Wilhelm Augstein, the vocal teacher, in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York. An audience of distinguished 
musicians listened to Mme. Carina with 
evident appreciation of her art. Mme. 
Carina is an exponent of Wilhelm Aug- 
stein’s school of singing. She was much 
praised for her artistic attainments and 
her fine vocal production, to which she 
added a pleasing personality, fine inter- 
pretation and musicianship, coupled with 


a marked talent for the stage. Her pro- 
gram included: 

“Vergebliches Stiindchen,’” Brahms; “Du 
bist wie eine Blume,” Schumann; ‘‘Der Nuss- 
baum,” “Friihlingsnacht,’ Schubert; ‘Nie- 
mand hat’s gesehn,’’ Lowe; ‘‘Un bel Di,’”’ from 
“Butterfly,” Puccini; “Le neige,’’ Bemberg; 
‘“Mandoline,’’ Debussy; Air and Gavotte from 
“Manon,” Massenet; “From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water,’’ Cadman; “The _ Rose’s 
Cup,” Ward-Stephens; ‘‘Mary of Allendale,” 
old English; “The Leaves and the Wind,” 
Leoni; “Vissi d’Arte’”’ from “Tosca,” Puccini. 





Mme. Marie Mattfeld of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company sang on Feb- 
ruary 6 for the benefit of the Philan- 
thropic Hospital at the annual musicale 
at the Hotel Knickerbocker, New York. 
The soloists also included Emma Loeffler, 
dramatic soprano of the Berlin Opera 
Company, Jacques Kasner, violinist, and 
others. 

No free tickets for concerts are to be 
had in Berlin just now, but prices are 
only about one-half the normal scale. 
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GRAINGER IN FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 





Australian Pianist an Artist of 
Commanding Individuality— 
An Unconventional Program 


Percy Grainger’s eagerly expected New 
York recital which took place in AX¢olian 
Hall, Thursday afternoon of last week, 
must unhesitatingly be chronicled as one 
of the artistic high lights of the current 
season. Since it gradually became known 
that the young Australian pianist-com- 
poser was in New York (and discovery 
of the fact took some time), interest in 
him and his works has steadily grown. 
Mr. Damrosch, Mr. Gabrilowitsch and 


the Kneisels have given certain of his 
British folk-tune arrangements through 
their respective mediums and with in- 
variable success, while here and there 
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singers are beginning to cultivate his 
songs. It seemed, therefore, highly de- 
sirable that Mr. Grainger should seize 
the present opportunity to disclose his 
talents in the pianist’s capacity, since in 
this field he has long been a figure of 
acknowledged importance in almost 
every country of Europe. To add zest to 
this reputation there was the declaration 
of Grieg that Grainger played Norwegian 
music as no other artist. 

The impression he created last week 
was so happy that it may be safely taken 
for granted that the recital in question 
will not be his only one this season. The 
audience was very large and inciuded 
many of the foremost local musicians. 
Its enthusiasm was at times almost 
riotous. 

Mr. Grainger needed no more than a 
single number to prove his commanding 
individuality. His program, like his play- 
ing, was largely and refreshingly uncon- 
ventional. It began with Busoni’s splen- 
did piano transcription of Bach’s D 
Major Organ Prelude and Fugue and 
the Handel Variations of Brahms; after 
that the pianist entered upon less fa- 
miliar ground. Three hitherto unheard 
Norwegian folksong and dance arrange- 
ments of Grieg came next and, after 
these, Mr. Grainger’s own “Colonial 
Song” and “Mock Morris” Dance, Cho- 
pin’s posthumous Etude in A _ Flat 
Ravel’s “Ondine” and the Albeniz “Tri- 
ana.” Extras included a Schumann 
“Romance,” Grieg’s “To Spring,” a 
Chopin study arid the pianist’s now fa- 
milar “Irish Tune” and “Shepherd’s 
Hey.” 

As a pianist, Mr. Grainger is abso- 
lutely sui generis. In no respect does he 
suggest any other player now before the 
public. To set forth precisely the ele- 
ments whereby he is unique is a baffling 
task. But subtly intangible as they are 
their effect is irresistible. Grainger’s 
performances are surcharged with elec- 
tricity, with veritable musical ozone. 

They are hypnotic in the most consum- 
mately healthful, boundingly joyous, 
virile fashion. In these days of medi- 
ocrities and anemic conservatory playing 
such manifestations of genius freshen 
the heavy air of the concert hall like 
clear, cold mountain blasts. 

To say that the Australian artist 
possesses a keen intellect, sensitive mu- 
sical perceptions and a solid technical 
equipment fails to convey an adequate 
idea of what his vastly individual playing 
really is; but the fact must nevertheless 
be recorded. No doubt his hearers last 
week could recall pianists capable of 
tones more sensuously beautiful. Yet it 
may well be questioned if they ever heard 
one dowered with a more prodigious 
feeling for rhythm. 

This last quality was marvelously evi- 
denced in the Prelude and Fugue of 
Bach, which Mr. Grainger delivered with 
manly accent and breadth and a cres- 
cendo of dynamic weight and biting, 
tingling rhythm that wrought the audi- 
ence to a great pitch of enthusiastic 
excitement. The interminable and gener- 
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ally dreary variations of Brahms he 
gave with dignity. But of far greater 
account were the following Grieg works. 
“In Ola Valley,” the first, is exquisite, 
and the second, a “Cattle-Call” of only 
a few bars length, became at Mr. 
Grainger’s hands a poetic miniature of 
entrancing delicacy. More important 
musically was “Roétnamsknut,” a _ stun- 
ning Halling, a thrilling anticipation in 
its acrid dissonances of many latter day 
harmonic innovations. The pianist dis- 
closed the very essence of its spirit. His 
own “Colonial Song” was much ap- 
plauded though musically it is not equal 
to his “Mock Morris,” a brisk dance of 
his own invention but saturated with the 
flavor of the English soil and a most re- 
markable experiment in the folk vein. Its 
harmonic treatment is likewise most in- 
teresting and it is easy to understand its 
phenomenal-vogue abroad. 

Ravel’s “Ondine” showed Mr. Grainger 
to be an adept in painting subtle piano 
colors and the Albeniz work had episodes 
of interest. The extras found the pianist 
as fresh as at the start. It is long since 
Chopin’s octave study has been played 
as thrillingly. But the audience would 
not be appeased until he had added more 
of his own music. a. FH. P. 





Sings Seventeen Songs by Boston 
Composer 


BosTon, Feb. 12.—Stephen Townsend, 
baritone, gave a unique recital in 
Steinert Hall last evening to a medium- 
sized and very appreciative audience. 
Mr. Townsend made his program solely 
from the compositions of Charles Fon- 
teyn Manney, the Boston composer, who 
played the pianoforte accompaniments. 
As assistant .artist, Mrs. S. E. Stott 
played a French horn obbligato in two 
of the songs. In all, Mr. Townsend 
sang seventeen different songs and one 
song-cycle, called “A Shropshire Lad.” 
For the most part the songs are of the 
brilliant type, and Mr. Townsend’s sing- 
ing of them was with the consummate 
art that always characterizes his work. 
In the delivery of every song he left 
nothing to be desired, either vocally or 
in the interpretation, and his diction 
was a pleasure to listen to. W. H. L. 





People’s Concert in Jersey City 


JERSEY City, N. J., Feb. 13.—A _ peo- 
ple’s concert, under the auspices of the 
board of education, was given at School 
No. 34, on February 7. The attractive 
program was participated in by Bessie 
Downs, pianist; Leona Elcock, soprano; 
Emily B. Allen, violinist; Mrs. M. A. 
Slocum, pianist, and Andrew Anderson, 
basso. The accompanist was Grace 
Bender. These concerts are doing much 
to further musical appreciation among 
this city’s residents. 


GABRILOWITSCH GIVES 
HIS FOURTH RECITAL 


Another Large Audience Hears Pianist 
in Praiseworthy Performance 
at olian Hall 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave his fourth 
New York recital in A¢olian Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. That the distin- 
guished Germanized Russian pianist has 
lost none of the popularity that he en- 
joyed six years ago is plain in the size 
and enthusiasm of the audiences attract- 
ed to these functions. That on Saturday 
quite filled the hall and manifested its 
pleasure emphatically throughout. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch played a program 
of sonatas exclusively, though it was no 
more nor less interesting for that reason. 
Beginning with Beethoven’s Op. 90 he 
traversed the nineteenth century by way 
of Schubert’s seldom heard work in A 
Major, op. 120, Schumann’s G Minor and 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor, and entered upon 
the twentieth with an unfamiliar Sonata 
by Glazounow in the same key, the Rus- 
sian’s Op. 74. 

Those who heard Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
first performance this Winter must have 
noted with satisfaction the great im- 
provement his fourth appearance re- 
vealed. There are pianists who play 
more poetically, more commandingly and 
with more seizing eloquence than he, no 
doubt, but his recital last Saturday had 
many noteworthy features. It disclosed 
excellent artistic balance, intellectual 
command, tonal beauty and frequent 
warmth of feeling. 

Beethoven’s Sonata was very beauti- 
fully played, as was also Schubert’s—a 
much better work than the more familiar 
Sonata in A Minor. One might have dis- 
agreed with certain things in his Chopin, 
but it was, on the whole, a praiseworthy 
performance. The Glazounow novelty 
was likewise very well done. It is di- 
lutedly Chopinesque and at times unfor- 
tunately diffuse. H. F. P. 








New Pianist Introduced to Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 10.—Cordelia Ayer 
Paine appeared in a piano recital under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Club of 
Minneapolis Friday evening. An excel- 
lent pianist was thereby added to the 
city’s musical resources. Her program 
was played with a sense of artistic values 
which made the event pleasurable. There 
was much appreciation shown by way of 
applause and flowers. F. L. C. B. 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch’s Recital Postponed 


Mme. Clara Gabrilowitsch’s song re- 
cital, which was announced for Febru- 
ary 15, at the Little Theater, was post- 
poned because of a sudden attack of 
influenza sustained by the contralto. The 
date of its occurrence will be announced. 
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TINA LERNER MAKES 
KANSAS CITY DEBUT 


Pianist Creates Highly Favorable 
Impression—Growth of Interest 
in Chamber Music 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Feb. 11.—Tina 
Lerner, the distinguished Russian pianist, 
was heard here for the first time on 
Tuesday afternoon in the Schubert The- 
ater as the fifth attraction by the 
Fritchy series. Ralph Osborne, basso- 
cantante, shared in the program. The 
large audience was most enthusiastic in 


its reception of Miss Lerner, whose tech- 
nic is marvelous and whose tone is en- 
trancingly clear and beautiful. Her 
modest and unaffected manner added 
much to the pleasure of hearing her. 

The pianist’s well-chosen program con- 
sisted of music by Martini, .Sgambati, 
Weber, Chopin, Rachmaninow, Tschere- 
pnine and Liszt. Miss Lerner excelled in 
her beautiful playing of Weber’s “Rondo 
Brilliante” and the Liszt “Campanella.” 
She was encored repeatedly. 

It was unfortunate that a singer of 
such mediocre ability should be placed 
on the program with Miss Lerner. Mr. 
Osborne was apparently suffering from 
a slight cold, but aside from that he 
was not an interesting singer. In his 
several French songs, however, his dic- 
tion was good. Powell Weaver played 
excellent accompaniments. 

On Monday evening the Kansas City 
String Quartet played its second con- 
cert in Grand Avenue Temple, giving 
further evidence of its superior merit. 
The members of the quartet are Henri 
Shastac, director and first violin; Ray 
Shastac, second violin; Hans Peterson, 
viola, and Alfred Buch, ’cello. 

The program consisted of the Mozart 
Quartet, No. 14, in E Flat, “Cinq Novel- 
letten,” by Glazounow, and the Schu- 
mann Quintet, Op. 44, in which Mases 
Boguslawski played the piano part. The 
Mozart was played with the airy delicacy 
so well fitted to the music and served 
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to show to splendid advantage the unity 
of tone which the quartet has acquired. 
In the quintet the several movements 
were played with fine discrimination. 
This performance was the gem of the 
evening. The fine Glazounow novelletes 
were decidedly varied in character, and 
their several moods were well inter- 
preted. 

Chamber music is young in Kansas 
City, but we now have two string quartets 
which are receiving substantial support. 
_ Herman Springer, baritone, gave an 
interesting program in Atchison on Wed- 
nesday before the Woman’s Choral So- 
ciety. Mr. Springer’s voice is of unusu- 
ally fine quality and his art versatile, 
although he excels in German lieder. 

M. R. M. 


LUDWIG SCHMIDT ON 
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Ludwig Schmidt, Chicago Violinist, at 
East Palm Beach, Florida 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—Ludwig Schmidt. 
the talented Chicago violinist, who 
achieved such great success in his ap- 
pearance at the Auditorium the early 
part of this season, left recently for 
Palm Beach, Florida. He will spend 
about six weeks there and in the sur- 
rounding territory filling several engage- 
ments that have been booked for him 
before returning to this city. 

Mr. Schmidt is fond of out-door ex- 
ercise, the accompanying snapshot show- 
ing him enjoying the open air at East 
Palm Beach. 





BUSONI HEARD IN 
ENGAGING PROGRAM 


Presents Compositions of Bach 
and Himself to Friends of 
Music Society 





A very large gathering heard Ferruc- 
cio Busoni last Sunday afternoon when 
the Italian pianist presented a program 
of works by Bach and himself before the 
Friends of Music Society at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel. The affair started out 
inauspiciously enough. Someone had 
conceived the idea of turning on the 
steam heat at full pressure and shutting 
every door as well as the single window 


of the ball room. In consequence the 
audience suffered visibly during the first 
number and in the second a man fainted, 
broke a panel of glass in the door against 
which he fell and was severely cut. The 
commotion caused the pianist to come to 
a stop in the middle of a composition. 
Matters proceeded calmly when the at- 
tendants decided to admit fresh air, but a 
number of people, unwilling to risk fur- 
ther discomfort, went away. 

Mr. Busoni’s program was for the 
greater part alluring. It contained his 
transcription of Bach’s E Flat Prelude 
and Triple Fugue, for organ; a Fantasy 
on Bach motives written by the pianist 
on the death of his father; Bach’s famous 
essay along programmatic lines, the “Ca- 
priccio on the Departure of a Beloved 
Brother”; six “Elegies” of his own and 
the Liszt Fantasy on themes from the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” which Liszt left 
unfinished and Busoni completed. 

If Mr. Busoni’s name goes down to pos- 
terity it will be principally by virtue of 
his Bach arrangements which are, first 
and last, superb. Few if any others who 
have attempted thus to deal with Bach 
have disclosed so infallible and com- 
prehensive a grasp of his spirit. These 
transcriptions have become, in a sense, 
classics and in some cases—as in the 
amplification of the “Chaconne” into 
pianistic terms—Busoni has_ produced 
something greater even than the original. 
The present Prelude and Fugue has like- 
wise been splendidly adapted. 

The memorial “Fantasy” is an inter- 
esting mosaic, well built out of some 
three themes, one of them an imposing 
chorale, all fascinatingly treated. Its 
close, with a mournful iteration of the 
chorale, is impressive. 

It was a pleasure to hear the some- 
what naive but charming “Capriccio” 
which Mr. Busoni played delightfully. 
Unhappily the pleasant impression was 
dissipated by the succeeding original 
compositions of the pianist. They are 
called “Elegzies’”—one name is presum- 
ably as good as another—and are further 
designated as “Recueillement,” “Al! 
Italia” (a tarantella), “Choral Prelude,” 
“Die Nachtlichen,” “Nocturne” and the 
“Turandot” Intermezzo. More incoherent 
and distressingly futile tonal ramblings 
have not been heard here in a long time. 

The Mozart paraphrase is fashioned 
out of the arias “Non piu andrai” and 
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“Voi che sapete.” It is the usual thing 
of its kind—a kind that has gone out 
of fashion to-day but of which Liszt pro- 
vided more than one scintillant example. 
Mr. Busoni has taken up the thread 
where Listz left it and has pieced to- 
gether the rest of the fabric quite in 
Liszt’s manner—though it might perhaps 
be straining a point to assert that it can- 
rot be seen where the Liszt ends and 
Busoni begins. mm. F. F. 





Akron Programs for Benefit of Italy 
Earthquake Sufferers 


AKRON, O., Feb. 12.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Italian colony, two concerts 
for the benefit of the earthquake suffer- 
ers were given on February 7 at Music 
Hall. The artists and organizations do- 
nating their services were T. S. Eichel- 
berger, tenor; Mrs. T. S. Eichelberger, 
soprano; William Straussner, baritone; 
Mrs. J. R. Madden, soprano; J. Gar- 
field Chapman, violinist; F. B. de Leone, 
accompanist; Eight Regiment Band; 
Palmer’s Band, and the Y. M. C. A. Or- 
chestra. Despite the attractive programs 
the attendance was not exceedingly 
large. 





Bloch Joint Recital at Riverdale School 


A joint recital was given at the River- 
dale Country School at Riverdale, N. Y., 
on Wednesday afternoon, February 10, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, vio- 
linist and pianist, respectively. Their 
joint offering was the A Minor Sonata, 
Op. 23, by Beethoven, which they played 
admirably. Mrs. Bloch played pieces by 
Chopin, Liszt and Schumann with tech- 
nical excellence and musical insight, 
while Mr. Bloch won favor for his bril- 
liant and sincere delivery of pieces by 
Wagner-Wilhelmj, Burleigh, Pugnani- 
Kreisler, Chopin-Auer and Wieniawski. 
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PHILHARMONIC MAY ABANDON BALTIMORE 





Conductor Stransky Expresses Dis- 
couragement at Smallness 
of Audiences 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 13.—“Baltimore peo- 
ple are not musical. They care for noth- 
ing but their eternal dances, their din- 
ners, their cards. In fifty years from 
now they may be coming to hear music, 
but not now.” 

Thus did Josef Stransky, the conduc- 
tor of the New York Philharmonic, voice 
his discouragement at the slim attend- 
ance at the second concert of the present 
local series on February 8. And in an 
interview printed in one of the local eve- 


ning papers Mr. Stransky vented his 
displeasure at the lack of local support 
of his organization with some _ very 
pointed remarks. Naturally such 
straightforward accusations and doubts 
about the musical interest of Baltimore 
led some of its representative musicians 
to reply. 

“T am terribly discouraged,” said Mr. 
Stransky. “I bring my best to Balti- 
more and people do not seem to want it. 
The orchestra has been coming here for 
four years and each time there are fewer 
people in the house. I shall advise the 
board of directors not to come here an- 
other season. Everywhere else audi- 
ences grow and grow, but not here. They 
care nothing for art here. I am very 
much discouraged.” 

Harold Randolph, of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, stated that it would be humili- 
ating to Baltimore if these concerts 
should be withdrawn. 

“T disagree with Mr. Stransky when 
he says that Baltimore is not a music- 
loving community,” said Mr. Randolph. 
“There is as much love of music in Balti- 
more as there is in any city of its size 
in the country. The fault in Baltimore 
is that it has no public spirit, that it 
feels no sense of obligation to support 
such an organization as Mr. Stransky’s. 
If Baltimoreans are in a mood for music 
they will go to concerts. If they are not, 


they will not go. They feel no sense of 
responsibility. In this they differ from 
other cities of their size and character. 
Other cities have their own orchestras. 
If Baltimore felt the proper pride it 
would have its own organization.” 

David Melamet, conductor of the Mela- 
met Opera Class, also said that it would 
be very regrettable if the concerts of this 
organization were discontinued locally. 
“IT hope,” said Mr. Melamet, “that Mr. 
Stransky will not be discouraged. The 
more concerts we have in Baltimore, the 
larger will be the musical congregation. 
Mr. Stransky’s organization should come 
and continue to come to Baltimore until 
it has fixed for itself a place in the city’s 
affections. My experience with the peo- 
ple of this city has not been that they 
do not love music, nor has it indicated 
that they lack public spirit.” Mr. Mela- 
met added that “if concerts could be 
given on Sunday, when business men and 
others are free from the stress of work, 
perhaps there would be an appreciable 
increase in the size of the music-loving 
congregations.” 

Joseph Pache, the director of the Bal- 
timore Oratorio Society, stated that the 
lack of support given the New York 
organization did not necessarily mean 
that Baltimore was not a musical city. 

“It is not surprising,” Mr. Pache said, 
“that more people do not go to symphony 
concerts, for no one is born with the love 
for a symphony. It must be acquired, 
and these things come about slowly; so 
the director who is going to win out in 
the end and gain an audience is the one 
who persists in his efforts to present the 
public with the best music that he can. 
Gradually more and more people will 
come to understand it and to love it. It 
must always be remembered that the 
music played at symphony concerts is 
still more or less a sealed book to a large 
number in every town, so that its appeal 
must necessarily be relatively limited.” 

Meanwhile the Baltimore public has 
had its shock from the discouraging 
statements given out by Mr. Stransky, 
and the open discussion which is going 
on in the daily press may tend to en- 
liven the interest in this worthy New 
York musical enterprise. F. C. B. 





M’CORMACK AGAIN FACES 
A THRONG IN NEW YORK 


Carnegie Hall Crowded as Tenor Gives 
Recital—Stage Occupied by Ad- 
miring Auditors 


No one in the audience of three thou- 
sand persons which crowded Carnegie 
Hall to its capacity Sunday afternoon 
could possibly doubt that John McCor- 
mack has become an institution in the 
musical life of New York City. It was 
distinctly a McCormack audience. Prob- 
ably by far the majority of those present 
had heard the famous tenor not one but 
many times before. Every available 
space on the stage was filled and many 
stood at the back of the hall. 

The program opened with the Recita- 
tive and Aria from Beethoven’s “Engedi” 
and was followed by several groups of 
songs and also violin selections played by 
Donald McBeath. Excellent accompani- 
ments were played by Edwin Schneider. 

It was interesting to watch the spell 
which McCormack casts over his audi- 
ence. There is no denying both his mag- 
netic personality and the beauty of his 
singing. He has his audience with him 
almost from the start and it is not sur- 
prising that demands are made for three, 
four and sometimes five encores after 
each group of songs. Mr. McCormack 
makes admirable selections of encores 
and they become quite as much a feature 
of the recital as the regular numbers on 
the program. 

Mr. McCormack created a telling dra- 
matic climax in “The Three Comrades” 
of Hans Hermann and made the most of 
the beautiful melodies of “The En- 
chanted Valley,” arranged by Wood. 
“When the Dew Is Falling,” written for 
Mr. McCormack by Mr. Schneider, won 
merited applause for the singer and the 
composer. 








Dr. H. J. Stewart Honored 


SAN Francisco, Feb. 8.—Before his 
departure for San Diego, Dr. H. J. Stew- 
art was presented by the Dominican Fa- 
thers with a silver salver, bearing a 
suitable inscription, in token of appre- 
ciation of his services as organist at St. 
Dominic’s Church for the past twelve 
years. The members of the Northern 
California Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists gave Dr. Stewart a 
handsome writing set, in copper and 
leather, to mark their appreciation of 
his work as presiding officer of the chap- 


ter. A reception was given Dr. Stewart 
by his pupils shortly before his depar- 
ture, and during the afternoon he was 
presented with a gold watch-fob, bearing 
the following inscription: “To Dr. H. J. 
Stewart, with the admiration and appre- 
ciation of his pupils, December 19, 1914.” 
Although the organ at the San Diego 
Exposition is not yet completely in- 
stalled, Dr. Stewart gives daily recitals 
there to large audiences. 


AN INTER-CLUB CONCERT 








University Glee Repeats Former Pro- 
gram for Princeton Organization 


New York’s chorus of college men, the 
University Glee Club, paid a compliment 
to the Alma Mater of a number of its 
members when it gave a partial repro- 
duction of its recent Carnegie Hall pro- 
gram at the Princeton Club on February 
10. Under the magnetic leadership of 
Arthur D. Woodruff, the club sang most 
of the numbers of the preceding concert, 
adding Will Marion Cook’s “Swing 
Along,” which was rhythmically infec- 
tious. The admirable singing drew 
shouts of approval from this collegiate 
audience. 

As soloist the club offered one of its 
many artist-members, William Wheeler, 
the popular tenor, who gave a tellingly 
lyric performance of “Ah, Moon of My 
Delight,” and two old songs, with “Little 
Mary Cassidy” as an extra. Mr. Wheel- 
er’s singing was a refreshing example 
of pure tone and fine phrasing and dic- 
tion. Another artist-member, Gilbert 
Wilson, the basso, was heard effectively 
in the smoker which followed the concert, 
his medium being “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes.” William Janaushek 
supplied artistic accompaniments for 
both chorus and soloists. K. S.C 





New Musical Club Makes Its Appearance 
in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 10.—The Verdi 
Club, a new musical organization com- 
posed of Milwaukee amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, made its début in a concert 
given at Ethical Hall Tuesday evening. 
Grace Roache, violinist, made a deep im- 
pression by the fine quality of talent 
she exhibited. Others who appeared on 
the program were Charles Mayer, Claude 
Reilly, Mrs. Maude Moore, Helen Harris, 
Alphonsa Wenting, Mrs. E. La Vassar 
and Edgar Gruendler. The Verdi Chorus 
offered several numbers. 


The Grand Avenue Congregational 
Church has taken up the matter of musi- 
cal entertainment and musical training 
of the young in earnest. Otto Miessner 
has been appointed director of the musi- 
cal activities of the church. An orches- 
tra composed of talented boys and girls 
of the congregation has been organized 
by Mr. Miessner, and the chorus is re- 
hearsing an ambitious program to_ be 
presented at an early date. J. E. M. 


ZEISLER RECITAL EARNS 
GRATITUDE OF DAYTON 


Pianist Makes First Appearance There 
in Fifteen Years—Another Ova- 
tion for Kreisler 


DayTON, O., Feb. 11.—Dayton enjoyed 
the performances of two great artists 
this week. On Monday, Mme. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler gave a recital at the 
Victoria Theater, under the direction of 
A. F. Thiele, which proved to be one of 
the most interesting events of the entire 
season. It was the only piano recital 
offered this year, and many students 
took advantage of the opportunity it 
presented. Mme. Zeisler had not ap- 
peared in Dayton before for fifteen 
years. She has grown tremendously in 
artistic stature and aroused great en- 
thusiasm by her beautiful performance. 

The program was happily made up of 
works well known to the average pianist 
and student, including the Beethoven 
“Appassionata” Sonata, “Songs Without 
Words,” Mendelssohn; Weber’s “Invita- 
tion to the Dance”; a group of Chopin 
numbers and one of Schubert. More 
than a half dozen encores were insisted 
upon by a grateful audience. 

The incomparable Fritz Kreisler ap- 
peared here last night before an immense 
audience at Memorial Hall. He was 
brought here by the Civic Music League, 
and his performance was offered for the 
low price of fifty cents for any seat in 
the house. Dayton music-lovers were 
fortunate in having this wonderful op- 
portunity of hearing the famous violinist. 

Mr. Kreisler, in splendid form, aroused 
tremendous enthusiasm and played many 
encores. Carl Lamson proved a sym- 
pathetic accompanist. SCHERZO. 


CONTRALTO’S BOSTON RECITAL 


Mrs. Gabrilowitsch Introduces Two Fine 
Grainger Songs 


Boston, Feb. 12.—Mrs. Clara Gabrilo- 
witsch gave a song recital, all by herself, 
in Steinert Hall, yesterday afternoon. 
That is to say, she did not divide the 
program with her pianist husband as on 
former occasions in this city, nor did 
her husband, although this had been 
originally expected, appear with her as 
her accompanist. The accompanist was 
Kurt Schindler. 

_Mrs. Gabrilowitsch has improved as a 
singer. Her voice has sensuous beauty 
and the characteristic contralto quality. 
Songs by Dupare and Fauré were inter- 
preted poetically by her. Two songs that 
especially deserve mention were settings 
of English folk-songs by Percy Grainger. 
These songs are the work of a musician 
who knows his business. It has been a 
long day since anything so atmospheric 
as the settings of “Died for Love” and 
“A Riever’s Neck Verse” has been heard. 
The former song, model in its character, 
and of a Celtic melancholy, is as strange 
and as sad as Ireland herself, and the 
recklessness, the swagger and the fatal- 
ism of the “Neck Verce” are superb. 

















Mr. de Vaux-Royer Gives Concert in 
Aid of New York’s Poor 


For the benefit of the poor of New 
York a concert was given under the su- 
pervision of Clarence de Vaux-Royer, 
violinist, at the Hotel McAlpin on Feb- 
ruary 10. Mr. de Vaux-Royer was as- 
sisted by Ella Backus-Behr, pianist- 
accompanist; Roberta Beatty, mezzo- 
soprano; Elizabeth Starr, contralto, and 
Franz Listemann, ’cellist. Mme. Backus- 
Behr co-operated ably with the violinist 
in Mozart’s Sonata in C Major, No. 8, 
besides appearing as accompanist for the 
various artists. Miss Beatty made an 
especially pleasing impression in “Rose 
blumen” by Strauss and offered other 
songs and “Pleurez mes yeux” from “Le 
Cid.” Mr. de Vaux-Royer and Mr. Liste- 
mann won applause in the various solos, 
and Miss Starr sang the “Liete Signor” 
ario from the “Huguenots” in the con- 
tralto key as it was ieee | written. 

. S. C. 





Robert G. Daniels, twenty-six years 
old, of Scranton, Pa., died there, on Feb- 
ruary 6, from bichloride of mercury 
poisoning. Despatches from Scranton 
say that he took the poison in New York 
after having been refused in marria 
by Ethel M. Jones, a Brooklyn choir 
singer. 





TO GATHER ORCHESTRA 
LIBRARY IN MILWAUKEE 


Campaign Begun in Interests of Munic- 
ipal Organization—A Benefit 
Concert 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 11.—Friends of the 
Auditorium Symphony Orchestra have 
begun a campaign to build up an or- 
chestra library; it is to be named in 
honor of one of the prime movers in the 
project to establish a municipal orches- 
tra for Milwaukee, the late Charles E. 





*Sammond. A committee, of which Mayor 


Bading is treasurer, has the matter in 
hand. H. Laflin is chairman of the li- 
brary committee and other members are 
Alvin P. Kletszch, William George Bruce, 
Theodore O. Vilter, O. C. Fuller, J. E. 
Jones and R. O. Jasperson. 

The first effort of the committee will 
be to collect funds to purchase the or- 
chestra library of the Milwaukee Musi- 
cal Society. ._ Although this library is 
valued at $10,000, the society has offered 
it for $300, considering the cause worthy 
the sacrifice. Works from almost all the 
masters, the great symphonies and over- 
tures are included in the collection. 

A special evening concert was given by 
the orchestra Tuesday for the purpose 
of adding to the library fund and 1,700 
persons attended. The program was 
made up of familiar numbers and the or- 
chestra played with a finish that reflects 
credit upon Hermann A. Zeitz, director. 

Ella Smith, pianist, president of the 
MacDowell Club, and Mrs. Marie Yahr, 
contralto, were the assisting soloists. 
Miss Smith was heard to excellent ad- 
vantage in her finely conceived, excel- 
lently realized interpretation of the G 
Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns, which 
was enthusiastically received. Mrs. Yahr 
pleased highly by her admirable tone and 
clear enunciation in a gratifying delivery 
of the “Baalspriester” aria from Meyer- 
beer’s “Prophet.” J. E. M. 





Mme. Randall Pleases Saint Louis Music 
Lovers 


St. Louis, Feb. 15.—Mme. Bianca 
Randall, soprano, was the soloist at the 
recent tenth popular concert of the St. 
Louis Symphony, Max Zach, conductor. 
The singer revealed a voice of fine qual- 
ity. She sang “Elsa’s Dream” from 
“Lohengrin,” Massenet’s “Elégie” and 
songs by Dellbruck and Woodman. Her 
interpretation of these numbers earned 
repeated recalls. Mr. Zach conducted 
short numbers by Desormes and Gillet 
and also the Tschaikowsky overture, 
“The Year 1812.” 





“Messiah” in New $100,000 Auditorium 
of Fargo, N. D. 


Farco, N. D., Feb. 5.—*The Messiah” 
was heard here recently on the third 
night of the opening ceremonies of 
Fargo’s new Auditorium, which has cost 
the citizens $100,000 and which seats 
3,500. The oratorio was performed by 
the Fargo-Moorhead Philharmonic Club 
under the able leadership of Albert J. 
Stephens, director of the Fargo Conser- 
vatory of Music. The soloists were 
Dorothea North, Madge Miller, Lemue! 
Kirby and Mr. Walker. Florence Guern- 
sey was the capable accompanist. 





William Reddick, the New York ac- 
companist, played for Luca Botta, the 
Italian tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and Lucille Orvel, ’cellist, at a 
concert at the Progress Club, New York, 
on January 23. He was also engaged 
to play for Anna Case and Reinald Wer- 
renrath in Norfolk, Va., on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 1. 
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DULUTH GIRL’S SONG WINS PRIZE 
IN NATIONAL FEDERATION CONTEST 





‘‘A Ballad of Trees and the Mas- 
ter,’ by Faith Helen Rogers,— 
Given Hearing in Her Home 
City—-Unanimous Decision 
Reached by Judges in Students’ 
Competition 


DULUTH, MINN., Feb. 12.—The last 
meeting of the Matinée Musicale of Du- 
luth took the form of “Federation Day.” 
Greetings were received from Mrs. Julius 
Eugene Kinney, president of the Nationa] 
Federation of Music Clubs. Carlotta 
Simonds, recording secretary of the na- 
tional body, spoke on “What the Federa- 
tion has meant to the Matinée Musicale.” 
Mrs. George S. Richards, president of the 
Duluth Club, and State vice-president of 
the national organization, spoke of “‘The 
Club’s Responsibility, to the Federation.” 

Adelaide Carman, special representa- 
tive of the National Federation, ad- 
dressed the club on different phases of 
federation affairs and their relation to 
individual clubs and the general musical 
situation. 

Of particular interest was the presen- 
tation of Faith Helen Rogers’s song, “A 
Ballad of Trees and the Master,” by 
Mary Ayer Bradshaw, with the composer 
at the piano. 


Miss Rogers is a member of the 
Matinée Musicale, a brilliant pianist, 
with pronounced talent as a creative 
artist. The song just referred to won 
the prize in the Federation’s students’ 
contest for a song for a woman’s voice 
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Daily Eastern Argus, Oct. 8 


“The first soloist appearing for thie pro- 


gramme was Cuyler Black, a young tenor, 
who is an artist of the highest order. He 
| possesses a voice of pure lyric quality that 


was he: rd to advantage in the aria from 
‘Pagliacci’ by Leoncavallo, and at once made 
a distinct impression with the audience. At 
the close he was grected with tremendous 
applause.’ id 
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Faith Helen Rogers, of Duluth, Minn., 
Winner of Students’ Prize of Fourth 
Biennial Competition of National 
Federation of Music Clubs 


with accompaniment for piano or organ. 
The award, $100, was contributed by 
Mrs. Jacob R. Custer, of Chicago. The 
decision of the judges, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, chairman; Margaret Ruthven 
Lang, of Boston, and D. A. Clippinger, 
of Chicago, was unanimous. 

This song will be sung at the biennial 
festival at Los Angeles next June, and 
the prize will be presented on that oc- 
casion. 

In announcing the award Mr. Kelley 
wrote: “This song shows decided talent 
for composition, for technical ability and 
thematic development.” Miss Lang said 
that it was “head and shoulders above the 
others.” 

On the occasion of the singing of Miss 
Rogers’s song before the Duluth Club, 
both Miss Bradshaw and Miss Rogers 
were received with enthusiasm. The 
program following the “Federation fea- 
tures” of the afternoon was presented 
by Isabel Pearson Fuller, Myrtle Hobbs, 
Nora Harrison and Mrs. J. N. McKind- 
ley. F. L.C. B. 


Dippel as American Citizen 


Dippel, the impresario and 
former tenor, renounced his allegiance 
to the German Emperor on February 11, 
when he appeared in the County Clerk’s 
office in New York and applied for his 
second set of naturalization papers, 
which will make him an American citi- 
zen in ninety days. He took out his 
first papers in Chicago in 1910. Mr 
Dippel stated that he intended to live in 
the United States, that he was born in 
Cassel in 1866 and that his wife is now 
in Vienna. Mr. Dippel was a Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor for years, afterwards 
co-director of that institution with Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, and then managing direc- 
tor of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company. He is at present the head of 
the Dippel Opera Comique Company, 
which is preone “The Lilac Domino.” 


Andreas 


Married Through Music; 
through Music 


Divorced 


Music 
riage in 
Mather 
music 
which 
February 10, 


was responsible for the mar- 
November, 1905, of Frank H. 
and Mary Patrick Hunt, and 
was responsible for their divorce, 
was granted to Mr. Mather on 
says the New York Times, 
by Master in Chancery Charles J. Roe 
of Jersey City. Mr. Mather is now 
organist and choirmaster of Grace Epis- 
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copal Church, Rutherford. In 1905, 
when he was an organist in Brooklyn, 
he fell in love with Miss Hunt, who was 
singing in his choir. After their mar- 
riage they lived for a time in Goshen, 
N. Y., then again in Brooklyn, and in 
1911 Mr. Mather went to Rutherford, 
and his wife went to Paris to continue 
her vocal studies. The ground for the 
divorce was desertion, Mr. Mather tes- 
tifying that he had no complaint against 
his wife except that her musical ambi- 
tion gave her a distaste for domestic 
duties and led her to go to Paris and 
eventually to refuse to give him her 
address. 





MILWAUKEE BENEFIT CONCERT 





Glosz Recital Nets $500 for Society— 
Divinoff Sisters Heard 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 5.—Mrs. 
David S. Rose (Rosemary Glosz), wife 
of ex-Mayor David S. Rose, gave a de- 
lightful recital of classic and folk-songs 


before a capacity audience at Atheneum 
Hall on Thursday evening. The recital 
netted $500 which goes to the Girls’ 
ys ee Society of All Saints’ Cathe- 
ral. 

Mrs. Rose’s program was particularly 
suited to her voice which is a dramatic 
soprano of admirable quality. Her sing- 
ing of Hungarian folk-songs was a pleas- 
ure, and she gave a musicianly inter- 
pretation of “Die Lorelei.” Many en- 
cores were demanded. 

The Arion Musical Club’s annual the- 
ater benefit was given Friday evening, 
when Ida Divinoff, violinist, and her sis- 
ter, Sarah Divinoff, accompanist, offered 
a special musical program at the evening 
performance at the Orpheum circuit 
vaudeville house. The Divinoff sisters 
were entertained extensively in Milwau- 
kee, being the daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathan Cohen, who formerly lived in 
this city. J. E. M. 


Frederick Preston Search Touring the 
Dakotas 

Frederick .Preston Search, the Ameri- 

can cellist, gave an interesting concert 

before a good-sized audience at Aber- 


deen, S. D., on February 1, and was well 
received. He will make a number of ap- 


pearances in North Dakota before re- 
turning to his Summer home, at Carmel- 
by-the-Sea, Cal. Mr. Search’s name has 
been added to the list of American com- 
posers whose works will be presented at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in June. 
He has just received word that Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the composer of In- 
dian songs, has placed a number of his 
‘cello compositions on the program of 
the convention. 


CHOOSE NEWARK FESTIVAL 
ARTIST BY SONG CONTEST 


All Contestants Except Four Eliminated 
in Jury Trial—Winner to Sing Local 
Composition 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 6—The Newark 
Festival Association on Wednesday 
evening last conducted a contest for the 
purpose of finding a local soloist who is 
to sing in the festival on May 6 on the 
same program with Frieda Hempel and 
Fritz Kreisler. There were forty appli- 
cants for the honor and of these twenty- 
eight appeared in Burnet Street School 
before the advisory board, which con- 
ducted the affair. 

The members of the board were 
placed in a room adjacent to the stage, 
and separated from the stage by a 
screen which made it impossible for the 
singers to be seen by any of the board. 
Singers received numbers and the num- 
ber only was announced to the judges. 
Of the twenty-eight contestants, four 
were selected to sing for the board again 
on February 24 in Central High School. 
They are Mary Virginia Potter, con- 
tralto; May C. Korb, soprano; Mrs. 
Herbert R. Smith, soprano, and Cecilia 
Joachim, soprano. 

Among the contestants were only a few 
voices which were not really creditable. 
The successful candidate will be re- 
quired to sing a solo by a local com- 
poser. There is a song contest now 
under way for local composers, and al- 
ready a number of compositions have 
been received. At the present time the 
choruses of the Newark Festival Asso 
ciation number 1090 singers, who are all 
under the direction of C. Mortimer 
Wiske. S. W. 








in Recital at Meridian, 
Miss. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 1.—‘“The Four 
Seasons” were represented in song at the 
recital given by Rudolph Lundberg at 
the Stonewall Club on January 27 as a 
compliment to the Matinée Musical Club 
and the Philharmonic Club. All the 
songs were novelties to Meridian hear- 
ers, and Mr. Lundberg presented them 
with fine vocal quality and interpreta- 
tion. Ruth Houston was an excellent 
accompanist. 


“Four Seasons” 


Plunket Greene, the Irish basso, says 
that the reason most clergymen intone 
in a throaty voice is simply because 
they do not know how to breathe. 





under 


Anna 
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Arthur Lawrason, 328 West 57th St., 


who has had 


Among them are Regina Vicarino, 
Cecil Cunningham, Sallie 
Ayre, Louise Gunning, Lina 


Edith Thayer, Ada Mead and 
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CHICAGO’S WEEK OF ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 





Conductor Stock Presents New 
Arrangements by Himself of 
Wagner Music 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Feb. 15, 1915. 


| ewer ee music exclusively oc- 
cupied the attention of concert- 
goers during last week. There was a 
concert Sunday evening, February 7, at 
Sinai Temple, by the Sinai Orchestra, 
under the direction of Arthur Dunham, 
with Louise Harrison Slade, contralto, 
as soloist, and a concert at Leon Mandel 
Hall, University of Chicago, last Tues- 
day afternoon by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under Frederick Stock. We 
had the fifth of the “popular” concerts 
of the Chicago Orchestra at Orchestra 
Hall, Thursday evening, and the regular 
concert by the same organization on Fri- 


day afternoon. 

The concert at Mandel Hall, under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago 
Orchestral Association, was a repetition 
of the “Beethoven-Wagner” program 
given earlier in the season by the or- 
chestra in its regular series. 

In connection with the Sunday evening 
concert at Sinai Temple, it must be 
stated that these concerts, now in their 





G GIACOMO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
I hereby approve of Mr. 
Giacomo Guinsbourg’s 
method of vocal teach- 
ing. I also am positive 
he is a good _ teacher. 
My sincerest wishes to 
him. Adamo Didur, 
Basso, Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 
I have heard Mr. Giacomo Guinsbourg’s pupils 
on several occasions at his studio in New York 
City, and I found all his pupils guided in a sys- 
tematic Italian bel canto method of singing, 
which naturally reflects’ the ability of their 
teacher. With sincerest wishes for your success, 
Mr. Guinsbourg. Very truly yours, Edward 
Lankow, basso, formerly of Metropolitan and 
Boston Opera Companies. 


Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
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third season, are becoming factors in the 
musical life, at least of the south side of 
the city. The temple holds almost 2,000 
persons, and 1,350 attended this last per- 
formance of the orchestra. There are 
twenty-four members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in the organiza- 
tion and they give smooth and musical 
performances of operatic, symphonic and 
semi-popular selections, under Mr. Dun- 
ham’s direction. 

Mrs. Slade in the aria “Che faro senza 
Euridice,” from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” and in 
a group of four miscellaneous songs 
made a decidedly favorable impression 
and was recalled a number of times. 

The orchestra gave a fine perform- 
ance of the overture to Gomez’s opera, 
“Tl Guarany,” and also to a set of 
smaller pieces by Strauss, Herbert and 
André. 

On Thursday evening, one of the 
largest audiences of the season listened 
to the program styled “popular” by Mr. 
Stock, which had for some of its princi- 
pal numbers the overture to “Der Frei- 
schiitz” by Weber, the Largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, the 
A Minor Suite of MacDowell, the second 
Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt, the Span- 
ish Rhapsody by Chabrier, the overture 
to “Tannhauser,” Wagner, and _ the 
“Blue Danube” Waltz, by Strauss. 

The high point of the concert was the 
performance of the Liszt Rhapsody, 
which I have never heard played more 
brilliantly and more characteristically. 
Conductor Stock’s own arrangement of 
the “Liebestraum,” No. 3, by Liszt, is a 
colorful orchestral study and was re- 
ceived with a storm of applause. 

As a tribute to Abraham Lincoln, the 
regular Friday concert of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, which fell on the 
anniversary of the birthday of the great 
emancipator, and within a day of the 
thirty-second anniversary of the death 
of Richard Wagner, was opened with a 
rousing performance of “America,” the 
entire audience rising and singing the 
air. The concert was otherwise de- 
voted entirely to Wagner. 

Mr. Stock departed somewhat from 
the beaten path of Wagner concerts and 
presented several numbers which had 
never before been severed from the 
music dramas. 

The prelude to the third act of “Tann- 
hauser,” to those not familiar with the 
opera, might have seemed rather tire- 
some. On the other hand, the prelude, 
the Love Scene, and Brangdne’s Warn- 
ing from the second act of “Tristan und 
Isolde,” which had been arranged for 
concert performance by Mr. Stock, made 
a fine symphonic piece. 

Leopold De Mare in Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey from “GétterdAmmerung” gave 
a virtuoso exposition of his mastery 
of the horn and received a fine round 
of applause at its conclusion. 

The soloist of the day was Julia 
Claussen, the eminent Swedish contralto, 
who sang Elizabeth’s Prayer from 
“Tannhauser,” the three songs, “Der 
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Engel,” “Traiume” and “Schmerzen,” 
and the “Liebestod” from “Tristan und 
Isolde,” disclosing remarkable vocal 
range and power and dramatic ability. 
Her success was complete, especially in 
the delivery of the “Liebestod.” 

The orchestra under Mr. Stock gave a 
highly picturesque performance of the 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture and pre- 
sented the rest of the music in its cus- 
tomary artistic style. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Mary Garden to Make Concert Tour of 
America Next Season 


That Mary Garden intends to resume 
her professional activities next season 
became apparent last week when R. E. 
Johnston, the concert manager, stated 
that he had engaged her for twenty-five 
concerts. She will be the first artist to 
appear in the second series of morning 
concerts at the Biltmore, New York. 





Blind Violinist-Pianist. Gives Newark 
Recital 
NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 14.—Arturo 


Nutini, a blind violinist and pianist, gave 
a recital in Wallace Hall on Wednesday 
evening last. He had the assistance of 
Mrs. Dorothy Howkins Burke, soprano; 
James Philipson, accompanist for Mrs. 
Burke, and of two of his pupils, Irene 


Berry, piano, and Mary Moretti, violin- 
ist. Signor Nutini played on the piano 
the “Variations Sérieuses” of Mendels- 
sohn, as well as playing a Chopin 
“Rondo” with Miss Berry at a second 
piano. He also displayed his remark- 
able talent in the Brassin arrangement 
of the “Feuer-Zauber” from “Walkiire” 
and a Thalberg arrangement of Doni- 
zetti’s “Lucia.” On the violin Signor 
Nutini offered a Dancla duet with Miss 
Moretti and played also the allegro 
movement of the stupendous Ernst Con- 
certo, Op. 23. Mrs. Burke, who pos- 
sesses a sympathetic soprano voice, was 
heard with pleasure in various songs. 





Harold Henry to Be Under Haensel & 
Jones Management 


CuicaGo, Feb. 15.—Harold Henry, the 
Chicago. pianist, has just completed ar- 
rangements whereby he will be under the 
management of Haensel & Jones, the 
New York managers, for the season of 
1915-16. M. R. 


Would Not Miss a Number 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find money order to renew 
my subscription to your paper. I do not 
wish to miss a number. 
ERNEST POWELL. 
Marshall, Texas, Feb. 12, 1915. 
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Owing to the Unsettled Conditions Abroad 
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DR. JORDAN CONDUCTS 
TWO CHORAL EVENTS 


His Providence and Peace Dale 
Choruses Perform with 
Much Success - 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 11.—The Arion Club, 
in its second concert, repeated Pierné’s 
“The Children’s Crusade,” at Infantry 
Hall, last evening, before a large audi- 
ence. Decided success was won by the 
club with its auxiliary choir of girls 
from the city’s high schools. This spe- 
cial choir was selected and trained by 
Emory P. Russell, supervisor of music 
in the schools, and its individual success 
reflects high credit upon him. The thril- 
ling climaxes of the combined choirs at 
several instances were powerfully ef- 
fective. 

The soloists were Grace D. Northrup, 
as Alys; Josephine Knight, as Alain; 
Alfred D. Shaw, as the Narrator; Wil- 
fred Glenn, as an Old Sailor, and the 
Arion Ladies’ Quartet as the “pale 
voices” in the night. The orchestra was 
from the Boston Symphony and the in- 
spiring conductor was Dr. Jules Jordan. 
When it is considered that Dr. Jordan 
had no rehearsal whatever with the full 
material (as it was impossible to get 
out the adult choir at an afternoon re- 
hearsal) the only one possible, Dr. Jor- 
dan’s success with his singers was all the 
more significant. 

Miss Northrup gave the greatest pleas- 
ure and satisfaction by her beautiful 
voice and her ever-reliable musicianship. 
Miss Knight is also a musicianly singer 
of the first rank, and gave a fine inter- 
pretation of the part of Alain. The tenor, 
Mr. Shaw, immediately proved his worth. 
His rather light voice carries well, and 
the difficult part of the Narrator found 
in him an adequate interpreter. Mr. 
Glenn also made a notable success. The 
Arion Ladies’ Quartet gave valuable as- 
sistance, and the clubs sang with ad- 
mirable results. 

The first concert of the Narragansett 
Choral Society at Peace Dale, R. I., was 
given last Wednesday evening in Hazard 
Memorial Hall. Gounod’s “Send Out Thy 
Light” was most expressively sung by the 
chorus, this year considerably enlarged. 
Then followed Coleridge-Taylor’s “A 
Tale of Old Japan,” which was given a 
fine performance, the elastic beat of 
the conductor, Dr. Jules Jordan, bringing 
out fine effects. The work was greatly 
enjoyed. Between this and _ Goring 
Thomas’s “The Sun Worshippers” there 
were two solos, the “Seguidilla” from 
“Carmen,” sung by Mrs. Van Orden 
Berry, and Schubert’s “The Wanderer,” 
sung by Lionel P. Storr. The solos in 
“A Tale of Old Japan” were sung by 
Grace Kerns, Mrs. Berry, Benjamin E. 
Berry and Mr. Storr. 

Miss Kerns won her hearers with her 
beautiful voice and artistic delivery. She 
and Mr. Berry had the greater part of 
the solo work in both works, which were 
greatly contrasted, “The Sun Worship- 
pers calling for brilliancy and power 
from both singers, and to this they re- 
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sponded admirably. Mr. Berry’s voice 
was at its best, and his success was 
great. Mrs. Berry received a cordial 
greeting, and gave great pleasure in her 
solo, adding an encore. Mr. Storr dis- 
played a resonant voice and vigorous 
style and he gave a fine and picturesque 
reading of the part of the Narrator and 
Tenko in “A Tale of Old Japan” and was 
also successful in the Schubert song. 
The accompaniments were played ably 
by Helen Peck. Dr. Jordan conducted 
with his usual effective aa. 
G. F. H. 


MAGGIE TEYTE IN TWO 
COMEDIES WITH MUSIC 


Sings in Boston in “Milk-Maid of the 
Trianon” and “Weeping Pierrot 
and Laughing Pierrot” 


Boston, Feb. 7.—An _ entertainment 
which was a social as well as a musical 
event took place when Maggie Teyte, 
assisted by John Campbell and George 
Mitchel, gave performance of two little 
comedies with music. “The Milk-Maid 
of the Trianon” and “Weeping Pierrot 
and Laughing Pierrot,” in Jordan Hall, 
on the evenings of February 2, 3 and 4, 
for the benefit of the Women’s Municipal 
League of this city. The text of the 
“Milk-Maid of the Trianon” is by Gal- 
oppe d’Onquaire. The piece was first 
performed in Rossini’s house in Paris in 
the fifties. Music has been supplied by 
J. B. Weckerlin. The book is slight. 
The music is also slight. Miss Teyte was 
the play. She was charming in costumes 
of the court and the people, or the people 
as the court preferred to represent the 
people of France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Unfortunately, the French was 
translated. The play was ordinary 
enough, without that. 

The French of Edmond Rostand, au- 
thor of “Weeping Pierrot and Laughing 
Pierrot” was also translated, and trans- 
lated very well by Amy Lowell, but it 
fitted ill with the character of the play 
and with the music written by Jean Hu- 
bert. This music is of little substance, 
but at least in good taste. In this sketch 








both Mr. Campbell and Mr. Mitchell 
assisted Miss ,Teyte admirably. Miss 


Teyte was the Columbine. Columbine 
must choose between her two lovers, the 
Weeping Pierrot, who never smiles, and 
the Laughing Pierrot, whom Columbine 
would love if he could be grave for just 
one moment. It is a comedy of whole- 
some philosophy. Columbine eventually 
chooses the lover who can laugh. Give 
her a husband who can laugh, says she, 
for any woman can make him weep. 
Livingstone Platt designed costumes 
and scenery for these comedies. They 
were beautifully staged. An orchestra 
of good size was excellently directed by 
Arthur Shepard, the composer—and 
member of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. The over 
ture to Auber’s opera, “Le Part du 
Diable,” which opened the entertainment, 
proved a delightful piece which should 
have its place more frequently on pro 
grams of an intimate nature. O. D. 





NEW FRIEDBERG ARTISTS 





Per Biorn, Baritone, and Marie Stilwell 
Added to Her List 


Among the new artists who have been 
added to those under the management 
of Annie Friedberg for the coming sea- 
son are Per Biorn, the young Danish 
baritone, who came to America recently 
after successes at the Royal Opera in 
serlin, and Marie Stilwell, an American 
contralto. 

Mr. Per Biorn sang leading réles in 
Wagnerian and Italian operas at the 
Berlin Opera, and has had a few appear- 
ances in America since his arrival here. 
Hle achieved much success at a recent 
orchestral concert in Carnegie Hall. 

Miss Stilwell’s talent was recognized 


at once some two years ago by Liza 
Lehmann, the English composer, who 
was at that time in this country. She 


gave a special recital of her own com- 
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positions with Miss Stilwell and played 
the accompaniments for the singer. The 
contralto combines a beautiful voice with 
a charming personality, and her style of 
singing is particularly adapted to ora- 
torio. She recently made a concert tour 
with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
and has been heard many times at Ocean 
Grove, N. J. She has also appeared at 
the concerts of the Mozart and Rubin- 
stein Clubs in New York. 


HARTFORD AID FOR SUFFERERS 





Estelle Wentworth and Goritz in Bene- 
fit for Destitute 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 6.—Parson’s 
Theater was completely filled on Feb- 
ruary 1, when the German-American 
Alliance of Hartford gave a benefit con- 
cert for the widows and orphans of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The soloists of the 
evening were Estelle Wentworth, so- 
prano, of the Berlin Opera, and Otto 
Goritz, baritone of the Metropolitan 


Opera. Both artists were enthusiastic- 
ally received. The rest of the program 
consisted of part-songs, sung by the 
United German singing societies of 
Hartford. August Weidlich and Samuel 
Leventhal, directors. Mrs. Hartman 
Vollmer appeared as accompanist for 
Mme. Wentworth and Mr. Goritz, and 
Benjamin M. Caruth accompanied the 
chorus. 

Ossip Gabrilowitch was heard in con- 
cert at Unity Hall Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 3, under the auspices of the Mu- 
sical Club. The audience was large and 
most enthusiastic. The pianist’s pro- 
gram was highly diversified. Mr. 
Gabrilowitch added three encores, the 
Chopin E Minor Waltz, the Gluck- 
Brahms Gavotte, and repeated a part of 
the Sapellnikoff “Danse of the Elves.” 

T. E. C. 


In bombarding the church.at Brokhoff, 
Poland, where Chopin was baptized, the 
German soldiers have smashed _ the 
memorial tablet to the great composer 
in that building. 
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REUNION OF ALUMNI 
AT GUILMANT SCHOOL 


Organists Discuss ““Method”’ and 
Dr. Carl Presides over 
Banquet 


The Alumni Association of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, Dr. William C. 
Carl, director, held its mid-Winter re- 
union on February 9, in the chapel of 
the Old First Presbyterian Church. The 
afternoon was given over to a program 
and a number of interesting papers, con- 
cluding with a debate, “Method versus 
No Method.” The soloists comprised 
Gertrude H. Hale and Helen E. Chovey, 
organists; Mrs. Aimee A. Smack, so- 
prano, and Lester B. Major, pianist. 

The first paper heard was delivered 
by Kate E. Fox, who took up “The Or- 
gan in the Church Service.” The sub- 
ject of Gertrude E. McKellar’s paper 
was “How Can the Piano Help the 
Organist”; Henry S. Schweitzer’s talk 
concerned “The Organ as a Solo Instru- 
ment.” “Program Making” was dis- 
cussed by Hubertine E. Wilke; Grace L. 
Darnell’s paper dealt with “How to Or- 
ganize and Train the Children’s Choir”; 


T. Scott Buhrman spoke of “Modern Or- 
gans”; Harold Vincent Milligan’s topic 
was “American Composition for the 
Organ,” and C. I. Valentine presented 
a paper concerned with “Music in the 
Public Schools.” 

The concluding debate was partici- 
pated in by Eugene C. Morris, who 
maintained that “method” is an impor- 
tant item in the building up of an or- 
ganist’s equipment, citing a large num- 
ber of organists who have risen to 
eminence after pursuing a systematic 
course of study such as is required by 
their own Alma Mater. Lester B. 
Major, on the negative, held that method 
is of little real value, referring to sev- 
eral authorities in the pianistic world 
who claim that playing pieces is mostly 
all that is necessary finally to equip a 
musician. He stated also that pianists 
can secure positions as organists with- 
out any study of the latter instrument 
whatsoever. The judges rendered a ver- 
dict in favor of “method.” 

In the evening a banquet was held at 
which were present almost all of the 
school’s many graduates. Dr. Carl told 
of his trying experiences in escaping 
from Switzerland at the time that war 
was declared. His talk was exceedingly 
interesting and informal. After several 
other forms of diversion the large gath- 
ering dispersed. At the head table, be- 
side Dr. Carl, were Warren R. Hedden, 
professor of Keyboard Work in Har- 
mony and Philip Berolzheimer. 


GERHARDT DENVER 
ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


Her ‘Lieder’? Received with 
Many Evidences of Pleasure— 
An Attractive Program 


DENVER, Feb. 6.—The Denver Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra gave its fifth sub- 
scription concert of the season Monday 
evening, presenting as soloist Elena Ger- 
hardt. It was an excellent concert in 
every respect. Mr. Tureman offered a 
particularly ingratiating program, and 
the orchestra gave an admirable per- 
formance throughout. The overture to 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und_ Gretel” 
opened the program happily. Later the 
orchestra played the waltzes from “Der 
Rosenkavalier” and the fanciful tone- 
poem, “The Swan of Tuonela” by Sibe- 
lius, the English horn solo played by Mr. 
Chabr. The latter was so well liked that 
the audience demanded its repetition. 

Mme. Gerhardt made her first appear- 
ance in two songs with orchestral ac- 
companiment—“Der Asra” by Rubin- 
stein and “Der Erlkénig” by Schubert. 
She at once disclosed a voice of richness 
and power but seemed somewhat con- 
strained. Later she sang a group of 


songs with the fine qualities of voice and 
interpretation that have earned for her 
a commanding place in the world of art. 
Particularly impressive was her beauti- 
ful delivery of “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?” Mme. Gerhardt was repeat- 
edly recalled and added several extra 
numbers, among them Schubert’s “An 
die Musik,” which she made beautifully 
impressive. 

The Philharmonic Association held its 
annual meeting a few days ago, and de- 
cided to continue the subscription con- 
cert series next season under the same 
plan as at present. Manager Robert 
Slack is now in New York engaging ar- 
tists for next Winter’s concerts. Mr. 
Tureman will continue to direct the or- 
chestra. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and Frin- 
cess Tsianina Redfeather presented their 
“American Indian Music-Talk” in Gree- 
ley and Ft. Collins, this week, and in 
each place were greeted by “capacity” 
audiences and great enthusiasm. They 
will go to the Pacific Coast in a week, 
were they are booked in several cities. 

J. C. W. 


His Connecting Link with the Musical 
World 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
I enclose my fee for this coming year. 
I enjoy your paper immensely. It is my 
connecting link with the musical world. 
FRANCESCO B. DE LEONE. 
Akron, O., Feb. 8, 1915. 
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W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
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New York 
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and Art of Bel Canto. Pupils trained for opera, 
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Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
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HADLEY ORCHESTRA 
TRIUMPHS ANEW 


Stirring Performance of Beethoven 
Symphony and Concerto— 
Spalding Soloist 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 8.—By common 
consent Friday’s concert—the eighth of 
the San Francisco Symphony season— 
was the high water mark of symphony 
work in this city. Certain it is that Bee- 
thoven was never more faithfully and 
sympathetically interpreted here, and 
that, after all, is the final test. The pro- 
gram was charming—the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony, the Beethoven Concerto 
for violin and orchestra with Albert 
Spalding as soloist, and for a novelty, 


Bantock’s comedy overture, “The Pier- 
rot of the Minute.” 

What this triumphant performance of 
the Fifth Symphony meant to us in San 
Francisco can only be realized by those 
who have followed with loyal interest 
the development of the orchestra under 
the master hand of Henry Hadley. A 
broad chasm separates the performance 
yesterday from that of the same sym- 
phony two years ago, and the marvelous 
improvement justifies the confident op- 
timism of John C, Freund in the future 
of music in America by Americans. 

It is not easy to select any portion of 
the symphony for special comment. 
There was a noteworthy improvement in 
the brass throughout, and in general an 
evident responsiveness on the part of the 
men answering to the inspiring mag- 
netism of the conductor. The allegro 
movement was handled with a laudable 
airiness and delicacy and the andante 
was inspiring. 

To those of us who may have labored 
under the mistaken impression that to 
possess temperament and poetry and at 
the same time fine technique an artist 
must be a foreigner, Mr. Spalding’s per- 
formance of the beautiful Beethoven 
Concerto came as a delightful surprise. 
His simple dignity, his freedom from 
affectation and _ self-consciousness, and 
the poetry of his interpretation, made a 
deep impression upon the audience, and 
not since Kreisler’s appearance here has 
anyone met such an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. Mr. Spalding in turn was delighted 
with the well-nigh perfect accompani- 
ment of the orchestra, accurate in tempo, 
a ~pamae and never obscuring to the 
solo 

The last number of the program, Ban- 
tock’s “The Pierrot of the Minute,” was 
performed for the first time in San Fran- 
cisco. Its manifold frivolities of tempo 
and rhythm were skillfully achieved by 





the orchestra and it was thoroughly en- 
joyed. It is a privilege to have such 
novelties performed. The program was 
well balanced and the crowd that packed 
the house to the doors attested the keen 
interest in the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra and its work. 
BEN LEGATO. 


MME. NANA GENOVESE IN 
SERIES OF MUSICALES 








Contralto to Devote Much Attention to 
Songs in English in Her Future 
Concert Appearances 


Mme, Nana Genovese, Contralto 


Mme. Nana Genovese, the contralto, 
gave one of a series of musicales at her 
studios in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building on Tuesday afternoon of last 
week. She sang the duet in the last act 
of “Carmen” with Salvatore Giordano, 
and also “Caro Mio Ben,” Giordani, and 
“A Cycle of Life,” by Landon Ronald. 

Although Mme. Genovese was born in 
Italy and spent her early life there, she 
speaks English like a native and takes 
great interest in English songs. It is 
her plan to prepare a rather extensive 
répertoire of English compositions. She 
will fill several concert and recital en- 
gagements this Spring in and near New 
York. In spite of her activities in this 
connection, she does considerable teach- 
ing and has a number of promising 
pupils. 

Mme. Genovese is athletically inclined, 
fond of horseback riding’ and other 
sports. The accompanying picture 
shows her in the yard of her beautiful 
home in Rutherford, N. J., in the midst 
of a snowball fight with one of her 
friends. 

































A Cycle of Five Songs 
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FLORENCE HAVING A 
POOR OPERA SEASON 


Few Leading Singers Appear— 
Famous Artists in Concert 
—Consolo’s Activities 


FLORENCE, ITALY, Jan. 25.—Among 
recent musical events, the most satis- 
fying was perhaps the appearance of an 
excellent tenor, Umberto Macnez, in 
Massenet’s “Werther” at the Politeama 
Nazionale. We were certainly not pre- 
pared to meet in this theater, where per- 
formances are always given on an un- 
pretentious scale, and where the stalls 
cost only three francs, a lyric tenor 


such as Macnez. The young man em- 
ployed for the suave music of Massenet 
just the right softness of accent and in 
the passionate parts was not lacking in 
the proper ardor and warmth of expres- 
sion. At his serata d’onore he sang, as 
is customary in Italy, some extra num- 
bers between acts. The rest of the per- 
formance did not rise above the level to 
which, alas! Florence is accustomed. 

The appearance of a single good ar- 
tist, surrounded by second-rate ones is 
unfortunately very often the case here. 
It was again so when Titta Ruffo ap- 
peared at the Teatro Verdi in “Hamlet” 
and the “Barber of Seville.” Ester Ba- 
relli, the daughter of a former famous 
singer, seemed wholly unfitted for the 
difficult réle of Ophelia, and it is un- 
necessary to mention the others. Titta 
Ruffo was, perhaps, on the whole, gen- 
erally disappointing. He employed to 
the full the prodigious volume of tone 
for which he is famous, but his can- 
tilena was lacking in beauty and he was 
not always true to pitch. His interpre- 
tation of the rédle seemed also to be 
wanting in subtlety. The season at the 
Verdi has apparently run aground, and 
the remainder of the operas which were 
promised have not been given. 

The Teatra della Pergola, the oldest 
and most celebrated Florentine opera 
house, but which has frequently housed 
vagabond operetta companies, was 
opened a few nights ago for an operatic 
concert in aid of the victims of the recent 
earthquake in central Italy. Leopoldo 
Mugnone was the director and the prin- 
cipal performer was the glorious but 
now aged Belgian violinist, César 
Thomson. Others were Amedeo Bassi, 
Eugenio Giraldani, Ester Barelli and 
an American mezzo-soprano, Lois Pat- 
terson. 

Ernesto Consolo, who has come here to 
fill the place, as chief piano-master at 
the Institute of Musical Art, of the late 
Giuseppe Buonamissi, appeared recently 
with a string quartet, and his admirers 
are hoping he will give a recital. Isabel 
MacDougall gave a concert in aid of 
Belgium, and sang a program of little 
known Russian, French and _ Scotch 
songs with much finish of expression. 

The American mezzo soprano, Arnolde 
Stephenson, who has left her home in 
Paris because of the war, is an artist 
we are pleased to have here, while all 
hearts are fluttering at the rumor, 
which may Fate grant be true, that in 
the Spring we are to hear Alessandro 
Bonci. 


New Music Club for Monmouth, III. 


MONMOUTH, ILL., Jan. 29.—The Mon- 
mouth Musical Club was organized last 
night with a charter membership of 
seventy-five active musicians. Wylie 
Stewart was elected president, Emily 
Thomas and Minnie Searles vice-presi- 
dents, and Thomas Hamilton, secretary. 
Monthly programs will be given and the 
club is expected to be valuable in the 
city’s musical life. 


Cellist and Pianist in Minneapolis 


“Novelty Evening” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 10.—The “Novelty 
Evening” announced by Cornelius van 
Vliet, ’cellist, and Harrison Wall Johnson, 
pianist, proved an interesting affair. The 
well-known artistic qualities of Mr. van 
Vliet and Mr. Johnson were first applied 


to the performance of Reger’s Sonata 
in A Minor, Op. 116, and afterwards to 
the presentation of Thuille’s Sonata in 
D Minor, Op. 22. A group of piano num- 
bers consisted of Debussy’s “Voiles” and 
“Minstrels” and Dohnanyi’s Capricio, Op. 
2, No. 4. Mr. Van Vliet’s solo numbers 
were Kampf’s “The Confession” (from 
“Carnival Scenes’), Jeral’s “Legende,” 
Op. 11, No. 1, and Intermezzo, Op. 11, 
No. 2. F. L. C. B. 





Club Event 
N. Y. 


YONKERS, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Under the 
able direction of George Oscar Bowen, 
the Chaminade Club gave its mid-season 
concert on January 30, with the aid of 
Elias Bronstein, ’cellist, and Hubertine 
Wilkie, accompanist. The chief works 
sung by the chorus were Grieg’s “At the 
Cloister Gate,” with Miss Launder, con- 
tralto, and Mrs. Horace B. Hanson, so- 
prano; “Sketches in Italy,” by Gretscher, 
and Hugh Blair’s cantata, “The Bells of 
Elfarnie,” with solos by Mrs. Hanson 
and Mrs. Babcock. Mr. Bronstein played 
a Svendsen Romance. 


Chaminade in Yonkers, 





Stokowski Forces Present Atlantic City 
Program 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 13.—The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor, gave the second con- 
cert of its Atlantic City season on Feb- 
ruary 1, in the Apollo Theater. Con- 
certmaster Thaddeus Rich was the solo- 
ist and his playing of Paganini’s D 
Major Concerto gave hearty pleasure. 
The orchestra presented Beethoven’s 
“Fifth” and three numbers by Sibelius, 
“The Swan of Tuonela,” “Valse Triste” 
and “Finlandia.” Although the concert 
was not heard by a very large audience, 
those present manifested considerable en- 
thusiasm. L. J. K. F. 





Mme. Schnitzer’s Concerts in Many Sec- 
tions of Country 


Germaine Schnitzer has been engaged 
as soloist with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra at a concert to be given in 
New York on March 7. She will also 
appear at one of the Bagby concerts on 
April 15. Mme. Schnitzer played twice 
in January with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in New York. Early in the 
season Mme. Schnitzer made a tour of 
New England and then filled engage- 
ments in the West as far as Denver, Col. 
In December she played four times in 
Virginia and twice in Alabama. 


Limitations of Stage Bar Three of Dr. 
Muck’s Players in Detroit 


DETROIT, MicH., Feb. 8.—That Detroit 
needs a more suitable concert hall was 
emphasized at the recent concert of the 
Boston Symphony at the Armory, when 
three of Dr. Muck’s players had to re- 
main off the platform owing to cramped 
conditions. Dr. Muck advanced the Ro- 
partz Symphony in C, which was found 
interesting. Anton Witek, concertmas- 
ter, was the soloist in a Bruch concerto. 





The Klemen Trio of New York, Bertha 
Klemen, pianist; Isidore Moskowitz, 
violinist, and Victor Lubalin, violon- 
cellist, has been engaged to play a series 
of chamber musicales at a prominent 
home in New York beginning on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 7. The musi- 
cales are to take place on alternate 
Sundays and will continue through the 
month of May. At these there will be 
performed the important classic and 
modern trios and sonatas both for piano 
and violin and piano and violoncello. 
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EW Ditson publications of recent 
years have possessed greater utility 
or artistic interest and worth than the 
collection of folksongs of all nations, 
superbly edited by Granville Bantock. 
The volume proved to be a _ veritable 
mine of musical treasures, the greater 
part of which would ordinarily have 
escaped the notice of all but specialists. 
Shortly thereafter a valuable companion 
volume consisting of patriotic songs was 
issued by the same house. At present 
there appears a third compilation of the 
same order also edited by the noted 
English composer, offering “One Hun- 
dred Songs of England.’’* 


In addition to prefatory notes by Mr. 
Bantock on the individual numbers con- 
tained in the collection there is a highly 
illuminating introduction of four pages 
by H. Desmond Anderton. Mr. Ban- 
tock’s arrangements reveal the sensitive 
touch of the highly endowed musician, 
without doing violence in any instance 
to the spirit of the tunes treated. The 
volume begins with the famous and en- 
duringly wonderful round, “Sumer is 
icumen in.” There are fifteenth and six- 
teenth century tunes and ballads, in- 
cluding the celebrated “Chevy Chase’’; 
several numbers from the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, harmonized by William 
Byrd; numerous _ seventeenth-century 
melodies of the utmost character and 
charm—“You Gentlemen of England,” 
“Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” “Pretty 
Polly Oliver,” “There Was a Jolly Mil- 
ler,” “Barbara Allen,” “John Peel”— 
and songs from Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Berk- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Sussex and other 
countries, all of which offer exceptional 
examples for the study of typical ele- 
mental melodic and rhythmic structure 
of a kind. The Shakespearian settings 
of William Byrd, Dr. Arne, Thomas Mor- 
ley and Richard Stevens, representing 
certain characteristic seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century methods, 
will likewise offer matter for profitable 
comparison. 

Unquestionably the songs in this book 
of greatest account by known composers 
are those of Henry Purcell, the fore- 
most native musical genius of England. 
His contributions here include the fa- 
miliar “I Attempt from Love’s Sickness 
to Fly,” “Nymphs and Shepherds” and 
the superb lament of Dido, “When I am 
Laid in Earth,” from “Dido and 
Afneas.” 

In the nineteenth century the musical 
quality of the song compositions fall off 
abruptly and lamentably. One finds such 


watery trivialities as the songs of 
Bishop and unmitigated trash like 
Braham’s “Death of Nelson.” It seems 


strange that there should be no repre- 
sentation in this compendium of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, England’s most gifted, 
spontaneous and characteristic com- 
poser with the sole exception of Purcell. 

“One Hundred Songs of England” will 
take a place beside its two predecessors. 
It is to be hoped that more volumes of 
this order will soon be added to the 





“Musicians Library.” mu. F. FP. 
*“ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF ENGLAND.” 
Edited by Granville Bantock. Published by 
the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 
“The Musicians’. Library.” Price, Paper, 


cloth back, $1.50; full cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
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RS. H. H. A. BEACH has done ex- 
cellent work in her new songs, 
“The Candy Lion,” “A Thanksgiving 
Fable,” “Dolladine”’ and “Prayer of a 
Tired Child.” These are in lighter vein 
and were introduced to the publie by 
Kitty Cheatham at her last Christmas 
recital in New York. Two big songs 
by the same composer are “Separation,” 
dedicated to Marcella Craft, and “The 
Lotos Isles,” dedicated to Elena Ger- 
hardt, the German lieder singer. The 
latter song shows Mrs. Beach reaching 
out toward modernity, yet a trifle fear- 
ful as to where the step may lead her. 

Frances Wyman is represented in the 
Schirmer issues} by four songs, “In 
Touch,” “The Daisies,” “Song of Spring” 
and “The Little Rain.” There are evi- 
dences of talent in these four songs, yet 
they are uneven in their development and 
crude in more than one instance. The 
last song, “The Little Rain,” is the best. 
This and “Song of Spring” are dedicated 
to Yvonne de Tréville. 

One always examines with pleasure 
the new works of Frank La Forge. The 
genial composer has now brought for- 
ward “In Pride of May,” a joyous set- 
ting of these old English verses, with a 
fine high C at the end for sopranos who 
can reach it; “I Came with a Song,” one 
of the loveliest songs he has written; 
“When Your Dear Hands,” simple in 
style, but finely conceived, and “The 
Lovely Rose,” which is only two pages 
long, but extremely fine in its mood. Mr. 
La Forge’s ideas are always admirably 
expressed and he knows how to manage 
an accompaniment, to say nothing of his 
treatment of the voice. The first three 
songs are dedicated to Mme. Frances 
Alda, the last to Reinald Werrenrath. 
All four are to be had for high and low 
voice. 

“The Bird of the Wilderness,” a set- 
ting by Edward Horsman of some stan- 
zas from Tagore’s “The Gardener,” 
sung much this year by Alma Gluck, 
proves to be a very sane song, built on 
rather solid lines with an _ occasional 
modernistic touch. Mr. Horsman, whose 
claim to a place in American composi- 
tion has rested heretofore on a very tune- 
ful little organ piece, “The Curfew,” has 
interpreted the lines of the eminent 
Bengalee poet in an ecstatic manner, and 
that is undeniably his right. Yet it 
would be quite possible to understand the 
lines as symbolic. In that case one 
would not be inclined to write music for 
the closing lines marked fortissimo! 

Those who have justly admired the 
talent of Sidney Homer, as expressed in 
his older songs, ““How’s My Boy,” “The 
Pauper’s Drive,” “Dearest” and others, 
will be disappointed on seeing his new 
songs. Mr. Homer has now given us a 
setting of a poem by Robert Southey 
which most of us learned in grammar 
school and promptly forgot, “The Battle 
of Blenheim.” The dullness of the poem 
has been duplicated in this music. The 
setting of Christiana Rossetti’s “Baby- 
lon the Great,” in spite of good inten- 
tions, misses fire. Mr. Homer’s “Sheep 
and Lambs” might do credit to a com- 
poser setting out on his career. Its 
melody is unworthy of any one who real- 
izes how “sing-songy” effects destroy a 
song. * * x 
A GROUP of interesting piano com- 

positions by Florence Parr Gere, 
who has published some melodious songs 
in recent years, reveals this composer 
as quite at home in writing for the 
keyboard.t 


**THE CANDY LION,” “A THANGSGIVING 
FABLE,” ‘“‘DOLLADINE,”’ “PRAYER OF A TIRED 
CHILD.”’ Four Songs for a Medium Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Mrs. H. H. 
A. seach, op. 15. Price 60 cents each. 
“SEPARATION,” “THE LotTos’ ISLEs.”’ Two 
Songs for a High Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, op. 76. 
Prices 75 and 60 cents each respectively. 
“IN PRIDE OF May,” “I CAME WITH A SONG,” 
“WHEN YOUR DEAR HANDS,” “THE LOVELY 
ROskE.”’ Four Songs for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Frank La Forge. 
Price 60 cents each. “IN ToucH,” “THE 
DAISIES,” “SONG OF SPRING,” “THE LITTLE 
RAIN.”” Four Songs for a Medium Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Frances Wyman. 
Price 60 cents each. “THE BIRD OF THE 
WILDERNESS.” Song for a High Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Edward Hors- 
man. Price 60 cents. “THE BATTLE OF 
BLENHEIM,” ‘‘BABYLON THE GREAT,” “SHEEP 
AND LAMBS.”’ Three Songs for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Sidney 
Homer. Price 75 cents each the first and 
third; 60 cents the second. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York and London. 


t‘“‘REVERIE NOCTURNE.” For the Piano. 


Price 50 cents. “THREE SILHOUETTES—IM- 
PROMPTU ORIENTAL, CAPRICE POETIQUE, IM- 
PROMPTU LYRIQUE. For the Piano. Prices 50 


cents each the first two, 30 cents the third. 
By Florence Parr Gere. Published by C. W. 
Thompson & Co., Boston, Mass. “AN IM- 
PRESSION.”” For the Piano. By Florence Parr 
Gere. Published by the Boston Music Co., 
Boston, Mass. Price 50 cents. 








There is a “Reverie Nocturne” of deli- 
cate charm, built on arpeggios in the 
left hand while the right busies itself 
with a good round melody, and “An Im- 
pression,” a mood-picture that is fine in 
its pure melancholy. This composition, 
the general mood of which reflects the 
spirit of Chopin’s famous Etude in C 
Sharp Minor—perhaps because it is in 
the same tonality—is worthy of a place 
in a recital group. 

“Three Silhouettes” consist of a very 
lovely “Impromptu Oriental,” a “Caprice 
Poétique” and “Impromptu Lyrique.” 
The best of them is the first, a very 
agreeable piece in three-part song form, 
in which the composer has achieved her 
exotic effect with simple means. The 
“Caprice Poétique” is light and exceed- 
ingly effective from the pianist’s stand- 
point, though it contains less that is in- 
teresting; there are pleasant moments 
in the “Impromptu Lyrique,” too. 

These pieces are indicative of a cer- 
tain poetic fancy and imagination and 
their composer should rejoice at hav- 
ing achieved such creditable results with 
directness and without calling into play 
the harmonic affectations of the day. 

x * x 


RANK LA FORGE and Gena Brans- 

combe, two American composers of 

decided gifts, figure in the new song 
issues of Arthur P. Schmidt.§ 

Miss Branscombe has made a delight- 
ful song, “Autumn Wind So Wistful,” 
from her charming violin piece, “An Old 
Love Tale” and has also done an attrac- 
tive duet, “Laughter Wears a _ Lilied 
Gown.” The lovely melody of the violin 
piece has been aptly transformed into a 
song which cannot fail to please. The 
poem is by Miss Branscombe, who has 
very modestly given credit to herself in 
“words by G. B.” The duet, which is 
written for soprano and alto voices with 
piano accompaniment, is finely melodious 
and there is some excellent part-writing 
in it, too. 

Mr. La Forge’s songs are “Longing, 
“Lover’s Sympathy” and “’Twas Long 
Ago,” three in his best. There is 
a Brahmsian note in “Longing,” orig- 
inally composed to a German poem by 
Emil Robert. “’Twas Long Ago” is in 
lighter vein and extremely effective. It 
is dedicated to Corinne Rider-Kelsey. 

* * x 
¢¢QYONGMAN’S PACK” is the title of 
one of the loveliest books of songs 
for children issued in many a year.tt 


” 


§“AUTUMN WIND So WISTFUL.” Song for 
a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Gena Branscombe. Price 50. cents. 
“LAUGHTER WEARS A LILLIED GOWN.” Duet 


for Soprano and Alto Voices with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Gena Branscombe. Price 
60 cents. “LONGING,” “LOVE’S SYMPATHY,” 


“’'Twas LONG Aco.” Three Songs for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Frank 
La Forge. Price 50 cents each. Published 
by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Leipsic and 
New York. 

“SONGMAN’S' PACK.” A Collection of 
Folk- Songs from Many Lands. Translated 
and Harmonized by Nellie Poorman. Ilus- 
trations by Nell Witters Published by the 
Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. 


It is the work of Nellie Poorman, who 
has translated the texts and harmonized 
the tunes, and Nell Witters, who has 
made the illustrations. The songs are 
folk-songs from the German, French, 
English, Italian, Danish, Irish, Dutch, 
Swiss, Scottish and Bohemian. A pre- 
fatory note states that the harmoniza- 
tions by Miss Poorman have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by Adolf Weidig, 
the eminent Chicago theorist; it is per- 
haps the result of his suggestions that 
they have been so well done. The music 
is printed in brown ink on tinted paper 
and the illustrations likewise. They are 
very attractive and the general appear- 
ance of the volume is exemplary. It 
should make a much admired gift-book 
for children at Christmas time. 


* * x 


RUNO HUHN has a new sacred 
song, “I Will Exalt Thee,” which 
the Oliver Ditson Company has been for- 
tunate in securing.{— It is a dignified 
piece of writing, strong in its inflections 
and written in that worthy style by 
which Mr. Huhn has won his reputation. 
It is exceedingly singable and the organ 
accompaniment is well conceived with 
considerable weaving of the voices. It 
is published both in the high and low 
keys. 
ek 


EON SAMETINI, the violinist, who 
is now a member of the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College, has tran- 
scribed for the violin with piano accom- 
paniment Chopin’s Impromptu in A 
lat, Op. 29.** Much has been said and 
written of the inadvisability of tran- 
scribing for the violin the music of the 
great Polish composer. In most cases 
the result is lamentable. Mr. Sametini 
has, however, accomplished his task suc- 
cessfully and he has made a very ac- 
ceptable violin piece of this popular 
work. His employment of double-stop- 
ping is well managed and the piece is 
carefully fingered and phrased. 


* * x 


) tier H. W. Gray Company issues a 
new anthem by E. S. Hosmer en- 
titled “Thus Saith God the Lord.”|| It 
is set for soprano and baritone solos, 
mixed chorus and organ accompaniment. 
There are certain attractive features in it 


and a good flow of melody. The work- 
manship is praiseworthy. A. W. K. 
“I WILL EXALT THEE.” Sacred Song by 
3runo Huhn. Published by the Oliver Dit- 
son Company, Boston, Mass. Price 60 cents. 

*“TMPROMPTU IN A FLAT.” By Frederic 
Chopin, op. 29. Transcribed for the Violin 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Léon Same- 
tini. Published by the soston Music Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

“THus SAITH GOD THE LorbD.” Anthem 
for Soprano and Baritone Solos, Chorus of 
Mixed Voices and Organ. 3v EK. S. Hosmer. 
Published by the H. W. Gray Company, New 
York. Price 12 cents. 





Regrets Not Having Subscribed Before 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Since Christmas my name has been on 
your mailing list, and I feel that I have 
been a loser by not having been a sub- 
scriber years ago. 
-Yours truly, 
(Miss) Louise C. DANIEL. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 1, 1915. 
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INSPIRATION AS A WILL-O’-THE-WISP 





Elusive Quality of a Composer’s 
Stimulus Spurs Florence 
Parr Gere 


¢¢7 CAN’T write music in a dry, prac- 


tical way,” remarked Florence 
Parr Gere, the pianist-composer, de- 
cisively in her attractive New York 


studio the other day. “I have to wait 
for the proper feeling, the inspiration, 
and when this comes I can write in a 
day what under the wrong conditions 
would take me six weeks to do.” One 
can understand this attitude upon hear- 
ing Mrs. Gere’s compositions, for they 
breathe spontaneity and joyousness and 


bring to the concert program a healthful 
atmosphere. “The Water Song” and 
“My Song” are particularly examples of 
refreshing musical thought. 

“It was after studying with the late 
Max Spicker that I gained confidence 
enough to have my compositions placed 
before the public. I had been playing 
my songs and piano compositions for 
some time for my friends. Memory, you 
know, is an elusive thing. Often I would 
jot down the different harmonies to re- 
member them. When Mr. Spicker told 
me frankly that I had a natural gift for 
composition I was very happy. I knew 
that if such a judge saw promise in my 
writings I could go ahead with a dif- 
ferent feeling, that of confidence, of con- 
viction.” 

“And before that?” 

“Before that I would answer when 
asked that the compositions were works 
of an unknown young Russian. For six 
years I wore that, ridiculous mask until 
I met Mr. Spicker. 


Influence of Vienna Life 


“When studying in Vienna for several 
years I began writing little melodies 
started by ideas which would come to 
me when witnessing beautiful works of 
art. Often in the splendid social life in 
Vienna I would meet the great artists 
of the world; from them I would receive 
inspiration. Never will I forget the im- 
pressions made upon me by Brahms, 
whom I met the year before he died, and 
by Johannes Strauss, the famous waltz 
king. 

“And all this while in Vienna I was 
working hard. I wanted to be a concert 
pianist, and the six hours a day practice 
meant little to me. However, I worked 
so hard that I broke down and had to 
give up all thoughts of music for a:time. 

“Then the little melodies that I had 
composed at odd moments came back to 
me, and later I took up composition 
seriously. I study all the while now, 
learning what not to do!” 

Mrs. Gere for the past years has writ- 
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Florence Parr Gere, American Composer 


ten also some beautiful poetry; in her 
songs she has the advantage over most 
composers in being able to utilize her 
own verse. Of Mrs. Gere’s three latest 
iano compositions entitled “Three Sil- 
ouettes—Impromptu Orientale, Im- 
promptu Lyrique and Caprice Poetique,” 
Harriet Cady, the pianist, gave the last 
on her program at the Bandbox Theater, 
February 9. A. S. 





‘CELLIST SANDBY’S RECITAL 


Philadelphia Orchestra Player 
His Individual Gifts 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22.—In his annual 
recital in Witherspoon Hall last night 
Herman Sandby ably demonstrated why 
he has such a strong hold upon Phila- 
delphia music-lovers. The first ’cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra played a 
difficult program which displayed the 
charm of his art in its manifold aspects. 
Judging by his performance last night 
Mr. Sandby might well be called the 
“poet of the ’cello,” for it is in the subtle 
and quiet compositions that he is at his 
best, rather than in the bravura—and 
bold passages, such as the first subject 
of the Allegro agitato of Grieg’s A Minor 
Sonata, but he is always enjoyable and 
interesting. 

In the glorious Andante Molto Tran- 
quillo of the sonata Mr. Sandby played 
his best. His art was in fine harmony 
with the musical context. In Sibelius’ 
“Solitude” the artist displayed his vir- 
tuosity. After the first two miscellaneous 
groups Mr. Sandby played his own ar- 
rangement of a Norwegian folk-song as 
an encore, while at the conclusion of the 
program he responded with Schumann’s 
“Abendlied,” gloriously played. Mr. 
Sandby was blessed with a splendid ac- 
companist in Ellis Clark a. 





Shows 


WOODMAN CHORAL CONCERT 





Valentina Crespi and Frank Ormsby as 
Soloists of Brooklyn Club 


The Woodman Choral Club on January 
29 distinguished itself in another of its 
splendidly given programs in the music 
hall of the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Led by their widely known conductor, 
R. Huntington Woodman, the women of 
this chorus displayed a fine musical un- 
derstanding and an ability to maintain 
the high precepts of the organization. 
Able assisting artists were Frank Orms- 
by, tenor, and Valentina Crespi, violin- 
ist. Among the works heard were Friml’s 


“At Twilight,” Victor MHarris’s “A 
Dreaming Rose,’ Woodman’s “Ashes of 
Roses,” by request, and H. Alexander 
eens “Slave’s Dream,” with tenor 
solo. 

Mr. Ormsby sang Wymans “Bowl of 
Roses,” Branscombe’s “Happiness,” Gil- 
berté’s “An Evening Song” and “I Send 
My Heart To Thee,” by Branscombe. He 
made a strong impression through his 
finely schooled voice and highly intelli- 
gent conception. Beethoven’s Romance 
in G and Paganini’s “Witches’ Dance,” 
played by Miss Crespi, evoked much en- 
thusiasm, as did her brilliant perform- 
ance of the Rondo Capriccioso, by Saint- 
Saéns. Mrs. Florence Brown Laskey, 
pianist, and S. Lewis Elmer, organist, 
were accompanists. G. C 





SECOND LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT 





Miss Schutz and Messrs. Leonhardt and 
Winkler in Club’s Choral Program 


The second concert of the season of 
the New York German Liederkranz was 
given in the hall of the club on Sunday 
evening, February 7, when the soloists 
were Christine Schutz, contralto; Robert 
Leonhardt, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Leopold Winkler, 
pianist. 

Miss Schutz won her hearers with her 
singing of songs by Strauss, Hermann, 
Hildach, Coleridge-Taylor, Scott and 
‘Rachmaninoff, in which her rich con- 
tralto was revealed to advantage. She 
was applauded with enthusiasm. Marion 
Sims played her accompaniments ably. 
For Mr. Winkler, one of New York’s 
ablest concert pianists, there were his 
own transcription of Schubert’s “Du bist 
die Ruh” and pieces by Beethoven- 
Rubinstein and Liszt. His technical pos- 
sessions proved to be notable and he 
made all of his performances telling. 
Songs by von Fielitz, Wolf, Strauss and 
Loewe were finely sung by Mr. Leon- 
hardt, a baritone of worthy gifts, who 
is quite as much at home in songs as he 
is on the opera stage. He also sang 
the incidental solo in Attenhofer’s “In 
einer Sturmnacht.” Carl Hahn was his 
efficient accompanist. 

The male chorus of the society, Otto 
A. Graff, conductor, distinguished itself 
in Kreutzer’s “Die Kapelle,” Kalli- 
woda’s “Das Deutsche Lied,” Spicker’s 
“Das alte Mutter,’ Kremser’s “In Win- 
ter” and Loewe’s “Kloster Grabow.” Its 
ensemble is praiseworthy and, though it 
undertook no taxing compositions, it 
proved to be a body of singers that can 
do serious work. Mr. Graff was roundly 
applauded for the work he has done in 
drilling his men. 


MAUD KRAFT’S DEBUT 





Pianist Heard for First Time in New 
York at Rumford Hall 


Maud Kraft, an American pianist, 
who has studied in Paris, made her in- 
itial New York bow in recital on Tues- 
day afternoon, February 9, at Rumford 
Hall. In a program made up of a num- 
ber of Chopin études and Preludes, the 
F Sharp Major Nocturne, the Polonaise, 
op. 53, the B Flat Minor Sonata, three 
Liszt pieces and the Schulz-Evler para- 
phrase of Strauss’s “Blue Danube” 
Mme. Kraft revealed pianistic talent. 

Her tone is naturally good in quiet 
moments—she played the trio of the 
Scherzo of the sonata nicely—and her 
technic is that of one who has studied 
considerably, though it is by no means 
formidable. Her memory failed her in 
several points. It would seem that this 
might be corrected were she to approach 
her performances in a different manner. 
An audience limited in numbers re- 
ceived her cordially. A. W. K. 





Shepard School of Music, Orange, N. J. 


ool for Piano Teachers, and Public Performance. 


Training * 
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LISZT HAS HIS TURN 
IN DAMROSCH SERIES 


Busoni the Soloist in Second of 
the ‘‘Master Composer’’ 
Concerts 


Liszt was the object of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s attentions at the second con- 
cert of the “Master Composer” series, 
which took place in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Wednesday afternoon of last 
week. The audience was large—Liszt is 
extensively loved despite the vitupera- 
tion of his latter-day opponents. Busoni 
was the soloist and the program was 
engaging, though unreasonably long. 
Mr. Damrosch could have earned the 
deeper gratitude of Liszt enthusiasts if 
he had offered instead of ‘Les Préludes,” 
which opened the proceedings, one of the 
less familiar symphonic poems—the 
“Heroide Funébre,” for example, which 
is a masterwork though practically un- 
known to this generation of concert- 
goers. Also, it would have been good 
to hear the “Mazeppa” instead of the 
“Battle of the Huns.” However, “Les 
Préludes” was acceptably performed and 
the Hun conflict was energetically car- 
ried through, even though there was 
much question over the justness of wood- 
wind and brass intonation in it as well 
as pitiable certainty about the untune- 
fulness of Carnegie Hall’s far-famed 
organ. 

The course of the afternoon’s events 
likewise brought about the “Marguerite” 
movement of the “Faust” Symphony. 
Now even the devoutest worshippers at 
the Liszt shrine will not deny that, for 
all its superlative tenderness and beauty, 
this movement is too long. To the 
present commentator, though, it never 
seemed quite as long as it did last week, 
for Mr. Damrosch read it in a most 
somnolent fashion. 

Mr. Busoni’s contributions were the A 
Major Concerto, the two “St. Francis 
Legends” and the “Totentanz.” The 
Italian pianist’s performances of these 
were very loudly acclaimed. It may be 
said that his work in this concerto was 
better than when he played the E Flat 
with the Philharmonic a couple of weeks 
ago. The performance was one of bril- 
liancy even though one did miss the 
tenderer note, to sound which the A 
Major affords some preéminent oppor- 
tunities. 

Scintillating, too, and firmly climaxed 
were the two “Legends,” though too 
often hard and brittle in tone—a fact 
which may be ascribed to Mr. Busoni’s 
frequent viciousness of attack. To hear 
the tremendous “Totentanz” again was 
a real joy; the work has not been played 
here in nearly four years and it is unique 
in piano literature—as arresting in its 
grotesque macabre qualities as a Hol- 
bein fresco. Mr. Busoni delivered it with 
a great show of virtuosity, but there 
is more than virtuosity in it. 

H. F. P. 








Dr. Francis W. Janney, of Baltimore, 
who was recently sued for permanent 
alimony by his wife, Mrs. Cora B. Jan- 
ney, after her suit for absolute divorce 
had been dismissed, himself brought suit 
for absolute divorce and the custody of 
their two children on January 30, accord- 
ing to Baltimore despatches. His wife, 
Dr. Janney says, is a professional singer, 
and obtains an income through singing 
in churches in New York and occasional- 
ly in opera and at private concerts. 
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EQUALIZING EXERCISES 
FOR ALL SCALES 


A Scale and Arpeggio Book for Piano Study by 


GEORGE BAILHE 
(Summy Edition No. 63) 
Each phase of technique embodied in scale playing is 
generally accomplished by separate sets of exercises. 
You have never been able to give one set of studies 
embracing all this training—that is what we offer 
you in Mr. Bailhe’s book. Each exercise applies 
immediately and effectively to the scale, for each one 
is, indeed, a part of the scale itself. 
Make each minute of your pupil’s practice time 
count, by having him use these exercises. 
Strongly indorsed by Moritz Moszkowski, Joseph 
Lhevinne, Isidor Philipp and others. 
Price, $1.50. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 
64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


. E. Krehblel. in the N. Y. Tribune 
of Dec. 10th, 1914, sald: 


Mr. Hamlin has sung songs for us for 
years and his excellent qualities have 
never failed of appreciation. He is in- 
tellectual and also emotional. All that 
brains, healthy sentiment, sound train- 
ing and artistic sincerity can suggest 
he has enlisted in the service of his 
art. 
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Charles W. Clark Furnishes 
Figures Showing City’s 
Progress in the Art 


“Chicago audiences may be compared 
with those of any other center, Ameri- 
can or European, in the matter of in- 
telligence and appreciation,” said 
Charles W. Clark, the famous baritone, 
recently to a Chicago Post interviewer. 
“The artist who assumes that the city 
is too busy and bustling to educate itself 
artistically is badly mistaken. 

“Something of the present importance 
of Chicago can be shown by figures,” con- 
tinued Mr. Clark. “It is estimated that 
there are 87,000 music students in the 


city, and, conceding an average of ten 
pupils to a teacher, there are 8,700 
teachers in Chicago and its suburbs. 
Think of it—87,000 pupils—more than 
two full army corps! And Chicago is 
still in its swaddling clothes, not only as 
an industrial and commercial city, but 
as a musical center. It is reasonably 
estimated that of the grand total of 87,- 
000 students, 15,000 are from out of 
town, and that number are here to study 
music seriously. 

“During normal years between 25,000 
and 30,000 Americans go to the Euro- 
pean centers annually for instruction in 
vocal and instrumental music. While in 
Berlin I learned that in that city alone 
there were in the neighborhood of 10,000 
from the United States. Paris, Munich, 
Dresden, Vienna and the other centers, 
of course, had their full share of Ameri- 
can patronage. 


Effect of the War 


“The great war has kept the vast 
majority of these Americans at home 
this year, and I venture to say that 
their remaining at home will open their 
eyes to the fact that our instructors and 


87,000 STUDENTS OF MUSIC IN CHICAGO 


methods of instruction are as good as 
those employed abroad, and in the future 
I look to see a smaller exodus of music 
pupils to the foreign centers. It- is 
roughly estimated that in the past Amer- 
ican music students have paid $6,000,000 
annually for ocean fare, $6,000,000 for 
foreign music lessons, and fully $3,000,- 
000 for board during the twenty weeks 
of their foreign stay. Just how much 
they have spent a year in amusements 
and the like it is impossible to say, but 
it is reasonable to assume that a great 
deal of money has been spent in this 
way. 

“The commercial angle of the art in 
this city cannot be sniffed at. Of the 
15,000 out-of-town pupils in Chicago it 
is safe to say that they spend an aver- 
age of $500, and it is not stretching mat- 
ters when one fixes the vast total of 
$8,100,000 as left here during forty 
weeks of every year. It is virtually an 
impossibility to have concerts without 
the ‘gallery,’ and it is the music student 
who goes into the gallery and balcony. 
And that pupil attends whenever he can; 
it is business as well as pleasure with 
him. His presence makes a big differ- 
ence in the box-office showings. The sup- 
port given to grand opera by music stud- 
ents is very important. Of course, these 
patrons do not get their names in the 
list of ‘among those present,’ but they 
fill big spaces in the galleries and bal- 
conies, and they may be counted among 
the ‘regulars.’ 


Teachers Get $3,480,000 


“T believe that $40 is the average 
amount spent in a school year by the 
87,000 students for teaching alone. This 
amounts to a grand aggregate of $3,480,- 
000, and I figure that the leading schools 
get at least half of the total spent. 

“Everything is in favor of Chicago as 
a great music center. The city’s geog- 
raphical location is a big asset in the 
furtherance of the art, and the spirit 
of the people is becoming better and 
better right along.” 





Folk Songs of Several Nations Sung in 
St. Paul Recital 


St. PauL, Feb. 6.—Prof. Henry L. 
Gideon and Constance Ramsay Gideon 
appeared in an exceedingly interesting 
recital of folk music at the Temple Sat- 


urday evening. After Mr. Gideon had 
made clear the _ distinction between 
“folk” and “art” music, Mrs. Gideon, 


with her husband at the piano, sang 
songs which at times called also for 
Mr. Gideon’s tenor. British folk songs 
were represented by the “Keys of 
Heaven,” “Love’s Young Dream” and 
“My Love Is But a Lassie Yet.” “Jan 
Hinnerk” and ‘Muss i denn” stood for 
German folk song. Perhaps the most 
interesting of all was the group of Yid- 
dish songs, including ‘“Schlof, mein 
kind,” “Ich geh arois” and “Hit kein 
gebetene,” sung with feeling and charm- 
ing naiveté. Italian and French folk 
songs included “Catina bellina,” “La 
treccia bionda,” “Dans notre village” 
and “Sur le pont d’Avignon.” Art music 
was represented by a piano arrangement 
of the Prelude to “Parsifal” and Hugo 
Wolff’s song, “Gesang Weylas”; French 
art music by Mr. Gideon’s “Berceuse 
paysanne.” F. L. C. B. 


Offers Program of Songs by Boston 
Composers 


James Westley White, the basso-can- 
tante of Boston, sang for the Boston 
Authors’ Club on January 30, offering a 
program of songs by Boston composers, 
the texts by members of the Authors’ 
Club, many of whom were present. Mr. 
White was also soloist at an organ re- 
cital at King’s Chapel recently, when 
Malcolm Lang played. This was Mr. 
White’s third appearance at these re- 
citals. 


Chain of Recitals on New College Organ 
at Berea, O. 

BEREA, O., Feb. 8.—Albert Reimen- 
schneider began on February 7 his series 
of Sunday recitals on the new $25,000 
organ in the Gamble Auditorium of Bald- 
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WALTER ANDERSON 


win-Wallace College, Berea. J. Warren 
Andrews, of New York, gave a short re- 
cital on the new organ on January 29, 
as did Edwin Arthur Kraft, of Atlanta, 
on January 14. The instrument was 
formerly opened on January 12 when 
Walter Keller, of Chicago, gave a re- 
cital. Mr. Riemenschneider appeared in 
a recital at Portsmouth, O., on February 
4, and at Ironton, O., on the following 
day. 





Seattle to Have $300,000 Building with 
Music Studios and Recital Hall 


SEATTLE, Jan. 28.—The completion of 
the Fischer Building in Third Avenue, 
between Pike and Pine Streets, will mark 
an Important step in increasing the ma- 
terial resources of musical Seattle. This 
will be a $300,000 eight-story building 
devoted exclusively to studios and studio 
apartments. There will be a recital hall 
covering the front of the seventh and 
eighth floors. It is expected that the 
building will be completed next Fall. 
George W. Fischer is the owner. 


Leo Ornstein Postpones His Futurist 
Recital 


On account of an unavoidable compli- 
cation of dates of the Bandbox Theater 
and the impossibility of securing an- 
other hall for February 16, Leo Orn- 
stein, the young exponent of modern 
music, will be unable to give his next 
concert until February 28, Sunday even- 
ing. The postponed concert takes place 
on Tuesday afternoon, March 16. in- 
stead of on the date announced. Sub- 
scribers’ tickets, however, are to be hon- 
ored on the March date. 


Gabrilowitsch “Arouses -Admiration of 
Grand Rapids Audience 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Jan. 30.—Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch was heard in recital be- 
fore the St. Cecelia Society Friday after- 
noon. His perfect technic, artistic poise 
and profound musical feeling had their 
inevitable effect in awakening the ad- 
miration of a responsive audience. 

E. H. 


MARIE KAISER 


—SOPRANO—— 


Oratorio $3 Recital 


—MANAGEMENT— 
171 W. 57th St., New York 











Successful Songs 


By MARY HELEN BROWN 


American Composer 


THE GIFT JUST YOU 
THE FAIREST 
A PLAINT FLOWER 
LIKE STARSIN ROSE DREAMED 
HEAVEN SHE WAS A LILY 


(G. Schirmer) (John Charch Co.) 


THOUGHTS OF YOU 
(G. Ricordi & Co.) 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
Telephone 2499 Columbus New York 
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MISS LYNE IN PITTSBURGH 
DEBUT WITH MARDONES 


Soprano and Basso Appear Instead of 
Mme. Sembrich—San Carlo 
Opera Week 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 15.—Owing to 
illness Mme. Sembrich was unable to ap- 
pear at Carnegie Music Hall last Fri- 
day night in the final series of the Heyn 
recitals, and in her place appeared 
Felice Lyne, soprano, and José Mar- 
dones, bass. They were given an ova- 


tion, this being their first appearance 
in recital in this city. 

Miss Lyne is an extremely charming 
singer. The young artist has a most 
pleasing personality and there was no 
doubt about what the auditors thought 
of her ability as a singer, for they ap- 
plauded her vigorously. Her voice is 
flexible and of splendid range, her 
technic being one of her chief assets. 
Among her numbers were “Una voce 
poco fa” from Rossini’s “Barbiere,” 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” waltz 
from Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette,” and 
encores. 

Mr. Mardones made a profound im- 
pression with his rich bass voice and 
received his share of the honors of the 
evening. Among his numbers were arias 
from “Les Huguenots” and “Simon Boc- 
canegra” and several Spanish offerings. 
The audience was large. The Heyn 
series of concerts will be repeated next 
season and owing to the success of the 
present season they may be enlarged. 

Pittsburgh enjoyed a season of opera 
last week, the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company giving a series of perform- 
ances at the Nixon Theater. The open- 
ing offering was “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” a fair sized audience witnessing 
the performance. As Lucia Mme. Vac- 
cari rose to all dramatic requirements. 
Salvatore Sciaretti also won favor as 
Edgar. The sextet was redemanded. 

At the Friday afternoon perform- 
ance “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I 
Pagliacci” were given and the large 
audience enjoyed the splendid perform- 
ance. The work of Marie Kaestner and 
Alfredi Graziani was the feature, and 
Anita Sedelmayer and Mr. Antola were 
also interesting. The night bill was 
“Aida” and a most enjoyable perform- 
ance was given. Guiseppe Agostini as 
Rhadames made a deep. impression. 





Ester Adaberto sang Aida and proved 
herself an artist of high attainments. 
“Tales of Hoffman” was given on Sat- 
urday afternoon and “Il Trovatore” with 
Angostini singing the part of Manrico 
at Saturday night’s a . . 


PROVIDENCE RELIEF CONCERT 








Lucy Marsh, Friedberg and Mr. Shawe 
in Admirable Program 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 13.—Carl 
Friedberg, pianist; Lucy Marsh, soprano, 
and Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone, com- 
bined forces in the giving of an engag- 
ing program last evening in Memorial 
Hall, this city. The Chopin Club ar- 
ranged the concert and donated its pro- 
ceeds to the Rhode Island State Belgium 
Relief Fund. 

Mr. Shawe gave a masterful delivery 
of the “Eri Tu” aria from “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” He also gave a group of 
English songs, and sang with Miss 
Marsh the “Serenade” of Schubert. 
Throughout the evening the hearers 
were deeply impressed by the wholesome 
quality of his baritone voice and its skil- 
ful and intelligent use. 

Miss Marsh displayed a soprano voice 
sweet in quality and in perfect control. 
She was heard in “Depuis le jour” from 
“Louise,” and an English song group. 
After the latter she was forced to give 
an encore, the “Sleep That Flits on 
Baby’s Eyes” by Carpenter, this number 
being distinctly a feature of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Friedberg, the pianist, confined his 
playing to the works of Chopin, of which 
he gave an artistic and authoritative 
performance. His technical equipment 
was eminently adequate. He played the 
A Flat Major Polonaise with power and 
authority. W. H. L. 





Royal Dadmun Sings Two Oratorios in 
One Day 


Royal Dadmun, the popular baritone, 
not only scored a success for himself on 
February 7, but established something 
of a record as well. In the afternoon he 
sang the baritone réle in Horatio Park- 
er’s “Hora Novissima” and the same 
evening the big part of Elijah in Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio of that name. His 
work in the latter called forth much 
praise and as a result of it he was im- 
mediately engaged for a performar of 
Verdi’s “Requiem” in March. 





French-Canadian Mezzo-Soprano 


returned from a four-years’ tour of 
the Orient and Australasia, now of- 
fers a programme veritably unique. 


In gorgeous, gold-laden, native 
costumes, presented by the Sultan, 
and such as are worn by a Sultan’s 
favorite wife, Eva Gauthier sings 
native songs of Java, Siam and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

No other white woman in the 
world sings these songs, for no other 
white woman has ever lived and 
studied in the Harem of the Sultan 
of Java, where Eva Gauthier was 
under the protection of the Royal 
Dutch Government. 

Eva Gauthier, who has been called 
Canada’s leading singer, also offers 
more conventional recital numbers. 


Eva Gauthier will be in North Amer- 
ica for a year. 


For bookings, please communicate 
with her personal manager, 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, Jr. 
(With Allan Cahill) Aeolian Hall, N.Y. City 








NATIVE ART FURTHERED 
IN BEETHOVEN MUSICALE 





Society Has American Soloists and Mr. 
Stephens’s Chorus Sings Music of 
Miss Collins and Others 





Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, President, 
Beethoven Society 


The Beethoven Society, Mrs. James 
Daniel Mortimer, president, furthered its 
purpose of promoting the interests of 
American artists and composers in its 
fourth musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on February 13. The native 


soloists were Reinald Werrenrath, the 
popular baritone, and Grace Freeman, 
violinist, and in addition a section of the 
Beethoven Chéral appeared under the 
skillful leadership of Percy Rector 
Stephens. 

Important among the American works 
performed was the arrangement for 
women’s voices of “Sleepy Time” by 
Laura Sedgwick Collins. Both Miss Col- 
lins and Mrs. Fitch, author of the text of 
the song, had seats on the platform. Mr. 
Stephens also gained good results with 
his singers in the Cossack Cradle Song 
by Samuel R. Gaines, “At the Spinning 
Wheel,” by Joseph Pache and Hadley’s 
amusing “My Shadow.” 

Another element in the program much 
to the credit of the society’s conductor 
was the polished vocalism of Mr. Wer- 
renrath, who is an artist-pupil of Mr. 
Stephens. In the “Pagliacci” Prologue 
and four songs the baritone displayed 
gratifyingly his finely resonant voice and 
his sure sense of interpretative fitness, 
supplemented by a personality of the 
most ingratiating sort. 

The ingenuity of the society was shown 
at the close of Mr. Werrenrath’s second 
group, when Mrs. Mortimer announced a 
request that he sing “Little Gray Home 
in the West.” The baritone did not have 
the music with him, and as there was 
not time to send over to Ditson’s for a 
copy, as had been done at a previous 
musicale, Harold Osborn Smith, the ac- 
companist, played the song from mem- 
ory, and one of the society’s altos 
prompted Mr. Werrenrath as he de- 
livered it. Mr. Smith had also ‘played 
the Prologue from memory. 

Miss Freeman gave an entirely satis- 
fying account of her gifts in the Saint- 
Saéns Rondo Capriccioso, Cui’s “Orien- 


tale” and Kreisler’s “Tambourin 
Chinois. m. &. ©. 




















Emile Charles Waldteufel 


PaRIs, Feb. 16.—Emile Charles Wald- 
teufel, the noted French composer of 
waltzes, died to-day. Born at Strass- 
burg, educated at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and afterwards employed in a 
piano factory, Waldteufel’s fame as a 
composer became so great that he was 
appointed pianist to the Empress Eu- 
genie in 1865. He was leader of the or- 
chestra at the court of Napoleon III and 
he organized the court balls of that mon- 
arch. 

When the Franco-Prussian war broke 
out the composer was one of the first to 
answer the call of the colors. His 
waltzes included the “Espana,” “Estud- 
iantina” and many others. 








Anton Foerster 

CHICAGO, Feb. 15.—F rom Trieste, Aus- 
tria, came the news last week, through 
his widow, of the death of Anton Foers- 
ter, the pianist, who for several years 
had made his home in Chicago. Mr. 
Foerster, who was a graduate of the 
Leipsic Conservatory of Music and later 
a favorite pupil of Martin Krause, made 
several very successful concert tours in 
Europe, and finally settled in Berlin, 
where he occupied a distinguished posi- 
tion both as concert virtuoso and teacher. 
In the Summer of 1909 he joined the fac- 
ulty of the Chicago Musical College as 
one of the heads of the piano depart- 
ment and as a member of the board of 
musical directors. Here, he soon won 
the esteem and friendship of his col- 
leagues as well as of the city’s musical 
public, and through his teaching made a 
fine reputation. A trip to Pike’s Peak 
in the Summer, for which he was ill pre- 
pared, resulted in sickness, and, in 1912, 
he had to forego his professional duties, 
and returned to his home country, Croa- 
tia. He passed away January 9 . 





Fanny Crosby 

Fanny Crosby, the blind hymn writer, 
died of the infirmities of old age at her 
home in Bridgeport, Conn., on February 
12. She would have been ninety-five 
years old had she lived until March 24. 
Miss Crosby had been blind from infancy 
as the result of an error of a physician. 
She was the author of more than 8,000 
hvmns which have been sung in Protes- 
tant churches throughout the world, her 
contributions being so numerous that a 
quarter of a century ago hymn book 


makers gave her 200 different pen 
names in order to make it appear that 
the hymns were the work of other 
authors. Some of her best known hymns 
are “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” the 
words of which, it is said, she wrote in 
fifteen minutes for William H. Doane, 
who composed the music for many of her 
hymns; “Saved by Grace,” “Blessed 
Assurance,” “Rescue the Perishing,” “I 
Am Thine, Oh, Lord,” “Just a Word for 
Jesus,” and “Jesus Keep Me Near the 
Cross.” Miss Crosby was born in East 
River, Putnam County, New York. She 
was educated at the New York Institu- 
tion for the Blind, and became an in- 
structor there at the age of nineteen. 





Mrs. Emma Wildermuth 


Mrs. Emma Wildermuth, mother of 
Elaine D. Gilbert, a well-known singer, 
died on February 7, in Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Wildermuth was the daughter of the late 
Capt. Hans M. Lumbye, who was related 
to the composer, Hans Christian Lumbye, 
to whose memory a monument was erect- 
ed in Copenhagen, Denmark. 





John T. Roberts 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 12.—John 
T. Roberts, choir director and teacher of 
piano and voice, died here recently. Mr. 
Roberts, who was fifty-one years old, 
had been active for about twenty years 
in-the interests of the Egg Harbor 
Chorus, the Morris Guardes Men’s 
Chorus and the Saint Nicholas Roman 
Catholic Choir. L. J. K. F. 





Henry Jones 

NORTHAMPTON, MaAss., Feb. 10.— 
Henry Jones, who was supervisor of 
school music in this city between 1867 
and 1900, died of apoplexy here yester- 
day. Mr. Jones was born in Windham, 
Vt., seventy-nine years ago. He was 
prominent in the musical life of Nort- 
hampton and sang at various times in 
most of the church choirs of the city. 





Mrs. W. E. Hubbard 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Feb. 15.—Mrs. 
Walter E. Hubbard, soprano, died here 
on February 7, aged forty-five. For 
over thirty years she sang as soprano 
soloist in this city’s churches. She had 
toured New England with the Adelphi 
concert company and was the only solo- 
ist chosen to represent Berkshire County. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Duchéne 


Mrs. Elizabeth Duchéne, mother of 
Mme. Maria Duchéne, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, died of pneumonia 
and pleurisy, February 9, in the French 
Hospital, New York, following an acci- 
dent in which she fell from a street car 
several weeks previously. 





Mrs. Sarah Colwell Beatty 


Mrs. Sarah Colwell Beatty, mother of 
Mme. Louise Homer, the Metropolitan 
Opera contralto, died on February 10, 
at her home in West Chester, Pa. 
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Another pupil of Mme. Helene 
Maigille, the prominent vocal teacher 
and head of the American School of 
Bel Canto, to come before the public this 
Winter is_ Beatrice Savelli, widely 
known in dramatic circles. Miss Savelli, 
who completed her studies under Raphael 
Duflos of the Theatre Francais, Paris, 
will be associated with the Washington 
Square Players at the Bandbox Theater, 
New York, and will open in Maeter- 
linck’s “Interior.” It was while appear- 
ing as Rada in Alfred Noyes’s war play 
that Miss Savelli realized that she pos- 
sessed a voice which might have pos- 
sibilities on the lyric stage. Mme. Mai- 
gille has found her voice a mezzo-soprano 
of unusual quality and believes that she 
has an operatic future. 

x * x 

An excellent exposition of J. Massell’s 
vocal training was given in the recital 
at his Metropolitan Opera House studios 
on February 12. Helen Heineman, who 
sang Josephine in the Hippodrome pro- 
duction of “Pinafore,” contributed sev- 
eral songs which were the feature of the 
evening. Mrs. Lee de Forest, wife of Dr. 
Lee de Forest, the wireless telegraph in- 
ventor, disclosed an excellent soprano. 
Mrs. M. Marguerite Horton, graduated 
as a pianist from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, surprised the hearers with 
her fine contralto in arias and songs. 
Mrs. Kennedy, Miss Banks, Miss Gold- 
smid and Miss Sonin also participated. 
The audience expressed much praise for 
the beauty of the various voices and for 
the artistic singing. 

 & «& 

A number of Sergei Klibansky’s 
pupils are experiencing success in pro- 
fessional work. Badrig Guevchenian 
sang recently at De Land, Fla. G. A. 
Lehman was lately heard in concerts at 
Bluffton, O., and Allentown, Pa. Jean 
Vincent Cooper, contralto, sang in con- 
cert at the Hotel Vanderbilt, New York, 
on February 10. Lalla B. Cannon and 
J. M. Sternhagen have been engaged for 
the People’s League concert, March 18. 
Lea F. Green has also been engaged for 
two concerts at Delmonico’s, New York, 
February 20. Norma Weber, B. Wolff 
and Marie Louise Wagner are also busy 
with engagements. 

* * * 

The children’s recital at the von Ende 
School of Music on Saturday afternoon, 
February 6, proved a most interesting 
event—presenting a number of little 
pupils of Elise Conrad and Lawrence 
Goodman. Estelle Chaskin, pupil of 
Lawrence Goodman and Rebecca Hark- 
avy, pupil of Elise Conrad, deserved 
special mention. 

* * + 

Laeta Hartley, the pianist, entertained 
at dinner Monday evening, Feb. 1, in 
honor of Arthur Hartmann, the noted 
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violinist. During the evening Mr. Hart- 
mann gave a delightfully interesting 
talk, detailing his experiences in the war 
zone. Among the guests present were 
Wager Swayne and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
A. Rich. Miss Hartley met Mr. Hart- 
mann several years ago in Paris when 
she was prominently identified with the 
musical coterie in which the late Fannie 
M. Reed was pre-eminent. 





CRAFT-BEACH RECITAL 





Columbus Greets Soprano and Com- 
poser-Pianist—Kreisler’s Recital 


CoLuMBus, O., Feb. 11.—Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, pianist, and Marcella Craft, 


soprano, gave a joint recital at Memo- 
rial Hall on February 9. Mrs. Beach 
created considerable interest through her 
widely known compositions, some of 
which she played, while Miss Craft sang 
several of her most beautiful songs. 

Mrs. Beach proved to be a very at- 
tractive pianist, commanding not only 
respectful attention on account of her 
creative gifts, but profound admiration 
for her talent as an executant. Miss 
Craft evoked much warm praise for sin- 
cere artistry, entirely measuring up to 
the flattering advance reports of her 
operatic success in Europe. Hazel 
Swann accompanied several of Miss 
Craft’s songs in extremely good style, 
Mrs. Beach playing the accompaniments 
in her own songs. 

Fritz Kreisler completely captivated 
the audience on Monday evening, when 
he gave an entire program at Memorial 
Hall. Carl Lamson provided most artistic 
accompaniments. Among all the violin- 
ists who have ever been heard in Colum- 
bus, not one has ever so _ perfectly 
charmed and thrilled the audience as did 
Kreisler. ELLA MAY SMITH. 





BROOKLYN APOLLO CONCERT 





Club Maintains Its High Standard— 
Annie Louise David Soloist 


The high standard of the Brooklyn 
Apollo Club was well maintained in its 


second concert of the season at the 
Academy of Music on February 9. The 
satisfaction of the great audience which 
filled the opera house was evidenced 
throughout the well-ordered program, 
each number of which constituted a well- 
delivered message. Artistically, the con- 
cert was one of the Apollo Club’s best. 
Mrs. Annie Louise David, the harpist, 
was principal soloist. Her playing of 
Zobel’s “Douleureuse,” the prelude to the 
third act of “Lucia,” and “The Sixteenth 
Century Music Box” was finely artistic. 
Later she played Loukine’s “Legende,”’ 
Hasselman’s “Aubade” and “Will-o’-the- 
Wisp” and the “Thais” “Meditation.” 
Some of the Apollo’s old-timers again 
heard were “Song of Prince Rupert’s 
Men,” by Thayer; MacDowell’s “From 
the Sea,” and “To the Sons of Art,” by 
Mendelssohn, the last-named accom- 
panied on the organ by Albert Reeves 
Norton, piano by S. Lewis Elmer, and 
with Mrs. David at the harp. Like ac- 
companiment was given also in Pache’s 
“Source of Song,” in which Alvah Edgar 
Nichols sang a baritone solo. Other 
chorus numbers were “In Winter,” by 


Kremser; “My Children’s Prayer,” by 
Podbertsky, and “The Maid and the 
Butterfly.” George W. Dietz and W. W. 


Fitzhugh, Jr., sang tenor and baritone 

solos, respeetively, and were well re- 

ceived. John Hyatt Brewer conducted. 
o 2. 


BISPHAM’S MICHIGAN TOUR 








Eight Cities Included in Two Weeks’ 
Itinerary of Baritone 


David Bispham, the baritone, had 
eight appearances in a tour of two weeks 
in Michigan, where he appeared at Kala- 
mazoo, Battle Creek, Lansing, Flint, 
Benton Harbor, Saginaw, Jackson and 
Ann Arbor. Everywhere the audiences 
were large and most enthusiastic. 

Professor Stanley, head of the school 
of music of the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, paid Mr. Bispham a splen- 
did tribute when that artist appeared in 
recital on January 29. Professor Stanley 
said in part: “Possibly no singer has 
gladdened audiences more fully than 
David Bispham, whose art is so finished 
that he sings as naturally as a bird. His 
interpretations are those of a serious- 
minded man, who is a greater artist be- 


Professor 
Maybee, of Kalamazoo, spoke in a similar 
vein about Mr. Bispham. 

One writer described the baritone’s 


cause he is a great man.” 


singing as follows: “When Bispham 
sings he puts into a song what was 
meant to be there—what the composer 
and the poet put there, and hoped would 
be brought out in the singing; and 
Bispham does bring it out. If it is 
tragedy, then there is tragedy in his 
voice and face; if it is devotion, one 
feels that he is listening to a prayer; if 
it is praise, one is lifted into the same 
state with the singer; if it is love, then 
tenderness and affection are in his notes; 
if it is humor, you hear the rippling of 
laughter; if it is descriptive, you see the 
thing that is described. This remarkable 
dramatic power gives Bispham a wonder- 
ful hold upon his audiences, and there is 
nothing mechanical about his singing— 
it is all the man himself.” 





THE ELKS’ BANQUET 


At the banquet tendered to the Grand 
Exalted Ruler, Raymond Benjamin, by 
New York Lodge, No. 1, B. P. O. Elks, 
on the forty-seventh anniversary of the 


HIS, the latest 
perfect playing 





birth of the order, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, on the 15th of this month, and at 
which nearly seven hundred prominent 
members of the order, most of whom 
came from all parts of the country, even 
from the Pacific Coast and the North, 
the announced speakers were: Hon. 
James A. Reed, U. S. senator, Missouri; 
Hon. Almet F. Jenks, Presiding justice, 
Appellate Division Supreme Court, sec- 
ond department; Hon. John Purroy 
Mitchel, mayor, City of New York; 
Hon. Jerry B. Sullivan, of Iowa, and 
John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

The veteran member of the order, 
Arthur C. Moreland, and who, though 
totally blind, acted efficiently as toast- 
master, introduced Mr. Freund as a man 
whom he had known for over thirty 
years, who had devoted his life to the 
interests of music, musicians and the 
musical industries; who had done a 
great work in arousing the people of 
this country to a better appreciation of 
their own musicians, music teachers and 
composers and so had started a move- 
ment which is sweeping the country. 
Mr. Freund might be said, with truth, 
to have literally gone through a mar- 
tyrdom for the cause. 
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addition to the Knabe Grand Family, incorporates a 
mechanism with the inimitable Knabe Grand Piano. 


Its simplicity of construction, its total lack of complicated parts, the 
absence of any confusing attachments and the moderate price at which it is 
sold are obviously commendable features. 


The familiar charm of design and perfection of action of the Knabe Piano 
have been retained throughout and the instrument will set a new standard 
and mark a new epoch in the construction of Player Grand Pianos. 
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HERBERT FRYER 


(The Distin guished English Pianist) 


A Few Comments from New York Papers on His Recent 
Debut in Aeolian Hall 


N. Y¥. Globe—Mr. Fryer is was so generally good, his tech- 
not one of the heroic players who nique so satisfactory, his tone so 
would storm the piano as if it of ae that ne 

ry Ae eres Oo 11S hearers Was a sec 

were a redoubt. His meth ds are to ascertain how he would play 

gentler and respect strictly the numbers more out of the beaten 
limits of musical tone. Partic- track. 

ularly clean and sure is_ his An innate modesty seems to 

finger work. pervade his work and it may be 

that quality which kept him from 

N. Y. Press—For his playing any demonstration of overpower- 
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Two Sonata Recitals with May Mukle, ‘Cellist 
Bandbox Theatre, Sundays, Feb. 21 and March 7 at 8:30 
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PHILADELPHIA AGAIN HEARS MME. ZEISLER 





Royally Greeted as Soloist with 
Stokowski Forces—Melanie 
Kurt’s Success 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 15.—The appear- 
ance of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler for the 
first time in several years, was an inter- 
esting event in connection with the sev- 
enteenth pair of Philadelphia Orchestra 
concerts. This favorite artist was given 


a reception of great cordiality at both 
concerts. Her success, in fact, may be 
said to have been nothing short of sen- 
sational, so thoroughly did she charm 
both of the immense audiences with her 
felicitous interpretation of Mozart’s Con- 
certo in C Minor, and thrill them in a 
remarkable interpretation of Liszt’s Fan- 
tasy on Hungarian folk melodies. Mme. 
Zeisler played the Mozart composition in 
quite the Mozart spirit, and in the 
tiorid Liszt number she gave an exhibi- 
tion of perfectly legitimate and soundly 
artistic, but at the same time vividly 
emotional, piano playing. 

Mr. Stokowski also furnished much 
genuine enjoyment in the presentation 
for the first time under his own baton of 
Kalinnikow’s First Symphony, which was 
twice played here under the direction of 
Carl Pohlig. This work is well worth 
hearing again, and it seems to take on 
new power and significance as Mr. Sto- 
kowski reads it and as his musicians play 
it. The Ballet Suite of Lully was beau- 
tifully played. 

The performance of “Die Walkiire,” as 
the ninth of the series by the Metro- 
politan Company of New York, at the 
local Metropolitan last Tuesday evening, 
was received with marked appreciation 
by an audience which filled the house, and 
which gave to Melanie Kurt a cordial re- 
ception upon her first appearance in 
Philadelphia. Mme. Kurt, as Briinnhilde, 
was a figure of stately beauty, of grace 
and dignity in her acting, while the 
fluent and expressive use of a soprano 
voice of adequate power and range and 
clear, brilliant quality, won her a suc- 
cess which was emphatic and well de- 
served. Loyalty to an old _ favorite 
prompted also a cordial reception for 
Mme. Gadski, who, as Sieglinde, gave an 
interpretation that was quite in line with 
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Hall, 


Steinert 
February 9, 1915— Mr. Burnham 
has a virtuoso’s technical equip- 


Boston Recital, 


ment, strong wrists and fingers, 
authority, fire, and he has finer 
qualities. His tone is beautiful; he 
sings a melody. Above all he 
plays with conviction and enthusi- 
asm which are contagicus.—Boston 
Post. 


The pieces were brilliantly played; 
they had a fresh sound because 
of the artist’s individuality and 
particular schooling. They were 
decidedly successful in execution, 
in phrasing, in expression, in tone 
and everything else that a player 
is judged by. According to the 
usual standards of his profession 
he carried off high honors.—Boston 
Monitor. 
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in March and April 
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her best work of seasons past, while 
Jacques Urlus sang sympathetically, as 
Siegmund; Basil Ruysdael used with im- 
pressive effect his sonorous voice, as 
Hunding, and Herman Weil, as Wotan, 
and Mme. Matzenauer, as F'ricka, helped 
to sustain on a high artistic plane one of 
the best performances of the work ever 
given here. Much of this was also due 
to the playing of the orchestra under the 
splendid leadership of Alfred Hertz. 

It is announced that the New York or- 
ganization will give three added perform- 
ances of opera here, as contemplated, the 
fear that the subscriptions would not 
reach the required point of guarantee 
having been dispelled. 


Aldrich Opera Evening 


A number of the advanced vocal stu- 
dents of Perley Dunn Aldrich appeared 
in a program of operatic scenes and arias 
under Mr. Aldrich’s direction at the 
Philomusician Club, last Tuesday even- 
ing, the proceeds being for the benefit of 
the Business Women’s Co-operative Club. 
The first and last acts of “Traviata” 


‘were given in costume, and with the 


necessary scenic settings and stage busi- 
ness. The cast included Viola Brodbeck, 
as Violetta, the florid music of the rdle 
being executed with real brilliancy by 
this talented young coloratura sporano. 
Others who also showed individual talent 
and the results of excellent training 
were Hannah Bubb, Charles Schabinger, 
J. Burnett Holland, Henry Doernbach, 
William Perrins Bonsall, St. Alban Kite 
and Jean Currie. 

This part of the program was followed 
by arias by Anna Laura Johnson, con- 
tralto; Mary Barrett, soprano; Marianne 
Carl, contralto, and Henry Rowland, 
baritone, after which the Garden scene 
from “Faust” was given, with Elizabeth 
Krueger, as Marguerite; Alice Fidler, as 
Siebel; Maud Bowman, as Martha; Hor- 
ace Bowman, as Faust, and J. Burnett 
Holland as Mephistopheles. In the pre- 
sentation of the operatic scenes Mr. Ald- 
rich had the assistance of his daughter, 
Margaret Aldrich, of the Little Theater 
Company, as stage manager, while Clif- 
ford Vaughn was at the piano. _ 

The Norristown Choral Society, of 
which Ralph Kinder, the organist of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, this city, 1s 
the conductor, gave its annual concert, 
with pronounced success, in the Grand 
Opera House, Norristown, on Tuesday 
evening, February 2. The chorus of 150 
voices was heard to excellent advantage 
in “The Golden Legend,” by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and Elgar’s “Banner of St. 
George,” assisted by May Ebrey Hotz, 
soprano; Clara Yocum Joyce, contralto ; 
Henry Gurney, tenor; Benjamin Evans, 
baritone; Henry Hotz, basso, and the 
Philadelphia Festival ietaaiet — 


HAD TO REPEAT CONCERT 


Unusual 





Yvonne de Tréville Scores 
Success in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—Owing 
to the success achieved in her costume 
recital at the Columbia Theater in No- 
vember this public was eager to hear 
Yvonne de Tréville, the American colora- 
tura soprano, again and every seat and 
bit of standing room was sold out nearly 
a week before the Beaux Arts Soiree 
Artistique on Monday evening. A repe- 
tition of the concert was at once an- 
nounced for the following night, on which 
occasion the audience was again a Ca- 

acity” one. 
pe The air “Depuis le Jour” from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” as sung by Miss de 
Tréville, is a remarkable interpretation, 
and it was warmly approved. The singer 
also offered “Oublions” and del’ Acqua'’s 
“Chanson Provencale,” in which her im- 
peccable technic was noted. She was ob- 
liged to respond to an encore, giving 
Gounod’s “Sérénade” after appearing 
many times before the curtain. 


Adelaide Fischer and Gabrilowitsch ir 
Norfolk Joint Recital 


NORFOLK, CONN., Feb. 16.—The fif- 
teenth annual Lincoln’s Birthday concert 
given under the auspices. of Mrs. Henry 
H. Bridgman, had for its participants 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, 
and Adelaide Fischer, the young Amer- 
ican soprano, whose recent success In re- 
cital at Aolian Hall, New York, won her 
a high place among concert artists. Miss 
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Fischer shared the honors equally with 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Throughout her pro- 
gram, which consisted of songs in Eng- 
lish by Haydn, d’Hardelot, Liza Leh- 
mann, Andrews, MacDowell, Brewer, 
Clough-Leighter and Hoeck, she displayed 
a well-placed voice of sympathetic 
timbre. Mr. Gabrilowitsch won applause 
in the Glazounow B Flat Minor Sonata, 
a Chopin group and a group of shorter 
numbers, including several of Percy 
Grainger’s setting to British Folk-Songs. 


GARDENER’S DAUGHTER A 
RARE VOCAL “DISCOVERY’”’ 


Alfrida Rochen, Found by Mme. Bensel 
in Long Island Town, Now Sings 
Solos in Local Church 


That glorious women’s voices are 
found in America has become an ac- 
knowledged fact in recent years, owing 
to the splendid attainments of our so- 
pranos and contraltos in opera and _con- 
cert both here and in Europe. From 
time to time these 
voices are chanced 











upon in quite un- 
expected _ places. 
One of these has 
come to notice re- 
cently. It is pos- 
sessed by Alfrida 
Rochen, of Baby- 
lon, L. I., and is 
now being culti- 
vated by Caryl 
Bensel, the New 
York concert so- 
prano, who “dis- 





covered” this 
voice last Sum- 
mer. 

Mme. Bensel 
told a MUSICAL 
AMERICA | repre- 


sentative the 








story of this dis- 
covery one day 


last week: “We 
were spending 
last Summer at 


Babylon, L. L., 





Alfrida Rochen, Pupll down on the 
of Caryl Bensel South Shore. A 
little girl used 


about forty miles 


to pass our house frequently while I was 
singing. She begged everyone she knew 
to find out who ‘the lady with the beauti- 
ful voice’ was, being finally brought to 
me. Her parents are humble, her father 
being head gardener for a rich family in 
Babylon. They are from a small hamlet 
in Sweden, but the girl was born and ed- 
ucated in Babylon. She had never seen 
New York, never been to a theater, never 
heard good singing; but she was hungry 
for music and longed to sing. 

“I was amazed when I tried her voice. 
A big, warm quality was there, almost 
too big and too warm for a girl of 
sixteen. I decided to teach her and 
after she had made a month’s study with 
me I secured for her a church position 
in her home town, where she now sings 
a solo every Sunday. I brought her into 
New York with me in the Fall and keep 
her here five days a week, giving her a 
lesson every day. With me she has been 
to recitals and also to see good plays, 
and on Monday of last week she went to 
the opera for the first time. She thinks 
she is in fairyland. The other day she 
told me confidentially that she didn’t like 
rag-time any more and was going to 
throw away all of it she had. 

“IT have also taught her piano this 
Winter and she is making steady prog- 
ress. Of course, she is the wonder and 
pride of Babylon, where they think she 
is to be one of the great singers of the 
future. Who knows? Her voice is really 
most sympathetic and has a devotional 
quality which is exquisite. I am glad to 
be able to bring out in her those quali- 
ties with which she has been endowed, 
and I feel that she will win a place for 
herself.” 


PIANIST RANDOLPH’S CONCERT 





Appears Before Musicians’ Federation 
and in New Jersey Musicale 

At the monthly meeting of the Federa- 

tion of American Musicians, held in the 

Church of the Strangers, New York, on 

February 2, Irvin F. Randolph, pianist, 

played Chopin’s Grand Polonaise in E 


Flat and as an additional number 
offered a Grieg “Nocturne.” On Tues- 
day afternoon, February 9, Mr. Ran- 


dolph assisted at a musicale given in the 
residence of Mrs. J. Henry Coleman in 
Chatham, N. J., in which the other solo- 
ist was Edna Dunham, soprano. Mr. 
Randolph, in addition to the above num- 
bers, also played the Liszt Sixth Rhap- 
sodie and the Scriabine “Nocturne.” The 
audience was large and fully apprecia- 
tive of the finer qualities of the soloists’ 
offerings. 





HINSHAW ENGAGED FOR 
CHAUTAUQUA SEASON 


Distinguished Baritone Will Be Direc- 
tor of the Vocal Department 
Next Summer 


William Wade Hinshaw, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, whose operatic, 
concert and teaching experience has been 
great during the last few years, has been 
engaged as the director of the vocal de- 
partment of Chautauqua Institution for 
next Summer. He will enter upon his 
duties July 1 and will have ample op- 
portunity during the ensuing six weeks’ 
course to promulgate his ideas of voice 
training. 

By reason of his intimate knowledge 
of Chautauqua conditions and demands, 
based on former years of singing at the 
gatherings all over the country, as well 
as by reason of his high rank both as 
a man and an artist, Mr. Hinshaw’s 
choice is regarded as particularly appro- 
priate. 

Mr. Hinshaw also hopes during the 
Summer to give a Wagner operatic per- 
formance or two, using the visiting or- 
chestra (probably Victor Herbert’s) and 
engaging well-known singers for the 
principal roles. 


AN ELEVENTH-HOUR SOLOIST 








Roderick White Relieves Trying Situa- 
tion in McCormack Tour 


Two hours before John McCormack’s 
concert at the Academy of Music 
Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, Febru- 
ary 7, the violinist, Donald McBeath, 
who usually appears as an assistant to 
the tenor, was suddenly taken ill. While 
an endeavor was being made in vain to 
locate Manager Charles L. Wagner, 
Roderick White, the young American vio- 
linist, who is an acquisition to Mr. Wag- 
ner’s list of artists, happened to call 
upon McCormack at his hotel, and see- 


ing the predicament in which this 
eleventh-hour indisposition had placed 
Mr. McCormack, offered his services, 


which were gladly accepted by both Mc- 
Cormack and Wagner. 

Mr. White had barely time to rehearse 
with Mr. McCormack’s accompanist be- 
fore leaving for the concert hall, and 
Edwin Schneider furnished splendid 
support in the absence of Mr. White’s 
accompanist, who could not be found on 
such short notice. In spite of the cur- 
tailed rehearsal the results were most 
gratifying. Mr. White was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception and his playing 
was rewarded by a splendid demonstra- 
tion of approval on the part of the 3,000 
auditors, as well as by Mr. McCormack. 
Although he offered some of the less pre- 
tentious numbers of his répertoire, the 
audience was quick to recognize an artist 
of merit. Mr. White appeared for the 
first time before an American audience 
prior to his début on March 9. 


HINKLE-HUSSEY RECEPTION 





Many Prominent Persons Guests of Two 
Popular Singers 


Many persons prominent in the musi- 
cal world were among the two hundred 
and fifty guests who attended the recep- 
tion given on Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 10, by the prominent singers, 
Florence Hinkle and Adah Campbell 
Hussey, at their New York residence. 
Among these were the following: Mrs. 
A. F. Adams, Emma Thursby, Mrs. An- 
son Dudley Bramhall, Mrs. Ona B. Tal- 
bot, of Indianapolis; Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw, Frank Pollock, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Anne Swinburne, 
Howard E. Potter, J. M. Priaulx, Cath- 
erine A. Bamman, Walter Bogert, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Middleton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Chalmers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reed Miller, Louis Dressler, Mrs.. Jo- 
seph Bernstein Regneas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Martin, Paul Dufault, Mrs. 
Annie Louise David, Mary Jordan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Baker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Hosea, Clifford Cairns, 
Olive Kline, William Janaushek, Elbert 
Fretwell, Alfred Pellatin, Marion Bauer 


and Mr. Ward-Stephens and David 
Bispham. 
Ernest Seitz Makes Auspicious Début in 
Home City 
TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 15.—Ernest 


Seitz, a young pianist, who has been 
abroad for three years, made his début 
in his home city recently, playing before 
about 3,000 music lovers in Massey Hall. 
The young man disclosed unusual artis- 
try. His program was chosen prin- 
cipally from the works of Bach, Chopin 
and Schumann. Especially fine was Mr. 
Seitz’s playing of Bach’s Prélude and 
Fugue in A Minor. 
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NEW ERIE CHORUS 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Local Composers on Program— 
Recital by Macmillen and 
Orchestra Concert 


ERIE, Pa., Feb. 15.—On February 9 
the Erie Choral Society, with over one 
hundred mixed voices, made its initial 
bow to the public in a “Made-in-Amer- 
ica” program, under the direction of H. 
B. Vincent. This concert was enjoyed 
by a large audience, the enthusiastic ap- 
plause expressing a just pride in the 
presentation of the program by “All 
Erie” musicians, with Erie composers in 
evidence. The first number was the con- 
ductor’s composition, “Wedding Bells,” 
splendidly sung by the society with a 
soprano obbligato finely sung by Mrs. 
C. W. MeKean. Mrs. McKean also sang 
artistically a group of songs by Erie 
composers, H. T. Burleigh (formerly a 
resident here), Albert Dowling and H. 
B. Vincent. Franz Kohler, violinist, and 
Clyde Miller, baritone, added beauty and 
richness to the program, as did Mrs. 
C. C. Colby, who accompanied the solo- 
ists. The final number, “Ode To the 
American Flag,” by Carl Busch, was 
stirringly givert by the society, Charles 
Hooper singing the tenor obbligato with 
telling effect. Valuable assistance was 
given by Carrie E. Stoughton, the so- 
ciety’s faithful and efficient accompanist. 

Francis Macmillen, the noted violinist, 
auspiciously opened the artists’ course 
arranged by Mrs. Eva McCoy before an 
audience that taxed the capacity of Ma- 
sonic Temple. The program included 
the first movement from the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto and Andante and 
Finale from the Concerto by Mendel- 
ssohn. Mr. Macmillen’s wondrous art 
thrilled his hearers, and outbursts of ap- 
plause followed each number, with in- 
sistent demands for encores. When the 
program was ended the audience still 
remained and continued its applause un- 
til after repeated bows, Mr. Macmillen 
graciously responded by playing the 
“Zapeteado,” by Sarasate. 

On February 14 the Erie Symphony 
Orchestra gave the third concert of its 
series, presenting one of the best pro- 
grams of its history. Mrs. W. K. Bayer, 
soprano, was the assisting soloist, sing- 
ing three numbers and winning merited 
applause. E. M. 








FRANCIS ROGERS’S RECITAL 





Baritone Presents Program of Particu- 
larly Appealing Description 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers, assisted 
by the composer, Bruno Huhn, gave a 
program of songs and recitations at the 
Woman’s Cosmopolitan Club, New York, 
on Wednesday afternoon, February 10. 
Part of the proceeds were devoted to 
work among the New York poor. Many 
interesting programs are submitted to 
New York audiences throughout the mu- 
sical season, but none transcends in real 
beauty and interest the selections of Mr. 
Rogers. He opened the program with 
works of the old masters; first, “Sorge 
Infausta,” from Handel’s “Orlando,” fol- 
lowed by Bononcini’s “Deh piu a meh,” 
“Bois Epais” of Lulli, and a stirring 
French song, “Vive Henri Quatre!” A 
group of Brahms preceded four very 
clever recitations by Mrs. Rogers. 

A more charming and variegated pro- 
gram of its kind could not be found. De 
Musset’s “Les Prunes,” recited in French, 
and Dobson’s “Good Night, Babette,” a 
character which made a delightful im- 
pression, as did “Birds,” by Moira 
O’Neill; “Angela,” by Daly, and “The 
Old Man and Jim,” by James Whitcomb 
Riley. Later Mrs. Rogers concluded the 
performance with several original mono- 
logues. 

Mr. Rogers’s second group contained 
Mr. Huhn’s “Two Love Lyrics,” splendid, 
musicianly compositions, fittingly inter- 
preted. Brogi’s “Visione Veneziona” and 
“The Hundred Pipers,” by Lady Nairne, 
were well received. A. S. 





Success of Reinald Werrenrath in Deems 
Taylor’s “Highwayman” 


Reinald Werrenrath has just been en- 
gaged for two more performances of 
Deems Taylor’s cantata, “The Highway- 
man”—with the Jersey City Woman’s 
Club April 18, and with the Orange, 
N. J.,. Musical Art Society April 30, 
both organizations being under the direc- 
tion of Arthur D. Woodruff. These en- 
gagements will be Mr. Warrenrath’s 
sixth and seventh appearances in the 


title réle of the Taylor cantata. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more fitting com- 
bination, as singer and composer have 
been friends for many years, being fel- 
low campers in boyhood days, fraternity 
mates at college, and since then asso- 
ciated in numerous musical activities. It 
was at Mr. Werrenrath’s suggestion that 
Mr. Taylor composed “The Highway- 
man” for the MacDowell Festival at 
Peterborough, N. H., last Summer; both 
men live within a short distance of New 
York University, from which they were 
graduated, and they are actively engaged 
in all university matters pertaining to 
music. 





GRACE RENEE CLOSE 
TO MAKE TOURS IN 
OHIO AND THE EAST 














Grace Renée Close, American Mezzo- 
Soprano 


Grace Renée Close, mezzo-soprano, is 
engaged for recital and oratorio appear- 
ances until late in the Spring. She will 
spend the latter part of March in the 
East, filling several engagements in New 
York and Brooklyn. On April 2 she will 
sing the part of the Narrator in “The 
Darkest Hour,” to be given by the Choral 
Society of Bowling Green, O., and on 
April 5 will appear in joint recital with 
David Bispham at the Auditorium The- 
ater, in Toledo. These two engagements 
mark the beginning of her Ohio tour, 
which covers all of the month of April. 

This singer’s interpretative standard 
makes her especially careful in the selec- 
tion of numbers for her programs. “I 
never consider a song that is set to words 
which are not appealing. A song may 
be likened to a beautiful flower whose 
color and contour are the tones, and 
whose perfume is the poem.” 





LONG ISLAND CONCERT 





Lucy Gates, Miss Eldredge and David 
Hochstein the Soloists 


Lucy Gates, Constance Beardsley 
Eldredge and David Hochstein were the 
attractions in the second concert of the 
Musical Art Society of Long Island on 
February 11. Miss Gates gave a group 
of songs, including the “Echo Song,” by 
Eckert, which was most enthusiastically 
greeted, and the “Boat Song,” by Harriet 
Ware, the latter pleasing the audience 
so much that they demanded its repeti- 
tion. Constance Beardsley Eldredge, 
who has studied under Josef Hofmann 
for many years, gave a brilliant perform- 
ance of her numbers, displaying splendid 
technique. Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat 
Major was played with dazzling execu- 
tion. Mr. Hochstein carried the audience 
by storm. A number from the “Tales of 
Hoffmann” was sung by a quartet com- 
prising Mrs. George E. Leonard, Mrs. 
S. V. Bogert, Rayman Earle and Warren 
K. Rishel. Mrs. H. Hall Marshall and 
Walter H. Golde officiated at the piano. 
Harriet Ware is the musical director of 
the society. 





“Samson and Delilah” Sung by Univer- 
sity Chorus in Tiffn, O. 


The University Oratorio Society, Tif- 
fin, O., under the direction of Prof. 
Frank W. Gillis, had its greatest triumph 
in the concert of “Samson and Delilah” 
in Rickly Chapel, February 3. The solo- 
ists were Esther Plumb, David Dunbar 
and Edward Clarke, all of Chicago. A 


‘small orchestra supplemented the very 


efficient work of Helen M. Tarr at the 
organ and Helen Weber at the piano. 
The violin players were all students of 
Prof. Steurmer of the Heidelberg Con- 
servatory of Music. 


TOLEDO HAS OPERA 
AFTER MANY YEARS 


Brief San Carlo Season—Large 
Overflow for ‘‘ Messiah’? by 
Sprague Choir 


ToLepo, O., Feb. 12.—For the first 
time in several years Toledo this week 
had a short but attractive season of 
grand opera. The San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, under the auspices of 
the Shriners of Zenobia Temple, was at 
the Auditorium Theater on Tuesday and 
Wednesday and gave us “Rigoletto” on 
Tuesday evening, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “I Pagliacci” on Wednesday 
afternoon and “Aida” on Wednesday 
evening. If this splendid company had 
stayed a week it would have been play- 
ing to capacity houses. The Tuesday 
night performance was only fairly well 
patronized, but as the miniature season 
progressed larger audiences and grow- 
ing enthusiasm attended each _per- 
formance. 

In the company are singers who give a 


delightful performance. The cast for 
“Rigoletto” here was Angelo Autola, 
Mme. Vaccari, Messrs. Agostini, Cervio 
and Sesona and Mme. Zowner. In the 
matinée cast on Wednesday were Messrs. 
Graziani and Sciaretti, Mme. Kaestner 
and Mme. Sedelmayer. The “Aida” cast 





comprised Mme. Adaberto, Mr. Modesto, | 


Mme. Zowner, Messrs. Agostini, Sesona, 
Cervio and Rossini. The small orchestra 
of the San Carlo Company was surpris- 
ingly effective under the baton of Giu- 
seppe Angelini. 

That the musical masterpieces have 
many devotees in Toledo was demon- 
strated at Trinity Church last evening. 
No less than 500 were unable to gain 
admission to the church to hear the per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah” by the 
Toledo Oratorio Society, Herbert Foster 
Sprague, conductor. Scores of people 
stood throughout the presentation of the 
work. The great audience overflowed 
into the chapel and hallways at the rear 
of the chancel and sacristy. 

The Toledo Oratorio Society numbers 
100 voices, and is composed of men and 
boys of Trinity Church choir, men and 
women from other church choirs and 
several members of the Eurydice Club. 
The soloists last evening were Toledo 
artists, Mrs. Albro Blodgett, soprano, 
Mrs. Randolph P. Hall, contralto, Thomas 
Davies, tenor, and William A. Zapfe, 
bass. Mrs. Mary Willing Meagley was 
at the organ. 7. a es 





ALTSCHULER OFFERS NOVELTIES 





Miss Volavy Well Received in Concerto 
by Serge-Bortkiewicz 


Opening its regular season of concerts 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mod- 
est Altschuler, conductor, offered a pro- 
gram of Slavic music containing two 
novelties, at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
February 13. More important of the 
two works was the piano concerto of 
Serge-Bortkiewicz, in which the solo 
performer was Margaret Volavy, the Bo- 
hemian pianist. 

The concerto proved to be a melodious 
composition, and while the thematic ma- 
terial was not of a particularly distin- 
guished quality, it was handled with in- 
gratiating effect. The Russian theme of 
the final Molto vivace was especially at- 
tractive. Miss Volavy gave an entirely 
satisfying performances of the grateful 
piano part, drawing forth a lovely tone 
and balancing the instrument against 
the orchestra with nice adjustment of 
dynamics. She was _ recalled several 
times at the close and finally added an 
extra. 

A less appealing novelty was the “Fin- 
nish Fantasie” of Dargomijsky, which 
embodied some characteristic rhythms, 
but showed no marked inventiveness in 
the treatment of these. Other offerings 
were the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony, of which Conductor Altschuler’s 
reading had its familiar merits; two 
Caucasian Sketches of Ippolitow-Ivanow, 
with the viola solo of “In the Aul” 
played by Jacob Altschuler, and Liadow’s 
“Apocalypse” and “Enchanted Lake,” 
played in memory of the composer’s re- 
cent death. Bm &. C. 





William Simmons in Hotel Concert 


The concert at the Great Northern 
Hotel, New York, on Sunday evening, 
February 14, was enjoyed by a large 
audience which applauded the work of 


Messrs. Barr, Lifschey and Kelley, who 
comprise the Barr Trio, and William 
Simmons, the young baritone, who was 
the soloist. 

Mr. Simmons sang the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci” with fervor and two groups 
of songs, Black’s “Cynthia,” Quilter’s 
“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” Huhn’s 
“A Secret from Bacchus,” Clark’s 
“Heaps o’ Lickins,”’ Secchi’s “Love Me 
or Not” and Kramer’s “A Lover’s Lit- 
any.” He was received with much favor. 
The trio’s offerings were the first move- 
ment of Mendelssohn’s Trio in D Minor, 
op. 49, a Romance by Marschner; a “Bo- 
heme” Fantasy and short pieces by Gil- 
let and Tschakoff. Mr. Kelley also 
played a Romance by Mattys creditably, 
displaying a full, round tone. 





DAMROSCH DANCE CONCERT 


Half Dozen Recalls for Miss Leginska 
—Grainger in “Shepherd’s Hey” 


Dance music reigned at the concert 
given by the New York Symphony, on 
February 14, in Aolian Hall. The solo- 
ist was Ethel Leginska, the pianist. 
Conductor Damrosch’s program ranged 
from a Beethoven Polonaise (an _ un- 
characteristic example of this peculiarly 
Polish form), through Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana” Rhapsody, to dances from “Car- 
men”; Slavonic dances by Dvorak; Nor- 
wegian dances by Grieg, and a Strauss 
waltz. Two of Percy Grainger’s Folk 
Tunes were also included. 

Miss Leginska contributed the Liszt 
Hungarian Fantasy, No. 14, for piano 
and orchestra. Her individuality and 
wholehearted treatment of this capri- 
ciously taxing work earned a storm of 
applause and half a dozen recalls for the 
petite English pianist. Percy Grainger 
appeared at the piano during the play- 
ing of his “Shepherd’s Hey.” This and 
other of his adaptations have been heard 
in New York a number of times this 
season, yet they apparently retain their 
power to captivate audiences. 

The Grieg dances are charming and 
lost nothing in quality beneath Mr. 
Damrosch’s baton, nor did Dvorak’s 
works. The work of the orchestra, on 
the whole, was exceedingly brilliant and 
merited the prolonged applause noted 
at this concert. Berlioz’s bustling 
“Roman Carnival” Overture served to 
open the program; the closing number, 
Strauss’s languidly beautiful “Roses of 
the South” waltz, was finely ——.. 








KREISLER AS KUNWALD SOLOIST 


Noted Violinist Demonstrates His Art 
in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 14.—The visit of 
Fritz Kreisler as the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony soloist demonstrated not only his 
remarkable musical gifts but his power 
over his audiences. The Brahms con- 
certo was read with the same luscious 
beauty of tone and the same nobility 
and breadth of interpretation which 
have always characterized him. The 
Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns was 
played with infinite charm. As an en- 
core he played a Prelude and Scherzo 
of his own. 

The novelty of the program was the 
Overture to “Prometheus Bound” of 
Goldmark, which received a hearty wel- 
come. “Les Préludes” of Liszt was given 
a truly magnificent reading by Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald. a &. BB. 








4,000 Hear McCormack in Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 15.—More 
than 4,000 persons heard John McCor 
mack sing in the Auditorium Frida) 
evening and paid tribute to his wonder- 
ful voice in a manner that left no doubt 
about his popularity in this city. H« 
was in excellent voice and never failed 
to respond to the encore that followed 
every song. Edwin Schneider was accom 
panist and Donald McBeath won new 
friends in this city by his delightful play 
ing of the violin. ee 





Albert Spalding in Musicale for Salt 
Lake Art Society 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Feb. 8.—On: 
of the most important musical event 
of the past week was the private recita 
given by Albert Spalding for the Musica 
Art Society, which proved a marked artis 
tic success. Mr. Spalding, accompanied b; 
André Benoist, was heard in the follow 
ing program, which included two of hi 
own compositions: Sonata in D b; 
Corelli, Adagio and Fugue in G Mino 
by Bach, the first movement of Tschai 
kowsky’s Concerto in D, “Prelude” an: 
“Scherzo Giocoso” by Mr. Spalding 
Adagietto by Bizet, Hungarian Danc« 
No. 7, by Brahms-Joachim and Mr: 
Spalding’s own version of Paganini 
“La Campanella.” Z. A. S. 
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UNIQUE TRIBUTE TO. 
DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Pupil of Noted Organist Gives Testi- 
monial Dinner to Him—Novel 
Table Decorations 


Dr. William C. Carl, the eminent or- 
ganist and director of the Guilmant 
Organ School of New York was tendered 


a dinner on Monday night at the Knick- 
erbocker Hotel by Philip Berolzheimer, 
a prominent manufacturer of New York. 
Mr. Berolzheimer has been studying the 
organ with Dr. Carl and arranged the 
dinner as an expression of his regard for 
his teacher. 

There were forty-one guests and 
among the novel and handsome decora- 
tions was a reproduction of the Old First 
Church, of which Dr. Carl has been or- 
ganist for many years. The replica, 
about five feet in height, was illumin- 
ated. On the banquet table were Japa- 
nese fruit trees in full bloom and before 
each guest stood a miniature pipe organ 
filled with bonbons. 

Mr. Berolzheimer made an address in 
which he paid high tribute to Dr. Carl 
as an educator and as a concert organ- 
ist. Dr. Carl responded in a felicitous 
speech and there were short talks by 
several other guests. e 

A number of prominent musicians 
were among the guests, who included: 

Dr. Victor Baier, A. Newburger, Hon. D. J. 
Riordan, Dr. Sternberger, Edmund Jaques, 
Frank Wolf, William M. Crane, E. S. 
Steinam, Oscar Saenger, Louis J. Recken- 
dorfer, Hon. W. W. Foster, Dr. Seeligmann, 
k. N. Williamson, Frederick H. Carl, Dr. 
Frank G. Dossert, S. Kraus, S. L. Norton, H. 
Ollesheimer, E. Joseph, Dr. A. A. Berg, Louis 
Biel, Dr. Henry Rau, L. A. Cohn, A. A. Cook, 
Emil Berolzheimer, S. A. Trench, E. S. Roth- 
child, Leo Levy, Warren R. Hedden, Dr. Brill, 
A. J. Seasongood, Dr. William C. Carl, Philip 
Berolzheimer, Clement R. Gale, Wm. E. 
Lauer, Prof. William R. Shepherd, Hon. I. F. 
Fisher, Albert Stern, Paul M. Kempf, Samuel 
J. Reckendorfer, and Joseph Baernstein-Reg- 
neas. 


Lucy Marsh’s Tour in Middle West 


Among the many engagements which 
have been booked for Lucy Marsh by 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson is one 
with the Women’s Musical Club, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., on March 18. Following 
Harrisburg Miss Marsh will tour west- 
ward as far as Wichita, where she ap- 
pears under the management of Lucius 
Ades, who has booked a number of con- 
certs for her. 








COMPOSERS JOIN IN 
EXPOSITION OF OPERA 


Herbert and Nevin in Program 
with Bispham, Hinshaw and 
Harris 





Prominent artists and composers par- 
ticipated in an exposition of American 
opera before the National Opera Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 11. Mme. von Klenner briefly 
stated the scope and aims of this society 
for the furtherance of American opera. 

David Bispham gave a most interest- 
ing talk, in the course of which he men- 
tioned the fact that many Americans 
have equipped themselves for the oper- 
atic stage abroad, only to find that there 
is no field for them here upon their re- 
turn. Many of our composers who have 
written worthy operas have so far not 
been able to interest our operatic man- 
agers to the extent of guaranteeing their 


production. Mr. Bispham exhorted the 
members to continue their endeavors, 
but, above all, to interest people of 
wealth in the undertaking. 

George Harris, Jr., sang arias from 
“Fairyland,” Horatio Parker’s new prize 
opera; “Cyrano,” and “Natoma” in a 
very artistic manner. 

William Hinshaw explained a part of 
the plot of “Fairyland” and sang a num- 
ber of the bass arias from this opera, 
and also from “Cyrano” and “Natoma.” 
In an aria from the latter work the 
basso was accompanied by Victor Her- 
bert. 

Mr. Herbert provoked his audience to 
merriment by his vivid characterization 
of the American composer’s hardships— 
with especial reference to the music 
critics. The popular composer’s talk 
was often interrupted by laughter and 
applause. 

Louis Wisman, the able young Ameri- 
can flautist, played Carl Reinecke’s 
sonata for flute and piano. Mr. Wisman 
proved to be an artistic performer, pro- 
duces a big, warm tone, and is the pos- 
sessor of a reliable technique. He was 
warmly applauded. His collaborator at 
the piano was Herbert Eikenberry. 
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Florence Hinkle 
Soprano 





Anna Case 
Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


_| Some well known artists 
: using Mr. Russell’s 
— songs — 








Margaret Keyes 
Contralto 
Chicago Opera Co. 


ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


announces the publication of two new concert songs 


THE PATIENT LOVER 
THE BLUE BONNET 


(High and Low Voice] 














In preparation: 
IN FOUNTAIN COURT 
THE MERRY MERMAID 











Expectation 





Gypsy Song 


John Barnes Wells 
Tenor 


Successful songs already published 
The Sacred Fire 


My True Love Lies Asleep 


AT ALL MUSIC SHOPS 





Reinald Werrenrath 
Baritone 
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Arthur Nevin explained briefly the 
plot of his opera, “Poia,” which aroused 
much interest at its premiére at the Ber- 
lin Royal opera some years ago and 
regaled his hearers with several of the 
Indian chants. The composer accom- 
panied himself effectively. 

Harry Gilbert accompanied Messrs. 
Hinshaw and Harris in an admirable 
manner. 


CLARENCE EDDY WINS 
NEW FAVOR IN SOUTH 


Eminent Organist Gives Recital in 
Gainesville, Fla., and Earns 
a Re-engagement 











Clarence 


Eddy in 
Where He Played Recently 


Gainesville, Fla., 


GAINESVILLE, FLA., Feb. 12.—Clar- 
ence Eddy, the celebrated concert organ- 
ist, gave a recital at the First Baptist 
Church on February 5, under auspices 
of the Gainesville Philharmonic Society. 
Mr. Eddy surprised even his most ar- 
dent admirers in this city by the com- 
pleteness of his command of the organ’s 
resources. He was immediately engaged 
for a return recital next Winter. 

J. O. M. 


MME. KUTSCHERRA SANG 
“FIDELIO” IN PARIS 


Noted Parisian Soprano, Now in New 
York, May Be Heard in a 
Concert Here 


Mme. Elise Kutscherra, the distin- 
guished Parisian dramatic soprano and 
vocal teacher, who is now located in 
New York, has asked MusicAL AMERICA 
to correct an erroneous statement pub- 


lished in this journal last week to the 
effect that she had been a pupil of Mme. 
Lilli Lehmann. 

“Although I have always been a 
staunch admirer of Mme. Lehmann and 
one who has had implicit faith in her 
as a teacher, I have at no time studied 
with her,” explained Mme. Kutscherra 
in her apartments at the Hotel Claridge. 

Mme. Kutscherra has been renewing 
old acquaintances in New York, among 
them Mme. Sembrich, who frequently 
attended the notable gatherings in the 
former’s Paris studios. Monday night’s 
performance of “Fidelio” at the Met- 
ropolitan brought back to Mme. Kut- 
scherra the memory of her experience in 
Paris when she sang the role of 
Leonore at the Opéra Comique. She 
also sang in Wagnerian roles in the 
grand opera in Paris. Among the many 
distinguished persons who admired her 
school in Paris was Jean de Reszke. 

Mme. Kutscherra will undoubtedly be 
heard in a New York concert before 
long as a number of prominent New 
Yorkers who are well acquainted with 
the artistic work she has accomplished 
abroad are interestng themselves in her 
career here. 











Flonzaleys Delight Wednesday Club of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 14.—Many 
music lovers of this city heard a mem- 
orable concert on February 10, when the 
Flonzaley Quartet appeared before the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club. The 
four artists played superbly a program 
made up of works by Haydn, Leclair, 
Beethoven, Glazounow, Tschaikowsky and 
Borodine. After the Tschaikowsky An- 





dante Cantabile the applause was tumult- 
uous. 


BUFFALO COMPOSERS 
IN CLUB HEARING 


Program of Musicians’ Society— 
Two Recitals and Choral 
Concert 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 12.—At the last 
meeting of the Buffalo Society of Mu- 
sicians, some interesting compositions by 
Buffalo composers comprised the even- 
ing’s program. The composers repre- 
sented were: Mary M. Howard, by a 
mixed quartet entitled “Beyond the 
Smiling and the Weeping,” and a song 
entitled, “What is Love’; Mme. Blaauw 
by two piano pieces, three waltzes for 
four hands and a Prelude for two 
hands; Clara M. Diehl by a Christmas 
Carol; Mrs. Angelo M. Read by two 
songs, “Enchantment” and “Across the 
Border”; Angelo Read by three songs, 
“Requiem,” “My Chaplet” and “Nearer 
My God to Thee,” and two piano pieces, 
“By Peaceful Ways” and the “The Red- 
man Calls”; two quartets by Wilhelm 


Kaffenberger, “Far from My Thought” 
and “O God Have Mercy.” These vari- 
ous compositions were interpreted by 
the club members and revealed creative 
talent of no small order. 

Mme. Clara Gabrilowitsch, contralto, 
and Ethel Newcombe, pianist, gave a 
joint recital at the Twentieth Century 
Club, February 2, before an interested 
and musical audience. It was the first 
appearance here of Mme. Gabrilowitsch 
and she made an excellent impression 
with her commendable musical insight 
and fine mental poise in her varied offer- 
ings. She was recalled several times 
after each group and sang three en- 
cores. William J. Gomph accompanied 
the singer sympathetically. Miss New- 
combe obtained her greatest success in 
a Chopin group. She also was recalled 
many times and played extras. 

Alfred Jury, the talented Clef Club 
conductor, presented a program of fine 
choral numbers on February 4. The 
women’s choir of the club disclosed lovely 
voices in two unaccompanied numbers, 
“Rockin’ in the Win’,” Neidlinger, and 
“Serenade to Juanita,” Jouberti. These 
choruses were repeated. The _ soloist 
was Andrea Sarto, the baritone. Mr. 
Sarto sang an Italian aria and songs in 
German and English, revealing a voice 
of sympathetic character and much au- 
thority in the delivery of his various 
program numbers. He was obliged to 
add several encores. Mme. Blaauw 
played the singer’s accompaniments most 
artistically. Mrs. Julia Bagnall offici- 
ated in like capacity for the club. 

Under the joint auspices of the 
Twentieth Century and Chromatic Club 
Elena Gerhardt gave a song recital on 
February 9, before an overflow audience. 
Her program comprised five songs by 
Beethoven, rarely heard; four songs by 
Schubert; five songs by Hugo Wolf, all 
sung in German and a Handel aria, a 
song by Carey and two songs by Rum- 
mel, sung in very beautiful English. 
Mme. Gerhardt was in exceptionally good 
voice and this, coupled with her marvel- 
ous powers of interpretation and her 
exquisite use of the mezzo voce, made 
the evening one of rare delight. She 
was applauded to the echo, and sang 
additional numbers. Richard Epstein 
played admirable accompaniments. 

The Women’s Musical Club of Toronto 
provided the music at the opening meet- 
ing of the Chromatic Club on February 
6. A Rubinstein Trio was given with 
excellent effect by Constance Martin, 
Eleanor Rains and Lois Winlow. Ex- 
cellent groups of songs were provided by 
Madeleine Carter, soprano, and Winifred 
Hicks-Lyne, contralto. Grace Smith 
played a Chopin group most effectively. 
The accompaniments were admirably 
played by Mary Gunter and Mrs. Healey- 
Willan. F. H. H. 





Clarence Eddy’s Artistry Revealed in 
Jacksonville Recital 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 14.—Clar- 
ence Eddy, the noted organist, paid this 
city his second annual visit recently and 
gave an artistic recital on February 7 
in the Church of the Immaculate Gon- 
ception. His diversified program was 
thoroughly enjoyed by an audience of 
ample proportions. 


Elliott Schenck, musical director at 
the Little Theater, New York, gave a re- 
cital at that house last Tuesday after- 
noon, a feature of which was the pres- 
entation of Mozart’s “Bastien et Bas- 
tienne.” 
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Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, professor of 
music at Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa., gave his tenth organ recital there 
on February 15. 

* * + 

Those furnishing a recent program at 
the Library of Congress were Ear] Car- 
baugh, baritone; Donald Freeze, pianist, 
and Edwin Callow, reader. 

* * x 

Enrico Barraja, the composer and 
teacher, recently returned from Italy, 
has reopened his Boston studio at No. 
608 Huntington Chambers. 

>K * K 

Jeanne Maubourg, contralto, and Sil- 
vio Beldi, tenor, appeared in a “Carmen” 
excerpt in the concert at ‘the Hotel Van- 
derbilt, New York, on February 14. 

* ok * 

Helen E. Vickery, an advanced student 
in the Fox-Buonamici School of Piano- 
forte Playing, Boston, has recently be- 
come a member of the Fitchburg ( Mass.) 
Choral Society. 


* * * 


The second American concert of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn conducting, will be given 
Thursday evening, March 11, at Orches- 
tra Hall, Chicago. 

* * * 

J. Frank Frysinger, dean of the organ 
department of the University of Ne- 
braska, is reported to be out of danger 
following an operation performed upon 
him at the Lincoln (Neb.) General Hos- 
pital. 

* ok * 

Anna Pavlowa, the Russian dancer, 
was the guest of honor at the fifth of the 
Lafayette Fund dances under the aus- 
pices of the Paul Jones Club at the Van- 
derbilt Hotel, New York, on Wednesday 
evening last. 

* ok x 

Mrs. Mignon Ulke Lamasure is adding 
a unique and interesting feature to the 
musical life of Washington in her lec- 
ture recitals of various operas. The 
opera analyzed last week was “Eugen 
Onegin” by Tschaikowsky. 

x * x 

Dorothy Johnstone-Baseler, the Phila- 
delphia harpist, has just completed a 
number of engagements with choral so- 
cieties in Bethlehem, Easton, Brooklyn, 
and Philadelphix. She has also been en- 
gaged to give a series of drawing-room 
recitals in Washington, D. C. 

“ * * 

Prominent Scranton soloists  con- 
tributed to a finely arranged concert at 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, that 
city, recently. Among them were Fred- 
erick Walback, organist; Emily Hackett, 


violinist; Elizabeth Dickson, soprano, 
and John Burnet, baritone. 
x * x 


Irma Seydel, the young Boston violin- 
ist, has the distinction of being the first 
soloist to be re-engaged by the Hartford 
Philharmonic Orchestra since the or- 
chestra’s organization sixteen years ago. 
Miss Seydel played this second engage- 
— with much success on January 14 
ast. 


* * x 
The Choral and Dramatic Club of 
Chestertown, Md., presented the can- 


tata, “Queen Esther,” to capacity houses’ 
on February 9 and 10. William Walter 
Chapman directed the chorus, the or- 
chestral conductor being T. Kemp Bord- 
ley. The soloists were all local and sang 
finely. 

* * * 

More than 1,000 persons listened to 
Gaul’s “The Holy City” as given in St. 
John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Lin- 
coln, Neb., recently by the vested choir 
of the church. The soloists were: Master 
Adam Hamme, soprano; Mae F. Fickes, 
soprano; George T. Hanning, tenor; W. 
J. F. Mann, bass. 

* * * 

The European Conservatory of Music, 
Henri Weinreich, director, gave the third 
students’ recital on February 10 in the 
Conservatory building in Baltimore. 
Seventeen students took part. They had 
been well prepared for public perform- 
ance by Director Weinreich, Professor 
Zech and Clifton Davis. 

* * * 

Anne Hathaway Gulick, an advanced 

student of the Faelten Pianoforte School 
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in Boston, with Carl Faelten, director 
of the school, at the second piano, played 
Saint-Saéns’s C Minor Concerto, for the 
opening number of the Chromatic Club 
concert in Hotel Tuileries, Boston, Feb- 
ruary 9. 

xk * x 

The musical faculty of Marshall Col- 

lege, Huntington, W. Va., gave a recital 
on February 10 in the recently reno- 
vated auditorium. The acoustical prop- 
erties of the college hall are improved 
since the alterations. The soloists were 
Effie Wilson, Mrs. C. E. Haworth, Mil- 
dred MacGeorge and Swannie Taylor. 

x * 


Jackson C. Kinsey, basso, now of the 
St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Jersey City, of which Philip James is 
organist, has been engaged as_ bass 
soloist for the coming year for the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
of Brooklyn, of which John Hyatt 
Brewer is organist and choir director. 


x ok Ox 


Piano recitals by the pupils of Mme. 
Emma Richardson-Kiister, were given 
on the afternoon and evening of Febru- 
ary 2 at her studio, No. 144 Argyle road, 
Brooklyn. Assisting were two singers, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Price Teats and Mrs. 
Felix Wilckes, and at the close of each 
program Mme. Kiister played: solos. 


* * * 


Under the auspices of the Missouri 
Chapter, A. G. O., William M. Jenkins 
gave an organ recital on February 14, 
at the Second Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis. The assisting artists were Mrs. 
Virginia P. Rizer, soprano; Alma 
Schulze, contralto; Harvey W. Ramsey, 
tenor, and Edward A. Holscher, bari- 
tone. 

x * x 

Pupils of Eleanor Shults were heard 
in recital on January 29, in the studio 
of their teacher, Johnstown, N. Y. The 
following soloists were heard: Maude 
Moshen, Lillian Starkweather and Ever- 
ett A. Tutchings, all of whom are pian- 
ists, and Mildred Lee Anibal, violinist. 
They were assisted by Margaret Boyd 
Young, soprano. 

* * * 


The Scranton United Choral Society, 
winner of the first prize at the St. Louis 
Exposition, has been invited by the 
directors of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion to sing at the International Music 
Festival at the Exposition. The society 
will send one hundred singers in response 
to the invitation, under the direction of 
Prof. John T. Watkins. 

ok * * 

Members of the Philadelphia Music 
Club and a number of guests were of- 
fered a novelty at the last meeting of 
that organization when the program in- 
cluded several dances, gracefully per- 
formed by Esther McConkey and Fred- 
erick B. M. Cardeza. The musical num- 
bers included solos by Alma Bains, so- 
prano, and Carol Becker, pianist. 

x * * 

The piano pupils of Louis A. Potter, 
Jr., Washington, D. C., were heard re- 
cently in recital, assisted by Mrs. Louis 
Potter, Jr. Those taking part were 
Elizabeth Kendrick, Vernon Whitman, 
Elizabeth Mattern, Marie Shaw, Hester 
Munger, Elizabeth Fultz, Lucille Pear- 
son, Ralph Barrow, Edna _ Schwartz, 
Gladys Barrow and Macon Rice. 

* * * 

Mrs. I. F. Meyer, president of the 
Scranton Ladies’ Musical Club, who has 
left Scranton to take up her residence 
in Baltimore, was given a complimen- 
tary musicale at the home of Prof. John 
T. Watkins, Scranton, recently. Those 
contributing to the program included the 


Schubert Quartet, William Watkins, 
Mollie Wheeler Olyphant and Helen 
Bray. 

x * * 


Members of the Men’s Bible Class of 
Elm Park Church, Scranton, Pa., gave 
their fourth annual concert, February 
9. A quartet including John C. Davis. 
Frank J. Evans, Robert H. Parry and 
William E. Jones contributed, and other 
singers were Saidee E. Kaiser, Orlando 
Morgan, Luther Bassett and Samuel 
Bevan. Two violin solos were played by 
Alfred Lohman. 


Grimm’s fairy tale, “Sleeping Beauty,” 
was presented in opera form, February 
10, as the prelude of the forty-fifth an- 
nual masquerade of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Liederkranz Society. The music was ar- 
ranged by Secretary John Brunner and 
was splendidly sung. In the cast were 
George Schweizer, Magdelena Robinson, 
Louis Falk, Ernest Gloor and Mar- 
guerite Odendahl. 


* * * 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, assisted by 
Kirksmith, ’cellist, gave a recital, Feb- 
ruary 13, in Scranton, Pa. Mrs. Shep- 
herd was in good voice. She sang 
Bruch’s “Ave Maria” from the “Cross 
of Fire,” “Mondlicht,” by Hall; “The 
Fairy Pipers,” by Brewer, and a group 
of Brahms’ songs. Kirksmith’s contri- 
bution to the program included Boell- 
mann’s “Variations.” 

* * * 

An organ recital was given at the 
University of Virgina, Charlottesville, 
Va., by J. Norris Hering, organist and 
choirmaster of Christ P. E. Church, Bal- 
timore, on February 7. There was a 
large attendance, and Mr. Hering’s play- 
ing was much admired. On February 11 
Mr. Hering played the inauguration re- 
cital upon the new organ in St. John’s 
P. E. Church, Mt. Washington, Balti- 
more. 

x * x 

Students of the Maryland College for 
Women, Howard R. Thatcher, director 
of music, Lutherville, Md., gave an in- 
teresting concert on February 6. The 
following students took part: Gertrude 
Thompson, Florence Brost, Selma Kahn, 
Elisabeth Gast, Frances Chapman, Helen 
Wright, Mabel Meek, Julia Hirsch, Alva 
Seger, Susan’ Brassington, Miriam 
Krone, Margaret Williams, Elma Cliver 
and Ruth Loeb. 


* * * 


Emma Thursby gave the seventh 
of a series of musicales on February 12, 
at her home in Gramercy Park, New 
York. The guest of honor was Lucy 
Gates, the soprano, who gave captivat- 
ing interpretations of songs by Mozart 
and Thayer. Other pleasing artists 
were Ann Ivins, soprano, and Messrs. 
Schofield and Schkolnik. Ellmer Zoeler 
was the accompanist. A large audience 
was present. 

* OK Ok 

A chamber concert for the members 
of the Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Sciences was given in High School Hall, 
Manchester, N. H., on February 3. The 
program comprised music of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies played by the following quartet 
of Ancient instruments: Viola d’amour, 
Alfred Gritzen; viola da gamba, Bruno 
Steinke; hautbois d’amour, F. Mueller, 
and harpsichord, Henry Gideon, all of 
Boston. 

x OK Ok 

Teodoro Kittay, the tenor, who has 
been under the tutelage of Messrs. 
Amato and Campanari, made a recital 
appearance at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York, February 7, singing 
numbers by Verdi, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, 
Cooperstein, Gounod and Bizet and two 
Russian songs. Mr. Kittay is the tenor 
who was “discovered” singing in front 
of a hotel two years ago and whom Mrs. 
E. N. Breitung helped to obtain vocal 
training. 

* * * 

In the recent meeting of the active 
section of the Schubert Club, St. Paul, 
the special topic, “Opera in America,” 
was in the hands of Emily Grace Kay. 
Others participating in the program 
were Mrs. Esther Jones-Guyer, Sigma 
Johansen, Marie MeCormick, Irene 
Gault, Casper Christiansen, Mary Kee- 
gan and Myrtle Weed. Adelaide Car- 
man, special representative ‘of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, was 
present. 

* * * 

A musicale of unusual interest was 
given at Mrs. George Frederick Bos- 
worth’s home in Bay State Road, Boston, 
on February 7. The program consisted 
of songs by Hazel Henry, and Carl 
Orth, son of John Orth. Young Mr. 
Orth also played a group of his own 
compositions, which revealed original- 
ity. Mrs. Nina Peck contributed oper- 
atic caricatures in an inimitable man- 
ner and John Orth played compositions 
by Liszt in his usual artistic vein. 

* * x 

Glenn Dillard Gunn will present two 
interesting children in recital in Chicago 
this season, Joseph Corre, twelve years 
old, who will give a concert in the Con- 
gress Hotel on March 14, and Corinne 
Frada, fourteen years old, who will make 
her début before the Chicago public on 
March 28 at the Fine Arts Theater. 
Miss Frada has already an established 
reputation on the Pacific Coast, where 
she appeared last year as soloist with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 


Governor Whitman of New York has 
written a letter to J. Austin Springer, 
author of the patriotic peace song, “Lib- 
erty, America Forever,” saying, ‘I ap- 
preciate the patriotic spirit which in- 
spired the song and congratulate you on 
your work.” Dr. Springer has also re- 
ceived letters of commendation from 
President Wilson, William H. Taft, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Martin H. Glynn, for- 
mer governor. The song is being sung 
on all patriotic occasions in Albany and 
in the public schools. 


* * * 


__The Baltimore Choir Bureau, Freder- 
ick R. Huber, manager, has announced 
the following appointments: Charles T. 
Stackhouse, baritone, soloist at Grace 
Episcopal Church; Lillian Bond, alto, 
and William Hoffacker, baritone, solo- 
ists at St. Paul’s Methodist Church, Bal- 
timore. Mr. Stackhouse is a member of 
the Orpheus Club and was formerly a 
soloist at St. David’s Episcopal Church, 
Roland Park. Miss Bond is a pupil of 
Lucien Odendhal, and has been soloist at 
the Prince of Peace Church. Mr. Hoff- 
acker is a pupil of A. L. Judefind. 


a 


The Board of Education has arranged 
a series of organ recitals for the rest of 
the Winter and the early Spring in the 
high schools of the city. The concerts 
will be given at Washington Irving, 
Morris, Eastern District and Erasmus 
Hall high schools. <A _ special program 
was given last Sunday at Washington 
Irving High School by the Russian trio— 
Eugene Bernstein, pianist; Michael Bern- 
stein, violinist, and Arthur Bernstein, 
cellist. Alice M. Flagler, soprano; W. A. 


Goldsworthy, organist, and Eleanor 
Shaw, accompanist, also took part. 
* * ok 


A delightful madrigal concert was 
given in Baltimore on February 9 at 
Lehmann Hall by the Saint Paul’s Choir, 
under the able direction of Alfred R. 
Willard, choirmaster. The choir consists 
of men and boys, numbering twenty- 
eight voices. Mr. Willard has brought 
about a fine adjustment and balance of 
the separate parts and has attained an 
even blending of the voices. Masters 
Gerald Moyer, Thomas Hogben and An- 
thony Hankey did some effective solo 
singing, and James M. Price, tenor, 
gained recognition with a group of 
songs. 

x * x 


Stanley R. Avery gave an organ re- 
cital at St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, 
February 8, under the auspices of the 
Minnesota Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. The program in- 
cluded numbers by Gigout, Franck, Cal- 
laerts, Stanley R. Avery, Handel, Hen- 
riques, Chauvet, Rheinberger, Faulkes, 
The Guild committee on recitals, ccnsist- 
ing of G. A. Thornton, James Lang and 
Stanley R. Avery, announces coming re- 
citals as follows: February 15, G. A. 
Thornton, of St. Clements’ Church, of 
St. Paul, at Holy Trinity Church, Minne- 
apolis; second and fourth Tuesdays of 
every month, Edmund S. Ender at Geth- 
semane Church. 

x * Ox 


“The American Girl,” an operetta by 
Victor and Charles Vincent, was given 
its initial presentation in Scranton, 
Pa., February 11, at the Century Club. 
Dorothy Osborne, late of the Hazel 
Dawn company of New York, appeared 
in the title réle and captivated her audi- 
ence. The music was pleasing, the 
chorus numbers being particularly good. 
Those in the cast included Mrs. James 
Gardner Sanderson, Jr., Mrs. James A. 
Linen, Jr., Mrs. D’Andelot Belin, Ruth 
Wolfe, Mrs. George Morrow, Isabel 
Kays, Mrs. Henry H. Brady, Lucy 
Wolfe, Mrs. T. C. Von Storch, Marion 
Towne, Mrs. Leslie Marsh, Grace Callen- 


der, Corneilia Craner, Jenie Smith, 
Mabel Marvin Barger and Margaret 
Russell. 


* * * 


At the last meeting of the Matinee 
Club of Philadelphia, a feature was the 
appearance of Eleanor Quinn, a fifteen 
year-old pianist, who surprised by her 
skill and understanding in the playing 
of Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagnole,’ 
and Poldini’s “Etude Japonaise.” Louis¢ 
Sterrett sang the Straus waltz song, 
“Voce de Primavera,” and Flora Cannon, 
another soprano, was heard in a Puccin 
aria and the “Will o’ the Wisp.” Othe: 
attractive numbers were furnished b\ 
Mrs. Russell King Miller, contralto; Mrs 
Charles S. Mills and Mrs. Petzelt, so 
pranos; Frederick Hahn and Gladys 
Minton, violinists, and Isabel Ferris, 
pianist, while the first movement of th« 
Grieg A Minor Concerto was played b) 
Emilie Fricke and Henry Lukens, at tw: 
pianos. Mrs. Edward P. Linch and Mrs 
Frank E. Hammell were the accom- 
panists. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Adler, Clarence.—New York (Hotel Mc- 
Alpin), Feb. 27. 

Alda, Mme. Frances.—New York (Bilt- 
more, musicale), Feb. 26. 

Amato, Pasquale.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 25, 26. 

Bauer, Harold.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Mar. 4, 3 

Bauer-Casals.—(Joint recital), Feb. 21. 

Barron, Henri.—Brooklyn, Feb. 28. 

Bauerkeller, Rudolf.—New York, Feb. 28. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—New York, Feb. 20; New 
York, Mar. 1; Newark, Mar. 24; Huntington, 
Mar. 2; Newark, Mar. 24. 

~ a eee Leonard.—Brooklyn (Academy), 
Mar. 8. 

Bryant, Rose.—Brooklyn, Mar. 4, 5; Bay- 
onne, Mar. 7; New Britain, Mar. 9; New York, 
Oratorio Society (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 24. 

Burnham, Thuel.—New York, Mar 2; New 
York, Mar. 23 

Busoni, Ferrucclo.—Boston, Feb. 25. 

Clark, Charles W.—Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, Mar. 12. 

Connell, Horatio.—Syracuse, N. Y., Mar 1; 
New York, Mar. 6 ; 

Copeland, George. — New York (olian 
Hall), Feb. 22. ; 

Craft, Marcella.—Chicago, Mar. 22. 

Crespi, Valentina.—New York, Feb. 20. 

Culp, Julia.—Boston (Jordan Hall), Feb. 27. 
Dadmun, Royal.—New York, Feb. 20; Brook- 
lyn, Feb. 21; Auburn, N. Y., Mar. 3; Hamil- 
ton, N. Y. (Colgate University), Mar. 4; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 28 and Apr. 4; Kingston, N. Y., 
Apr. 6; Brooklyn, Easter Sunday. 

Deyo, Ruth.—Cincinnati, Mar. 12, 13. 

Dilling, Mildred.—Utica, N. Y., Feb. 26. 

Dufault, Paul.—Boston, Feb. 23; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Feb. 25; Bridgeport, Conn., Mar. 
2: Philadelphia, Mar. 4; New York (Waldorf), 
Mar. 7; New Haven, Conn., Mar. 9 


Dunham, Edna. — New York, Mar. 2; 
Providence, R. I., Mar. 9. - " 
Eddy, Clarence. — Panama-Pacific Exposi- 


tion, San Francisco, Feb. 22 to 26. 

Ferrarl-Fontana, Edoardo.—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Mar. 13. 

Flint, Willard.—Quincy, Mass., Mar. 2. 

Foster, Fay.—Mount Holly, N. J., Feb. 26. 

Fulton, Zoe.—Philadelphia, Mar. 16. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—San Francisco, joint re- 
cital with Albert Spalding, Feb. 21; Portland, 
Ore., Mar. 1; Tacoma, Wash., Mar. 3; St. 
Paul, with Minneapolis Orchestra, Mar. 11; 
Chicago, with Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Mar. 12, 18; Troy, N. Y., Mar. 15; Princess 
Theater, New York, Mar. 16; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Mar. 19. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—New York, Carnegie 
Hall, Mar. 7; St. Louis, Mar. 12, 13; Brooklyn 
(Academy), Mar. 15; St. Louis, Mar. 12, 13. 

Gebhard, Heinrich.—Boston, Mar. 8. 

Goodson, Katharine.—St. Paul, Feb. 25; 
Kansas City, Mar. 2; Wichita, Kan., Mar. 7; 
Columbus, O., Mar. 9; Cincinnati, Mar. 11. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn Feb. 22, 
23, 25: Apr. 17, ZS. 

Harrison, Charles. — Westwood, Feb. 26; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 5. 

Hamlin, George.—Omaha, Feb. 21. 


Hemenway, Harriet S. — Quincy, Mass., 
Mar. 2. A ipa Y ag 
Hinkle, Florence.—Cincinnati, Feb. 26, 27. 


Hinshaw, W. W.—New York, Carnegie Hall, 
Mar. 4. 

Hofmann, Josef. — Brooklyn 
Mar. 1. 

Holt, Gertrude.—Boston, Feb. 23; Danvers, 
Mass., Feb. 24; Quincy, Mass., Feb. 26. 

Hutcheson, Ernest. — Acolian Hall, New 
York, Feb. 24. 

ivins, Ann.—Newark, Feb. 23. 

Jacobs, Max.—New York, Feb. 26. 
Janaushek, William.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 27; New York, Mar. 11. 

Knight, Josephine. — Boston, Mar. 31; 
Salem, Mass., Apr. 8. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—New York, Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 21: New York (Biltmore Musicale), Feb. 
26. 

LaRoss, Earle.—Easton. Pa., Feb. 23. 

Leginska, Ethel.—Oberlin, O., Feb. 20. 

Lerner, Tina.—Boston. Mar. 13. 

Lhevinne, Josef.—St. Louis, Mar. 19, 20. 

Lund, Charlotte. — Brooklyn, Feb. 22; 
Bronxville, Feb. 25: Brooklyn, Feb. 2 

Macmillen, Francis.—Cincinnati, Mar. 26, 27 

Mannes, David and Clara.—Fall River, 
Mass.. Feb. 26, 27: Riverdale School, Mar. 4; 
Detroit. Mar. 9; St. Louis, Mar. 11: New 
York, Mar. 14; Columbus, O.. Apr. 16, 17; 
Cleveland, Apr. 20: Sewickley. Pa., Apr. 22. 

Marsh, Lucy.—Chicago, Feb. 20; Winfield, 
Kan., Feb. 23: Hutchinson, Kan., Feb. 24; 
Wichita, Feb. 26: North Adams, Mass., Mar. 
2; Albany, N. Y., Mar. 3; Harrisburg, Pa., 
Mar. 18; Providence, R. I., Mar. 25. 

Martinelli, Giovanni.—New York (Biltmore 
Musicale), Feb. 26. 

McCormack, John. — Boston 
Hall), Feb. 21, 22. 

Mertens, Alice Louise.—New York, Feb. 20. 

Miller, Christine.—Georgetown, Tex., Feb. 

Dallas. Tex.. Feb. 23: Salem, Ala., Feb. 

f: Lynchburg. Va., Mar. 4: Baltimore, Md., 
Mar. 5: New York, Mar. 6: Grand Rapids, 
lich., Mar. 9; Cincinnati, Mar. 11; Bluffton, 
)»., Mar. 12. 

Miller, Reed.—Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 23; 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 25; Minneapolis, Mar. 

1 and Apr. 1: Boston, Apr. 15. 

Ornstein, Leo.—New York, Feb. 28 (Band 
ox Theater). 

Pilzer, Maximilian.—Easton, Pa., Feb. 23. 

Rasely, George.—Salem, Mass., Apr. 8. 

Reardon, George Warren.—New York, Feb 

Oyster Bay, L. I., Feb. 23; Yonkers, 
Mar. 8. 

Rio, Anita.—Palm Beach. Feb. 20: Miami. 
‘eb. 22: Andover, Mass., Feb. 25; Harvard, 
‘eb. 26. 

Sarto, Andrea.—Chicago, Feb. 23; Chicago, 
Mar. 23. 

Samaroff. Olga.—New Orleans, Mar. 1 

Schutz, Christine.—Buffalo (Orpheus Soci- 
tv). Apr. 12. 

Schnitzer, Germaine. — Carnegie Hall, New 
ork, Mar. 6, 20: New York (Biltmore), Apr 
: New York (Haarlem Philharmonic), Apr 


(Academy), 


- 
‘. 


(Symphony 


Seydel, Irma.—Boston. Feb. 22: Cambridge, 
lass.. Feb. 25: Boston. Mar. 1: Auburn, N. Y., 
ar. 3: Hamilton, N. Y., Mar. 4; Troy, N. Y., 
far. 11: Chicago. Mar. 14: Burlington. Ia., 
far. 22: Salina, Kan., Mar. 24; Lincoln, Neb., 
far. 29. 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Boston, Mar. 31 
‘horal Music Society). 


Shattuck, Arthur.—Detroit, Feb. 16; In- 
dianapolis, Mar. 5. 

Simmons, William. — Newark, Feb. 21; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 22; Montclair, Mar. 5; New 
York (Lord & Taylor’s), Mar. 25; New York 
(St. Stephen’s Church), Apr. 2; Goshen, N. Y., 
Apr. 14; New York (People’s Institute Con- 
cert), Apr. 28. 

Sickesz, Jan.—Buffalo, Mar. 6. 

Sinsheimer, Bernard.—New York (Rumford 
Hall), Mar. 3; Mamaroneck, N. Y., Mar. 29. 

Slezak, Leo.—St. Louis, Mar. 5, 6. 

Sorrentino, Umberto. — New York (Hotel 
Astor), Feb. 20; New York, Feb. 23, 27; New 
York (Hotel Plaza), Mar. 17. 

Stefano, Salvatore de.—New York, Feb.19. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Soloist Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mar. 9; Brockton (Mass.) 
Woman’s Club, Mar. 15; Soloist New York 
Oratorio Society, Mar. 24. 

Szumowska, Antoinette.—New York City, 
Feb. 21; Brooklyn (Academy), Feb. 22. 

Teyte, Maggie.—St. Louis, Feb. 10. 

Thompson, Edith.—Augusta, Me., Feb. 24. 

Van Endert, Elizabeth.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 28. 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—Huntington, L. I., 
Feb. 23; Washington, D. C., Feb. 25. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Ridgewood, N. J., Feb. 
21; Ithaca, N. Y., Mar. 5, 6; New York (Mac- 
Dowell Club), Mar. 9; Hamilton, N. Y., Mar. 
18; Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 20. 

Wheeler, Wm.—Syracuse, Mar. 4; Stam- 
ford, Conn., Mar. 9; Cambridge, Mass., Mar. 
11; Williamstown, Mass., Mar. 12; New 
Haven, Conn., Mar. 15. 

Williams, Evan.—New York, A®olian Hall, 
Feb. 21. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Boston, Apr. 4. 

Zimbalist. Efrem.—Brooklyn (Academy), 
Mar. 14. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


ee Quartet.—Boston (Jordan Hall), 
Mar. 8. 

Bostonia Sextette Club.—Rush City, Minn., 
Feb. 22; Mankota, Feb. 23; Glencoe, Feb. 24; 
Ortonville, Minn., Feb. 25; Benson, Feb. 26; 
Morris, Feb. 27; Duluth, Mar. 1; Nashwauk, 
Minn., Mar. 2; Grand Forks, N. D., Mar. 3; 
Mayville, Mar. 4; Northwood, Mar. 5. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 20; Cambridge, Mass., 
Feb. 25. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra. — Chicago, 
Feb. 19, 20, 26, 27. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Cincin- 
nati, Feb. 26, 27; Mar. 12, 13, 26, 27; Apr. 9, 10, 
23, 24, 30; May 1. 

Cosmopolitan Quartet.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 28. 

Flonzaley Quartet.— New York (®olian 
Hall), Mar. 8 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.—Brooklyn, Feb. 20. 

Kneisel Quartet.—Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 
a Kirksville, Mo., Feb. 24; St. Louis, Mo., 
‘eb. 25. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Leonia, N. J., 
Mar. 26. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Mar. 5. 

People’s Symphony Concert.—New York, 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 20. 

Philharmonic Society of New York.—Car- 
negie Hall. New York, Feb. 21, 25, 26, 28; 
Mar. 4, 5, 7: Brooklyn (Academy), Mar. 14. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra. — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Mar. 6, 20. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Mar. 5. 

Schubert Quartet.—Bridgeport, Gonn., Feb. 
19; New York (Biltmore), Feb. 20. 

Sinsheimer Quartet.—New York (Rumford 
Hall), Mar. 3. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
Feb. 20; Mar. 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20. 

Symphony Society of New York.—‘olian 
Hall, New York, Feb. 26, 28. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert.—Curne- 
gie Hall, New York, Feb. 27. 

Zoellner Quartet.—Chickasha, Okla., Feb. 
22; Newton, Kan., Feb. 23; Ottawa, Kan., 
Feb, 24: Emporia, Kan., Feb. 25; Lindsborg, 
Kan., Feb. 26. 


SOLOIST IN BENEFIT CONCERT 


Germaine Schnitzer Makes Fourth New 
York Appearance This Season 


The brilliant young Austrian pianist, 
Germaine Schnitzer, gave her many New 
York admirers another chance to hear 
her when she played at the concert for 
the benefit of the Orphanage of the 
Sisters of Saint Francis at ASolian Hall 
on February 8. Her numbers on this 
occasion were Two Etudes of Chopin, 
Saint-Saéns’s brilliant “Toccata,” a de- 
lightful atmospheric piece, “Sous bois,” 
by Straub, and Liszt’s virtuoso tour de 
force, “Venezia e Napoli.” 

This was Mme. Schnitzer’s fourth ap- 
pearance in New York this season, as 
she has already played twice with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and at the re- 
cent Biltmore musicale when she ap- 
peared on the program with Caruso. In 
March Mme. Schnitzer has been engaged 
for two solo appearances with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra.and in April 
she will play at a concert of the Harlem 
Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 





Sinsheimer Recital in Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


_Bernard Sinsheimer, the New York 
violinist, gave a recital on Sunday 
afternoon, February 7, at the Misses 


Merrill’s School at Oriental Point, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. His program in- 
cluded the Dvorak Sonata, Grieg’s 


Sonata in G Major, and a group of solos, 
among them a charming Berceuse by 
Roger-Ducasse, played for the first time 
in America. For his next concert at 
tumford Hall with his string quartet 
Mr. Sinsheimer will present on the even- 
ing of March 3 a Quartet by Andreoli, 
the Richard Strauss Piano Quartet and 
Dvorak’s Quintet for two violins, two 
violas and violoncello. The second viola 
part will be played by William Eastes, 
solo viola of the orchestra of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York. 


oo 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


20—Boston Symphony Orchestra, after- 
noon, Carnegie Hall. 

20—People’s Symphony Concert, even- 
ing, Carnegie Hall. 

21—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. 

21—Evan Williams, song recital, after- 
noon, Aolian Hall. 

21—May Mukle, ‘cellist, and Herbert 
Fryer, pianist, joint recital, even- 
ing, Band Box Theater. 

22—George Copeland, piano recital, af- 
ternoon, A#olian Hall. 

23—Mme. Marcella Sembrich, song re- 
cital, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

23—Margulies Trio, evening, A®olian 
Hall. 

24—-Oscar Seagle, song recital, after- 
noon, Carnegie Hall. 

24—Ernest Hutcheson and Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch, afternoon, /Molian 
Hall. 

25—Philharmonic 
Carnegie Hall. 

26—Augusta Schacht, song. recital, 
AHolian Hall, afternoon. 

26—New York Symphony Society, af- 
noon, A®olian Hall. 

26—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. 

26—Biltmore Musicale—Soloists, Fran- 
ces Alda, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Fritz Kreisler, morning. 

27—Young People’s Symphony Concert, 
afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

27—Harold Bauer, pianist, and Pablo 
Casals, ‘cellist, joint recital, af- 
ternoon, Afolian Hall. 

28—New York Symphony Society, af- 
ternoon, A®Xolian Hall. 

28—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. 

28—Jacob Medvedieff and Mme. Med- 
vedieff, joint song recital, even- 
ing, AXolian Hall. 

28 Leo Ornstein, piano recital, even- 
ing, Band Box Theater. 


MARCH 
1—Philharmonie Society, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall (Concert of Com- 
positions by Sigismond Sto- 
jowski), assisted by Willem 
Willeke, ’cellist, and Sigismond 
Stojowski, pianist. 
Kneisel Quartet, 
evening. 
2—New York Symphony Society (Mas- 
ter Composer Concert), Carnegie 
Hall, afternoon. 


HERMA MENTH IN 
BRILLIANT RECITAL 


Pianist’s Virile Performances 
Excite Admiration of Her 
Hearers 


Society, evening, 
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/EKolian Hal, 











Though she has been heard in this 
country during the last few years as solo- 
ist with several of our symphony orches- 
tras, Herma Menth, the young Austrian 
pianist, gave her first New York recital 
on Sunday afternoon, February 14, at 
the Little Theater. An audience of com- 





Herma Menth, Gifted Young Austrian 
Pianist 


mendable numbers heard her and showed 
by its applause and its continued enthusi- 
asm that it enjoyed her performances 
keenly. 

Miss Menth is a Busoni disciple. She 
proved that she has learned from this 
master how to build up a_ polyphonic 
structure in Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue 
on the name “Bach,” with which she 
opened her program and which she per- 
formed stirringly. Her other offerings 
in this group were Mozart’s “Pastoral 
Varié,” the Busoni version of Beethoven’s 


“Ecossaises” and a splendid Gavotte by 
the late Giovanni Sgambati. Brahms’s 
G Minor and B Minor Rhapsodies, three 
Chopin études, Moszkowski’s “The 
Waves” and “Spanish Caprice” and a 
Liszt group, the B Minor Ballade, an 
étude and the Eleventh Hungarian 
Rhapsody constituted the remainder of 
the list. 

Inherently musical were all of Miss 
Menth’s performances; she has a good 
technic and she employs it in a happily 
unostentatious manner. If the melodic 
line was slightly blurred in the Brahms 
pieces it was due to her desire to play 
them at an unusually swift pace. Her 
playing of both Moszkowski pieces dis- 
played virtuosity of the kind for which 
the popular Polish composer has won his 
name. Her temperamental qualifications 
are notable and she caught the rhythmic 
snap of the Spanish number and the 
Liszt rhapsody perfectly. After the sec- 
ond group she was given a profusion of 
floral pieces and added as an extra to the 
list Poldini’s “Poupée Valsante,” played 
with rare charm and lightness of touch. 

A. W. K. 





Metropolitan Company’s Atlanta Pro- 
gram 


The Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
program for its week in Atlanta begin- 
ning April 26 has been made public. It 
is said that the subscriptions have 
already passed the guarantee mark. 
There will be “Les Huguenots,” on Mon- 
day; “Tales of Hoffmann,” Tuesday; 
“Carmen,” with Miss Farrar, Wednes- 
day; “Rigoletto,” Thursday; “Amore. dei 
tre Re,” Friday, and “Magic Flute” and 
“Madame Sans-Géne,” Saturday. The 
performances of ‘“Sans-Géne” and 
“L’Amore dei tre Re” will be the first 
given those operas in Atlanta. Besides 
Miss Farrar, the company will include 
Mmes. Kurt, Hempel, Bori, Case, Schu- 
mann, Delaunois and Braslau, and 
Messrs. Martinelli, Botta, Berger, Mar- 
tin, Scotti, Amato, Goritz, Whitehill, 
Didur, Rothier, Segurola and Ruysdael. 


Choral Offerings of Mr. Sprague’s Choir 
in Toledo, O. 


The choir of Trinity Church, Toledo, 
which is composed of fifty male voices, 
and which is under the direction of Her- 
bert Foster Sprague, is giving the follow- 
ing cantatas and oratorios this season: 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer”; “The 
Divine Birth,” of Frank Ward; Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia”; Gaul’s “Passion”; “Last 
Seven Words” of Dubois; “Stabat 
Mater” of Rossini; Stanford’s “Resur- 
rection”; Harry Rowe Shelley’s “Death 
and Life’; “Gloria Domini” of Noble, 
and on February 11, the “Messiah,” with 
the Oratorio Society, also, with the same 
organization in the Spring, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and “Athalie.” 
Furthermore, Mr. Sprague announces 
that these works are to be performed by 
local Toledo soloists only. 


Soprano and Violinist Perform for Bos- 
ton MacDowell Club 


Boston, Jan. 11.—Mrs. Bernice Fisher 
Butler, formerly of the Boston Opera 
House, and Katherine Kemp-Stillings, a 
talented young violinist, shared the pro- 
gram of the MacDowell Club concert, 
given in Copley Hall yesterday after- 
noon. Mrs. Butler delighted the large 
audience in her groups of German, 
French and English songs. Miss Still- 
ings played with youthful vigor and 
sound musicianship. A _ reception fol- 
lowed the concert, the guest of honor 
being Mme. Melville-Lizniewska. 


W. H. L. 


“American History, Musically Pre- 
sented,” in Branford (Conn.) Concert 


BRANFORD, CONN., Feb. 15.—Under 
the direction of Arthur Schuckai, super- 
visor of music, a unique concert was 
given by eighth grade pupils of Canoe 
Brook and Center Public Schools, on 
February 11, in Blackstone Library. 
“American History Musically Presented” 
was the title of the program, which was 
divided into five sections, respectively: 
“Discovery,” “Settlement,” “Revolution- 
ary War,” “Mexican War” and “Civil 
War.” These events were illustrated 
with musical excerpts. 


American Composer and Scot Soldier 
Write Allies’ Song 


Calculated to arouse’ enthusiasm 
among all firm supporters of the Allies 
is a new song called “Highlanders! Fix 
Bayonets!” by Geoffrey O’Hara, com- 
poser of many popular and sacred songs, 
the words by William J. Pitts. The lat- 
ter is a member of the Forty-eighth 
Highlanders regiment. The piece is ad- 
vanced by G. Ricordi & Co., New York, 
and is published both as a song and as 
a march for brass band. 
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“SOLDIER-MUSICIANS IN MATINEE FOR WOUND 
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New “Chants de Guerre” by 
Florent Schmitt Given First 
Performance by Charles Dal- 
morés and French Army 
Chorus—Carlos Salzedo Ap- 
pears as Harpist and as Con- 


ductor of His Qwn Music 


HAT the French army and especially 
its wounded are not denied the con- 
solatory influence of music in the rigors 
of a campaign is evident from a letter 
written by Carlos Salzedo, the noted 
harpist, to his American manager, Fred 
O. Renard. Mr. Salzedo, who is with 
the Premiére Armée, Sixteenth Regiment 


of Infantry, addressed his letter from 
Toul on January 27. 

With the letter Mr. Salzedo sent the 
appended picture of an artistic quartet 
in the army. On the left is Albert 
Gleizes, the cubist painter, who is to 
come to America next season and lec- 
ture on painting and French art. Next 
is Mr. Salzedo, and the second from the 
right is Florent Schmitt, the famous 
French composer. On the right is 
Charles Dalmorés, the celebrated French 
tenor. 

Mr. Salzedo also enclosed the program 
of a matinée given on January 1 at “14 
heures précises” for convalescent sol- 
diers of the city of Toul. It occurred in 
the hall of the theater, with the co- 
operation of the municipality. Among 
the musical offerings were the follow- 
ing: Fantaisie on Ganne’s “Saltim- 
banques,” by the orchestra under Mr. 
Salzedo; songs by Maurice Coulomb; the 
Bach Air for strings, with solo by M. 
Canabe; an Aria from “Sigurd” deliv- 
ered by Mr. Dalmorés; two works by 
Mr. Salzedo, “A Parthenay,” theme of 
the eighteenth century, and “Belle, c’est 
votre plaisir,” three-part chorus, by the 
Chorale Maréchal Ney, conducted by the 
composer; “Aprés l’Eté,” for strings, by 
Florent Schmitt, under the direction of 
the composer; excerpt from “Carmen,” 
by G. Valmier and the chorus; Mr. Sal- 
zedo in his own Variations in Ancient 
Style, and the first hearing of Mr. 
Schmitt’s “Chants de Guerre,” sung by 
Mr. Dalmorés and the chorus, and to 














& 


Four Artistic Personages in French Army. Left to Right: Albert Gleizes, Carlos 
Salzedo, Florent Schmitt and Charles Dalmorés 


close the program, “La Marseillaise,” by 
Mr. Dalmorés, the chorus and orchestra. 


Unexpected Bass 


Writes Mr. Salzedo: “I have been 
much more lucky than many of my com- 
patriots, for during my stay at Toul as 
an instructor for young soldiers, I could 
keep from neglecting my art. Very often 
I organized concerts in hospitals for 
wounded. War was not a real loss of 
time for me. I could find time for com- 
posing. Wrote a few choruses for men 
only, as the women are not allowed in 
the army. Have a piano in poor condi- 
tion, but still much appreciated. Quite 
often we get an unexpected low bass 
part with the famous ‘75.’ 


“Last month for the first time since 
my captivity I went to a town. I can- 
not describe the funny impression that 
I felt in seeing again a real street, no 
field; cars, no ambulance;. shops, no bar- 
racks, and, above all, women! I only 
spent a short day there. The town was 
Nancy. There also I had the great joy 
of seeing again my dear wife,-from whom 
I was so cruelly separated while we 
were spending a delightful time in the 
French Alps, preparing together our 
répertoire for the present season. As 
love is absolutely out of season on our 
old world, once more we had to part 
after a terribly short reunion.” Mr. 
Salzedo’s wife is Viola Gramm, promi- 
nent in America as a concert soprano. 





LOS ANGELES OPERA 
DRAWS FULL HOUSES 


Success for Evelyn Parnell in 
Closing Weeks—Fine Work 
by Poulin Chorus 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 10.—When 
Los Angeles “turns out” for a musical 
event to the extent of 3,000 persons in 
the midst of a four-inch rain, it shows 
there is either a change of attitude here 
toward music or there is a remarkable 
cast. And as Constantino in “Gioconda” 
was the attraction, the calling forth of a 
good many of the 3,000 auditors must 
be attributed to him, though the general 
worth of the National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which just closed its engagement 





at the Temple Auditorium, is not to be 
forgotten. 

The closing performances were “Tra- 
viata” and “Lucia,” which filled the 
house, Constantino singing in “Lucia.” 


’ The soprano in both cases was Evelyn 


Parnell, who has made a great hit as a 
coloratura in the last three weeks. Es- 
pecially was her “Traviata” perform- 
ance notable for the charm of her voice 
and grace of her acting. Miss Parnell 
will be one of the most welcome mem- 
bers should the company return to Los 
Angeles, which is probable. Except in 
the case of certain new operas, coming 
on rainy nights, the engagement has 
been a success financially. Even the 
Sunday afternoon so-called “sacred” con- 
certs drew good houses. 

Last night the Ellis Club proved it 
would have a good chance at the San 
Francisco prize, should it compete, by its 
singing of Protheroe’s “Drontheim,” a 
setting of Longfellow’s “King Olaf’s 
Christmas.” This number was on a pro- 
gram that was notable by its variety. 


The club work was equally pleasing in 
its virility and its shading. Conductor 
Poulin may take a picked section of fifty 
or sixty singers to the San Francisco Ex- 
position competition. Soloists were Mrs. 
Helen Thorner, dramatic soprano; G. 
Gaitz Hocky, violinist; S. R. Valenza, 
harp; G. Haydn Jones, tenor. Trinity 
auditorium was filled to the doors. 

At the same place the preceding night 
Ida Selby, a local pianist, recently re- 
turned from three years of study with 
Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhévinne, gave a re- 
cital which demonstrated that she has 
made good use of her opportunities. Her 
playing placed her far toward the front 
of the younger local pianists. 

W. F. G. 





Artemisia Bowen’s Tour to Coast 


Artemisia Bowen, after an opera sea- 
son beginning in March in Havana, will 
go on a short concert tour to California 
before returning to Italy to fill a Sum- 
mer engagement made before sailing for 
America last Fall. 


FORM OPERA TROUPE 
HERE FOR PORTO RICO 


New York Recruiting Station of 
Company for San Juan’s 
Theater 


An operatic company which has been 
organized quietly in New York will sail 
next week for a season in Porto Rico. 
The organization departs February 24 
for San Juan, where the run will open 
at the Municipal Theater on March 4, 
with Regina Vicarino in “Lucia.” The 
impresario is Americo Mancini. The 
engagement is for four months, with a 
prospect of the re-engagement of the 
artists for a tour in Central America. 
A wide répertoire of operas will be sung 
in Italian. 

The company was recruited in New 
York by Antimo Natili, artistic director 
and representative of the impresario, 
with the co-operation of G. Viafora. Be- 
sides the ehaonayee the company will in- 
clude a chorus of thirty and a ballet of 
sixteen, secured with the aid of Ballet 
Master Albertieri of the Century Opera. 
Five orchestral musicians will accompany 
the troupe, to supplement the orchestra 
now in Porto Rico. 

The personnel of the company will be 
as follows: Tenors, Domenico Russo, 
Pilade Sinagra, Adolfo Jiminez, Ernesto 
Giacone, Adolfo Arduini; sopranos, Re- 
gina Vicarino, Elvira Andreani, Elena 
Kermes; contraltos, Lillian Eubank, Ed- 
nee de Dreux, Carlotta Gaynor; bari- 
tones, Ernesto Torti, Manuel Malpica, 
Francesco Marina; bassos, Giuseppe 
Sorgi, Vincenzo Viola; conductors, 
Giacomo Spadoni, Vincenzo Stea. 








Chicago Hears New Violinist 


CHICAGO, Feb. 15.—Chicago musical 
people became acquainted with a new 
violinist yesterday in the person of Alex- 
ander Kaminsky, who made his first ap- 
pearance in this city at the Fine Arts 
Theater in a joint recital with Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano. Mr. Kaminsky has a 
full, round tone, technical proficiency and 
musical insight. These traits were dis- 
covered in his playing of the violin part 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Sonata for piano 
and violin in F major. His program also 
contained the Tschaikowsky Violin Con- 
certo, pieces by Bach and Kreisler and 
the Weiniawski “Faust” Fantasy. Miss 
Smith, while not so happy in the German 
songs, made a very successful appear- 
ance in an English group containing 
numbers by Fay Foster, Charles Willeby, 
Clyde Fogel and Ward-Stephens. Isaac 
Von Grove supplied the piano part to the 
Beethoven sonata and also the accompani- 
ments for M& Kaminsky admirably. 
Grace Keesler served in the same capac- 
ity for Miss Smith. M. R. 





Innovation in Music for the Theater 


An innovation in incidental music in 
the theater is promised by Manager Jo- 
seph Brooks for the engagement of Phy]- 
lis Neilson-Terry in “The Adventure of 
Lady Ursula” at the Maxine Elliott The- 
ater, New York, on March 1. The music 
will be of the eighteenth century, the pe- 
riod of the Anthony Hope romance, and 
will be played by artists who will use 
instruments of the time, nearly all of 
which are now obsolete. Most of the 
music will be drawn from the composi- 
tions of Percy Grainger, the Australian 
composer, and it will be played by a trio, 
consisting of the harpsichord, the viola 
da gamba and the flute. Paul Kéfer will 
be a member of the trio. 





The Paldwin Pian 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 
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